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Preface 


The present work is an exposition of the|philosophy and religio: 
of the Trika system, popularly known as Kashmir Saivism/ Kashmir 
Saivism is the most prominent system of the Tantric tradition. I con- 
sider Kashmir Saivism the true or central philosophy of Tantrism. 

My earlier book, Significance of the Tantric Tradition (1981, 
Varanasi, India), has much in common with the present work, but 
was written with a different objective in mind. The objective of 
Significance of the Tantric Tradition, as the title suggests, was not to 
present a full exposition of Tantric philosophy but to point out the 
significance of this philosophy from various angles — historical, 
epistemological, ontological, and axiological. The book's primary 
aim was to bring out the consistency and authenticity of Tantric 
thought and to make explicit the running thread of logic implicit in 
the system. The present work, Kashmir Saivism: The Central 
Philosophy of Tantrism, however, is meant to be a full exposition of 
the Tantric system, covering all areas of Tantric philosophy. As 
such, it contains many topics not previously discussed and can be 
viewed as an elaboration of the earlier work. 

Although the contribution of Tantra to Indian philosophy and 
culture is of immense significance, little work has been done in this 
field. Moreover /the Tantras, or Agamas, have something signifi- 
cant and relevant to say to modern humanity. With its positive atti- 
tude towards the world and its variety of yogic sadhanas for 
self-improvement in all respects, Tantra carries a promise of help 
to people in their present predicameny/ This makes exposition and 
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elucidation of Tantric insight worthwhile. 

The mystic language of the Tantras and the rich symbolism found 
therein present difficulties in the exposition of Tantric thought. 
Abhinavagupta, the principal philosopher of Kashmir Saivism, over- 
came these difficulties to make a systematic and rational presentation 
of Tantric wisdom in his famous work, the Tantraloka. This present 
book is an attempt to understand the Tantric position mainly in light 
of the Tantraloka. 

Although Abhinavagupta seems to have unravelled the knots of 
Tantric philosophy and religion, much is left, even in his works, to 
be further clarified and elaborated. This is why differences of opin- 
ion and confusion exist among Tantric scholars with regard to the 
correct position of Tantric thought. My goal in the present work is 
to spell out implicit ideas, to make explicit the inner thread of logic 
of the Tantric system, and to fill in the gaps when possible. 

In this attempt, some views might emerge that will appear new 
and original to the reader. But I submit that nothing is really new; 
everything is present, perhaps merely implicitly, in the Tantric posi- 
tion. For example, I have tried to present the rationale or the under- 
lying logic of the left-handed (vama ог Каша) doctrine, specifically 
with regard to sex. I have also interpreted and presented Tantric 
religion, or the Tantric way of life, in such a way as to make it quite 
relevant to the modern age of science and technology. All of this 
might seem to be my own invention, but actually it can be clearly 
read between the lines in the Tantras; I have simply tried to make it 
more explicit. What may at most be considered my own contribu- 
tion is my attempt to supply the apparently missing links. But that, 
too, is purely on the basis of Tantric thought. 

In this book, I attempt to present a logical analysis of the Tantric 
position of Abhinavagupta. I have also shown, according to my 
understanding, what remains unresolved and unanswered in his 
philosophy, but I admit that in the present work I am mainly play- 
ing the role of advocate of Abhinavagupta rather than critic. [I am 
trying (a) to justify the Tantric position from the rational point of 


view, (b) to work out a consistent philoSophy of Kashmir Saivism, 
(c) to present the rationale of the abstruse Tantric sadhanas, (d) to 
trace out and clarify the inner thread of logic running through the 
entire system of thought, and (e) to demonstrate the soundness and 
significance of Kashmir Saivism 

At places in my еи Advaita Vedantin appears as the 
chief opponent (pürvapaksin) of Tantra for the simple reason that 
some of the basic principles of the Tantric system are questioned and 
contradicted by Advaita Vedanta. In defense, the Tantrist would not 
only justify him or herself but would in turn counter-question the 
Advaitin. My aim at those places is not to enter into polemics and 
refute the Advaitin but simply to clarify my own position. I hope the 
Advaita Vedantins will take my criticisms in that spirit. 

The present work is the result of long years of study, research, 
thinking, teaching, and discussion on the subject. In expounding 
the topic, I have attempted to apply the utmost clarity of thought 
and explain the abstruse ideas in a simple way. The style of presen- 
tation is more like that of a teacher explaining and discussing 
things in an informal way than that of a pedant heavy with the 
weight of scholarship. 

Moreover, Kashmir Saivism is, to borrow a term from existen- 
tialism, a praxis — an authentic philosophy, not a mere ideology. 
Therefore, I have tried to present it in such a way as to impress upon 
the reader that this philosophy is related to life and is something of 
real concern. I have taken care not to be abstract in my-treatment of 
this philosophy so that it does not lose touch with life. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding and misinterpretation and to 
make the issues clear, I have also at times made certain repetitions. I 
submit that the repetitions cannot be helped, or can be avoided only 
at the cost of clarity and completeness of understanding. Moreover, 
the repetitions are of a few words or a few sentences only, and will, I 
hope, be excused by the reader. 
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niraSamsatpirnadahamiti рига bhasayati yad 
dvisaékhamasaste tadanu ca vibhanktum nijakalam/ 

svaripadunmesaprasarananimesasthitijusas 
adadvaitam vande paramasivasaktyatma nikhilam// 


“I bow to the all-pervading, non-dual Absolute that is the ulti- 
mate Siva-Sakti that, from its desireless and perfect state, first of all 
illumines itself as the pure ‘I am’ [the pure subject] and then in 
order to divide its active power, branches off into two [the subject 
and the object] and that, from its nature, keeps on emanating and 
extending itself [as creation] and again dissolving it in itself.” 


LP.V. 1.1.1 (mangalacarana ). 


Kashmir Saivism 
The Central Philosophy of Tantrism 


Introduction 


GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
TANTRIC TRADITION 


Abhinavagupta is the principal philosopher of the Trika or 
Pratyabhijfia school, popularly known as Kashmir Saivism. Kashmir 
Saivism itself is the most prominent system in the Tantric tradition 
and Abhinavagupta is the chief exponent of Tantric philosophy.! 
Since Abhinavagupta is a Tantric philosopher it is quite relevant, 
even necessary, to give an introduction to the Tantric tradition. To 
demonstrate the significance of Abhinavagupta means first to show 
the significance of Tantric philosophy itself. 

Among the general public there is a common misconception 
about Tantra. It is believed that in performing Tantric practices one 
uses mystic formulas or mantras, invokes spirits and mystic deities, 
and as a result acquires weird powers and uncanny experiences. But 
this understanding of Tantra is obviously naive, for Tantra has a 
much wider connotation. It stands for a particular conception of 
Reality and subsequently a particular way of life. It presents a set of 
values that are on the one hand ethically good, and on the other hand, 
pleasant and satisfying to the individual; it is thus quite practical. 
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The Tantric value system is so thorough and comprehensive that no 
aspect of life remains untouched. Based on the “inductive” (Адата 
or ágamana) experience of the seers and yogins, which was largely 
verified by a longstanding tradition of experimentation, Tantric wis- 
dom forms the basis of a happy and healthy life both for the individ- 
ual and society) Tantra shows how to accept and use the world and 
worldly values so that they become a means of Self-realization//It 
presents an integral view of life that synthesizes enjoyment (bhoga) 
and liberation (moksa) as well as worldly involvement (pravrtti) and 
renunciation (nivrtti)/ It advocates a positive yoga that embraces all 
and makes everything holy and good. The message of Tantra is both 
timely and timeless. 

Another misconception, prevalent even among scholars, is that 
the Vedic tradition alone forms the basic trend of Indian culture, the 
Tantric tradition being a side current or even a perversion. This is a 
colossal misunderstanding//The Agamas or Tantras have had an 
importance equal to the Vedas in shaping Indian culture/ The 
Tantric tradition has something very significant to say and this must 
be taken into account if we wish to form a complete view of Indian 
philosophy and religion. 

Both the Veda (nigama) and Tantra (Агата) are taken to be rev- 
elatory in character,/pertaining to the extra-empirical or esoteric, 
knowledge of reality] If this is so, then what need is there of the 
Tantra if we already have the Veda? Is the Tantra redundant or does it 
have some special significance? Side by side with the Veda, the 
Tantra does have special significance; in fact it is complementary to 
the Veda. According to both Veda and Tantra/ Ultimate Re«ity is 
Consciousness (citi or samvit), which is called Brahman or Siva. 
The nature of this Consciousness is both knowledge (jffana) and 
activity or dynamism (Kriya), and it is the dynamic aspect of Reality 
that is responsible for the manifestation of the world. This concept 
of dynamism though not explicitly explained is implicitly present 
in the Vedas and Upanisads, and the implicit is made explicit in the 
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Tantras. The Upanisadic utterances regarding Creation clearly 
suggest the existence of a dynamic principle in Brahman. It is said 
in the Upanisads that the world comes out of or emanates from 
Brahman,? and that “Не willed: ‘Let me become many and repro- 
duce.’” These statements tend to suggest kri lyà or spanda. The 
statement that “all these things come out of Bliss itself’4 refers in 
unequivocal terms to spanda. These statements cannot be explained 
away by calling them fables (akhyayikas) as the Advaitins do.> 

Thus the Upanisads do accept the dynamic aspect of Reality, 
but they do not fully explain that dynamism. This task is fulfilled by 
the Tantras. In the Tantras, the dynamism of Reality is completely 
spelled out; the immanent aspect of Brahman is brought to the fore. 
As a result, in the Tantra there is an extremely positive attitude 
towards Creation. 

There is another important sense in which Tantra is comple- 
mentary to the Veda. The Veda is called nigama or nigamana, 
which means "deduction," while the Tantra is called арата or āga- 
mana, which means “induction.” The Veda is believed to have been 
revealed from a higher source — the seers did not author the state- 
ments of the Veda; they simply received, or “perceived,” them. 
Therefore, the Vedic statements have to be taken as accepted 
premises from which conclusions are then deduced. Hence Vedic 
knowledge is deduction (nigamana) from revealed premises. Agama, 
or Tantra, on the other hand, is based on the evidence of the experi 
ence of the seers and yogins. It is really a yogic tradition. Abhinava- 
gupta calls it the “tradition of experieiice” (anubhavasampradaya).® 

It is not that the Veda does not believe in the verification of 
revealed knowledge or that the Tantra does not believe in revela- 
tion. Both believe in both, but the Vedic knowledge comes mainly 
through the process of revelation, whereas the Tantric knowledge 
comes mainly through experience. In the Indian tradition, revela- 
tion and experience are considered complementary to each other =” 
what is revealed can also be confirmed in actual experience. The 
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Vedic knowledge is confirmed in experience and this experiential 
confirmation is the function of the Tantra. In this sense the Tantra 
(agama) is complementary to the Veda (nigama). 

^ The external form of the Tantra suggests that it is revealed by 
Lord Siva, as it is presented in the form of a dialogue between Siva 
and Parvati, the consort of Siva. It is quite possible to conceive of 
the Tantra as revelation, but the special nature of the Tantra is that it 
is based on experience. The yogins and seers have experienced the 
truth; the Tantra may be understood as a record of their experience, 
the dialogue of Siva and Parvati being a literary device meant to 
make that record attractive. 

Abhinavagupta interprets the dialogue between Siva and 
Parvati as a dialogue within our own consciousness, between the 
two levels of consciousness. He says, “The Self, which is present in 
every form and is self-luminous, does both the questioning and 
answering itself as if by dividing itself into the questioner and the 
answerer, both being itself at the same time.” It is also said that it is 
the Lord Siva Himself who, taking the form of the teacher and the 
pupil, revealed the Tantra by way of question and answer.’ This 
means that the dialogue is between the seeking self and the answer- 
ing self, the answer being provided from within the Self. The ques- 

tioning self is the lower self (anu) and the answering self is the 
higher Self (Siva). The same interpretation may be given in the case 
of the dialogue between Arjuna and Krsna in the Bhagavadgita. 

Even if the dialogue is understood literally and the Tantra is 
taken to be revelation, there is no discrepancy. The twin notions that 
the Tantra is revealed by God, on the one hand, and is experienced 
by the yogins and seers, on the other, are quite compatible, for what 
is revealed can also be confirmed in our own experience. The 
Tantric tradition accepts both points of view. 

Thus we see that the Agamic or Tantric tradition, apart from 
being highly significant in its own right, is also complementary to the 
Vedic or Upanisadic tradition. The Tantric ideas that are implicitly 
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present and sometimes explicitly expressed in the Vedas and 
Upanisads are explicitly and fully spelled out by the Tantras. Thus, 
Veda and Tantra form one and the same line of thought. Those who 
compiled the Tantras in the post-Vedic period? were conscious of 
this continuity and oneness in the Vedic-Tantric tradition; they have 
explicitly mentioned this continuity. In the Kularnava Tantra Lord 
Siva affirms to his consort, Parvati, “The six systems of the Vedic > 
philosophy are the limbs of my body like feet, stomach, hands, and 
head; those who differentiate them actually dismember my body. 
And these are also the six limbs of the Kula; therefore, O dear one, 
know the Vedic discipline to be Kaulic (Tantric).””!° 

The Tantra does not merely enjoy the status of being comple- 
mentary to the Veda, Its complementarity to the Veda is incidental. 
< In fact, the Tantra has an autonomous and independent status. It 
would be quite reasonable to see the start of the Tantric tradition in 
the time when the seers, without any allegiance to the Veda, inde- 
pendently raised questions pertaining to life, made practical investi- 
gations in the direction of finding answers, and finally got the 
solutions, That the findings of the Tantric seers complement the 
Vedic store of knowledge, or complement any other tradition for 
that matter, is just incidental. The significance of the Tantric tradi- 
tion lies not in its being complementary to the Veda or to any other 
tradition but in its potential to give autonomously a complete and] 
perfect philosophy of life. 

In a way the Tantra is even fuller and more important than the 
Veda. The reason for this claim is simple. The Tantra is Veda plus 
Tantra, whereas the Veda is Veda plus implicit Tantra. That is, the 
Tantra, besides its own wisdom, fully incorporates the wisdom of the 
Veda, but the Veda contains the wisdom of Tantra only implicitly 
and requires the Tantra to make it explicit. 

Moreover, the agama or Tantra is epistemologically more 
sound than the nigama or Veda. What is obtained through experi-) 
ence is scientific knowledge and is confirmed by itself; it does not 
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require revelation to confirm it. On the contrary, revelation requires 
experience for its confirmation; revelation without experience 
remains an object of faith and does not become knowledge. Confir- 
mation comes from experience, not from revelation. 
^ Tantra can be called a science. In calling Tantra a science, I am 
neither changing the essential meaning of the term “science” nor 
am I misusing the term. Reason is the general principle underlying| 
the scientific method; science is the rational study of anything. Rea- 
son makes it clear that a study based on speculation or faith cannot 
be dependable; we can depend only on what we observe or cognize.J 
Therefore, science is based not on speculation or faith, but on actual 
experience or cognition.!! Reason makes :t further clear that nor- 
mally we have only one mode of experience, which is the empirical 
or sensory mode. Experience in the context of science means empir- s 
| ical experience. Therefore, science can also be defined as an empiri- 
y cal study. 

But by using the same faculty of reason it also becomes clear that 
science is based on empiricalexperience not by definition but simply 
because present-day science knows of no mode of experience other 
than the empirical one. If some other mode of experience were dis- 
covered, there would be no hesitation on anyone's part in calling it 
scientific. The only burden would be to prove that it is a genuine 
experience and not something such as a reverie, hallucination, or 
illusion. It would become scientific by virtue of being experience. 

| Tantrais based on the actual experience of the seers, yogins, and 
spiritual experimenters. They sought to investigate the inner nature 
and potentialities of humanity and made wide experiments at the 
individual and societal level. Their laboratory was the human being 
and, to some extent, society. They did not have modern methods and 
facilities for recording, processing and preserving the data; they 
did, of course, have their own methods of doing so. Moreover, in 
order that the record of their discovery be palatable and entertaining, 
they did not adopt prosaic scientific language, but expressed their 
findings in poetic terms using metaphors, symbols, and allegories. 
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^ The findings of the Tantric seers are verified and confirmed by a 
longstanding tradition of yogins reaching up to the present. Anyone 
can verify the truth of the findings for him- or herself. There is also 
no risk involved. Thus, Tantra is a science — a spiritual science. - 
Just as there is material science, there is spiritual science with its 
methodology of spiritual investigation. Material science has an 
applied form, a technology. In the same way spiritual science has a 
technology. The technology of spiritual science is called yoga. Tantra 
presents yoga in a variety of forms, Just as the technology of material 
science is used in a variety of fields, Tantric yoga, the technology ой 
spiritual science, is applied in a variety of sub-areas. 

We should not labor under the illusion that everything written in 
the extensive corpus of the Tantra is based on experience. Just as 
what appears in the Veda is not all revelation, what appears ia the 
Tantra is not all experience. The Tantric texts also contain a lot of 
hyperbolic and speculative material, as well as some material that 
can be set aside as irrelevant. If we are to take a realistic view of the 
Tantra without any undue sentimental attachment to the Tantric 
texts, we must carefully weed out the unnecessary elements in order 
to understand the true Tantric position. 

There can be no doubt that reason is the only available tool for 
accomplishing this task and the only criterion for making any judg- 
ment. Even the suprarational does not oppose reason. To be beyond 
reason means to be unknowable by reason, not to be irrational or anti- 
rational. Therefore, reason is the best tool and the best criterion for ~ 
determining the real purport of the Tantra, just as it is the best tool for 
judging anything else. Even when we accept revelation (Sruti), we 
do so because reason tells us that we cannot know or experience 
Reality through reason or sense perception, and therefore we have 
to resort to revelation. It is only by using reason that we become 
aware of the limitations of reason itself and recognize the need to 
accept revelation. That Reality is beyond reason is made clear by 
reason alone. Reason is required not only to make a revelation intel- 
ligible but to make us aware of the desirability of revelation in the 
first place. 
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/ The position of Tantra is sound not only logically and epistemo- 
logically, but also ontologically and axiologically. Tantra gives a 
complete world view, satisfactorily explaining all aspects of reality. 
Its metaphysical concept of dynamic consciousness (cit-Sakti) with 
freedom (svatantrya) as its nature, consistently explains all the exis- 
tential problems of reality, including life and the world/T he Tantric 
discovery points out that the phenomenon of consciousness, which 
we call the “Self” or the “T”, that appears at the surface level is just 
the tip of a bigger reality lying deeper in us. Consciousness is like an 
iceberg, only a tiny portion of which is visible above the surface, or 
like an artesian spring that is invisibly connected to a deeper and 
vaster underground water reserve. If we accept this premise, it fol- 
lows that we can reach the deeper levels of our reality step by step. 
Self-realization can be achieved in degrees. Even in our normal state 
we have some degree of Self-realization, as the power of conscious- 
ness (citi-Sakti or kundalini in the symbolic language of Tantric 
yoga) is already working in us in the form of our mental faculty. 
Obviously it is possible that in different people this consciousness 
will manifest in varying degrees, either naturally or by the deliber- 
ate process of uncovering or unfolding the qualities of Conscious- 
ness. We can logically stretch this process to the extent of achieving 
the fullest manifestation of Consciousness — Self-realization, or 
spiritual attainment in the highest degree. 

^ The most significant contribution of Tantra is in the axiological 
field — the field of values. The Tantric seers, like Indian seers in 
general, were aware from the beginning that there are two basic sets 
of values in life. One is the ethical value of goodness or morality 
and the other is the material value of pleasure or happiness. The for- 
mer is technically called sreya, meaning “the good, " and the latter 
is preya, or “the pleasant.” In the Indian system there are four val- 
ues: dharma (morality), artha (money), kama (satisfaction of desires), 
and moksa (self-realization). Morality comes under “the good”; 
money and satisfaction of desires fit under “the pleasant." The seers 
were also aware that in actual life there is a dichotomy between “the 
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good" and “the pleasant ”; people have to undermine or sometimes 
even totally suppress “the pleasant " in favor of “the good.” The 
seers were therefore quite clear that a value system that is merely 
“good” with no element of “the pleasant" is not practical. 

Therefore, they sought to discover a system that synthesized 
within itself both “the good.” and “the pleasant," or truth and 
beauty, or the good of oneself and the good of others. They found 
the answer in what is called Self-realization, or moksa. Moksais not 
an otherworldly value, but the ground of overall success in life. All 
talent and all power to work efficiently and gracefully in every walk 
of life come from the Self, just as all the electric power that moves 
fans and lights lightbulbs comes from the powerhouse. All creativ- 
ity, artistic or otherwise, springs forth from the Self. It is from the 
Self that the illumined understanding of anything comes to the mind 
as a spontaneous flash in a phenomenon technically called pratibha. 
Therefore, the more a person is in line with the Self, the more the 
power flows. Thus, a person of Self-realization will be a better 
teacher, a better philosopher, a better scientist, a better leader, a bet- 
ter businessperson, a better manager, and so on. 

Self-realization incorporates within itself both morality and the 
satisfaction of desires. Morality is naturally present in moksa for 
two reasons. First, the Self that is attained in moksa is naturally 
good. That is why it is called Siva (literally “the benign"). It would 
be illogical to think that bad actions could spring forth from a natu- 
rally benign self. Ramakrishna Paramahansa used to say that just as 
only hozey can drop from a honeycomb, only good actions can 
spring forth from the Siva-state. 

Second, in the state of moksa, or Self-realization, one feels 
one's unity with all. “Не becomes one with all.” 1? It is quite natural 
for such a person to do good to all. 13 What obstructs the Self is calleé — 
ignorance (ajfiana). Ignorance is defined as the sense of duality 
(dvaitha-pratha or bheda bhuddha). It is the sense one has that 
something or someone is “other.” !5 When this sense of duality is — 
dispelled and one’s unity with all is realized — that is, universal 
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love is attained — then one of the most essential characteristics of 
Self-realization is achieved. 

a Itis obvious that selfishness, or the sense of duality, is the root 
of all immorality. One can exploit a person only when one considers 
him or her as other than oneself. But if one considers that person a 
part of oneself, how can one exploit him or her? A Self-realized per- 
son will not exploit or harm anyone, as Self-realization is a state of 
perfect universal love. On the contrary, he or she will help all. Thus 

^^ Self-realization is a state of natural, spontaneous morality. 
Self-realization synthesizes within itself both the satisfaction of 
desires and morality, both “‘the pleasant” and “the good.” In Self- 
realization one’s own best interest and the good of others become 
one; it is a state that is at once both good and pleasant. In our empiri- 
cal experience, too, we can find at least one phenomenon that is an 
example of this synthesis: the phenomenon of love. In love, the 
good of the lover and the good of the beloved person become one. A 
mother, for example, feels her oneness with her child and feels 
happy in the happiness of the child. Love naturally prompts good 
action by the lover toward the beloved. Moreover, besides prompt- 
ing beneficial activity towards the beloved person, love gives 
immense satisfaction and joy to the lover him- or herself. The rap- 
ture of love is so deep that only a true lover can fully understand it. 
To use a phrase from Shakespeare, “It blesseth him that gives and 
^ him that takes." Love is the very nature of the Self, and a person of 
Self-realization will be a true lover. Love is the-chief characteristic 
of the saints and sages who have achieved some amount of Self- 
realization. The more we realize the Self. the greater is the natural 
flow of love in us. 
The uniqueness of the Tantric conception of moksa, or Self- 
realization, is twofold. First, according to Tantra, moksa is not an 
~ otherworldly value, it is the ground of overall success in every walk 
of life. This corrects the misconception that moksais somehow sep- 
arate from the present life. Second, moksa, according to Tantra, 
does not consist merely of “the good,” but is a synthesis of both е 
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what is good and what is pleasant. This notion of moksa modifies 
the popular Indian classification of the four values of life. Accord- 
ing to the popular classification, money (artha) and the satisfaction 
of desires (kama) come under “the pleasant" and morality (dharma) 
and Self-realization ( moksa) both come under “the good." But 
according to the Tantric classification, morality alone comes under 
“the good ,” as moksa is really a synthesis of both “the good" and 
"the pleasant,” and is thus a value higher than even “the good." The _ 
scheme of values according to the Tantric classification would be 
presented in the following way: 


money (artha) — material value — the pleasant (preya) 
satisfaction of desire (kama) — material value — the 
pleasant (preya) 

morality (dharma) — moral value — the good (sreya) 
Self-realization (moksa) — spiritual value — synthesis 
of “the good" and “the pleasant." 


HISTORY OF THE TANTRIC TRADITION 


It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to present a historical 
picture of the Tantric tradition. What are set out by historians as the 
so-called facts of Tantric history are broad conjectures based on 
highly inadequate data. The popular theory of the Dravidian origin 
of Tantra, coupled with the popular theory that Aryans came to India 
from outside and that the Vedic tradition of the Aryans stood in 
antagonism to the Tantric tradition, is nothing more than the broad 
guesswork of historical anthropologists. Some scholars have now 
begun to voice their doubts about this theory. The history of Tantra 
lies in deep obscurity, and we have no means at hand to delineate it 
with surety and sketch its contours conclusively. 

But, even if we do not have a chronological account of the 
Tantric tradition, it does not put us at a loss, for the Tantric philoso- 
phy itself exists and can be judged on its own merits. India has 
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never bothered itself with recording the chronological history of 
authors, for the simple reason that what is more important is the idea 
that is expressed and preserved, not the people who were the tools 
for the expression of the idea. 

In outlining the history of Tantra, I am thus not giving the his- 
tory of the people associated with it. I am instead presenting the his- 

- tory of ideas. There too, I am giving not a chronological history of 
ideas but a logical one. The ideas are presented in an order that 
weaves them into a coherent system. This is not to imply that a his- 
torical approach is not worthwhile. But in this instance, where the 
chronological events cannot be fixed with any certainty, it behooves 
us to concentrate on the ideas, which are our chief interest here. 

Just as the Vedas are understood to be not just the physical cor- 
pus of writings but a body of knowledge (jfiana), Tantra too is 
understood not so much as a collection of texts or scriptures, but as 
a philosophy of life handed down to the present age by a longstand- 
ing tradition. Tantra is a particular philosophy or idea and in this 

, sense Tantra may have existed from the time of the Vedas. It may be 
even older than the Vedas. Of course, the language of the Tantric 
texts presently available is the post-Vedic Sanskrit systematized 
by Panini. This might suggest that Tantra is post- Vedic. But this is 
not a serious problem. Almost all the traditions in ancient India, and 
some of them even now, existed first in oral form and were handed 
down from guru to disciple, or from generation to generation.!5 It is 

, therefore reasonable to believe, as the orthodox scholars do, that the 
Tantric philosophy existed in oral form from the time of the Vedas, 
if not earlier, and was only written downafter the time of the Vedas. 

The Tantric tradition is sometimes identified with the Saiva tra- 
dition and ascribed to the Dravidians, who are considered the origi- 
nal natives of India,!® whereas the Vedic tradition is considered 
Aryan. The Aryans are said to have emigrated to India from middle 
Asia. The theory that the Aryans were a race separate from the 
Dravidians and that the Aryans came to India from outside is not 
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proven; it may at the most be regarded as a historical or anthropolog- 
ical hypothesis subject to correction.! No one knows for certain the 
historical truth about the Dravidians and the Aryans, and it is not 
necessary to consider it here. If the Dravidians existed as a separate 
race, and if the Tantric culture originally belonged to them, they 
were certainly one of the wisest races on earth, for they knew the 
truth that the inner nature cannot be eliminated simply by suppress- 
ing or rejecting it, and that one's basic nature can be sublimated or 
directed into higher channels. They discovered the way to win over 
nature with the help of nature's own law. 

It seems the Aryans, if at all different from the Dravidians, were 
no less wise, for they quickly and successfully accepted and assimi- 
lated within their own culture the essence of the Dravidian culture. 
The blending of the two cultures, if indeed they were originally sepa- 
Tate, was a happy event, for the two cultural traditions were comple- 
mentary to each other. However, in the beginning it seems the Aryans 
had a contemptuous attitude towards the Tantric or Saiva culture; that 
is suggested by the condemnation of the Tantrikas or Saivas as *tphal- 
lic worshippers” (sisna-devah).'® But perhaps later on the Aryans 
realized that the Tantric culture had significant elements; then they 
quickly grasped and digested the essentials of that culture — a fact 
suggested by the Vedic literature considered as a whole. 

The above observation is based on the presumption that the 
Aryans were different from the Dravidians, and that the Tantric cul- 
ture is originally Dravidian. But this presumption itself, by virtue of 
being a presumption, cannot be accepted as truth. We might just as 
well presume that the Tantric culture belongs to the Aryans and is not 
anti-Vedic. In that case we will interpret the Vedic verses mentioned 
and quoted above as referring not to the Tàntrikas or Saivas but to 
those materialistic demons who indulge only in "eating and engaging 
in sex” (Sisnodara-parayanah). In my present exposition of the 
Tantric philosophy I am taking the view that the distinction between 
the Aryan and the Dravidian is dubious and that Tantric thought 
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thoroughly belongs to Aryans, although there might have been sev- 
eral stages in the development of the Tantric ideas from the implicit, 
embryonic stage to the explicit, fully grown Stage. 


AMALGAMATION OF THE CULTURES OF 
RENUNCIATION (NIVRTTI) AND WORLDLY 
INVOLVEMENT (PRAVRTTI) 


In India we can find two divergent and apparently contradictory 
traditional ways of life from the beginning of known history. One is 
the way of renunciation (nivrtti) and the other is the way of worldly 
involvement (pravrtti). The former is the path of the renunciate 
(sannyasin) and the latter is the path of the householder (grhastha). 
Both these cultural traditions have their strong advocates and their 
followers. The significance of the Tantric way of life is that it amal- 
gamates or synthesizes the two ways of involvement and renuncia- 
tion, assimilating the merits of both and at the same time discarding 
the defects/ The assimilation or amalgamation of the two great, but r 
mutually divergent, currents of life into one is an event of prime sig- 
nificance in the cultural history of India. / 

In the Indian mind there has always been a fascination with the 
life of a self-denying renunciate. Such a person has always been 
looked upon with reverence by the Indian people; even now such a 
person is held in high esteem in Indian society. The Buddhist monk, 
the Jaina ascetic, or the Advaita-vedantic Sannyasin who is the 
embodiment of renunciation or self-abnegation is considered the 
ideal person. But a deeper analysis of this phenomenon reveals that 
the negational ideal (nivrtti) is not so healthy for the individual or 
for society. This life-denying ideal creates Psychological problems 
and obstructs the process of the integration of personality in the 
individual, on the one hand, and has a negative effect on endeavors 
to reform society on the other hand. 
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But this ideal has its merits, too. It helps one ascend to the , 


higher levels of spiritual life. Unless one negates the lower, one 
cannot ascend to the higher. In order to assimilate and synthesize 
the lower within oneself one is required to rise to a higher level. 
Taken in this sense, negation is as much a law of healthy life as 
affirmation is. 

Unlike the ideal of renunciation, the ideal of involvement in 
worldly activities is life-affirming, and is therefore free from the 
above-mentioned defects of the life of renunciation. It has every 
possibility of bringing fulfillment in the life of the individual and in 
society. But, like renunciation, involvement has its drawbacks, 
although they are of a different sort. Involvement, if it is a purely 
materialistic way of life without the spiritual element, may limit 
people to the animal level and can cause chaos and unrest in the 
individual and in society. 

Renunciation may be termed the life of spirit and involvement 
the life of matter. The former may also be called “the good” and the 
latter “the pleasant.” What is needed for a healthy life, whether 
individual or societal, is a synthesis or an amalgamation of the two. 
One without the other is not only incomplete but also conducive to 
serious problems. The Tantric way of life is an answer to this. The 
Tantric life is basically spiritual, with the material life carried out as 
the free expression of the spirit. Tantric spirituality is inclusive of | 
materiality. Tantra presents a way of life in which the profane 
becomes sacred and material life itself becomes spiritual. The dis- 
tinction between the sacred and the profane is abolished. In the 
Tantric way of life, enjoyment (bhoga) becomes yoga, so-called 
vice becomes virtue, and the otherwise bondage-creating world 
becomes the means to liberation.!? 

Thus, the Tantric way of life is a happy and perfectly successful 
synthesis of the aforesaid two opposite trends of Indian culture, 
which are both very strong but one-sided. Neither of the two tradi- 
tions alone can solve all the problems of life. The amalgamation of 
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the two, however, is a development of profound historical and cul- 
tural significance. India presents, in the form of Tantra, a philoso- 
phy of life that is complete and perfect in all respects and that has 
the potential to answer al/ the problems of life. 

It is necessary here to clear up the misconception that Tantra is 
itself merely the way of involvement or indulgence because it 
accepts sensual and material enjoyment. Tantra is not the way of 
indulgence, for it does not advocate a hedonistic or materialistic 
way of life. Tantra is a synthesis of involvement and renunciation; 
the Tantric way is basically a spiritual way of life that turns the 
material into the spiritual. The main characteristic of Tantric yoga is 
that it spiritualizes material life. 

It should also be made clear that if one understands the Veda as 
the path of renunciation relative to Tantra as the path of indulgence, 
one is gravely mistaken. The Veda does not advocate renunciation. 
It is full of prayers for material fulfillment; the Vedic sacrificial rit- 
uals are aimed at acquiring material prosperity. Even the Upanisads, 
which are interpreted by the Advaitic scholiasts as yielding the doc- 
trine of renunciation, do not preach renunciation of material life at 
all. In fact, the [sa Upanisad warns against the life of pure renuncia- 
tion and advocates the synthesis of renunciation and worldliness. 
The Upanisad says, “Those who worship indulgence (avidya) enter 
into darkness, but those who are engrossed in renunciation (vidya) 
enter into still more darkness.”2° The best way, therefore, is a rec- 
onciliation of both, and in the same vein the Upanisad further says, 
*One who comprehends both renunciation and involvement crosses 
mortality with the help of involvement and attains immortality with 
the help of renunciation.”*! The point is that both renunciation and 
worldliness become the means of spiritual realization; there is actu- 
ally no dichotomy between the two. This supports my contention 
that the Tantric philosophy is implicitly, and sometimes explicitly, 
present in the Upanisads. The Vedas and the Upanisads neither pre- 
sent a life-denying metaphysics nor conceive of Reality, or 
Brahman, as inactive. 
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THE TANTRIC DENOMINATIONS 


In India there are several traditions and sub-traditions of Tantra. 
Some have become extinct; some are still living. We can classify 
А them all under three major denominations: (a) Saiva-Sakta Tantrism, 
(b) Buddhist Tantrism, and (c) Vaisnava Tantrism. All the sub- 
trends of Tantrism can be placed under one or the other denomina- 
tion. For example, the Natha tradition of Gorakha Майа and the 
Aghora tradition of Kinarama can be regarded as branches of Saiva- 
Sakta Tantrism. Similarly, the Sahajiyà cult of Bengal, which might 
have originated from the Buddhist Sahajayana and later on taken 
Vaisnava form, can be safely classified as Vaisnava Tantrism. 

The Baul tradition of eastern India seems to be a combination of 
Buddhist Tantrism, Vaisnava Tantrism, and Islamic Sufism. The 
Bengali term baul, ог batul, or bāvalā, in the dialects of Hindi, means 
“crazy” or “mad.” The esoteric Tantric yogin is *God-intoxicated" 
or “mad” with spiritual ecstasy. The Baul yogins also sing and roam 
as mendicants. 

The Kāpālika tradition, which flourished in the medieval period 
and is now virtually extinct, is an offshoot of Buddhist Tantrism 
with a mixture of Saiva-Sakta Tantrism. Tibetan Tantrism owes its 
allegiance to the Buddhist Yogacara Vijfianavada. It is said that 
Padmasambhava, an Indian Brahmin-turned-Buddhist from Nalanda, 
went to Tibet and Nepal and spread Buddhist Tantrism in the 
Himalayan regions. Tibetan Tantrism is mainly Buddhist. 

The cults of Saiva-Sakta Tantrism are divided into two lineages: 
the Girnari and the Newari. Girnar, which is a mountain in the 
Gujarat province, is the seat of the Lord Dattatreya. Lord Dattatreya 
is regarded as the original teacher of Saiva-Sakta Tantrism. 
Parasurama and Durvàsà, who аге the legendary teachers of 
Saivism, are in the same lineage. The followers of the Aghora tradi- 
tion owe their allegiance to Dattatreya, the Lord of Girnar; they are 
thus called Girnàris. The followers of the Natha tradition are mainly 
Newari. Newar is the sub-Himalayan region, chiefly Nepal. The 
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gurus of the Маша tradition lived in this area. Even now Guru 
Gorakha Natha is held in high esteem in Nepal. Therefore the fol- 
lowers are called Newaris. 

Some believe that all forms of Tantrism originated from the 
Buddhist Vajrayana in the medieval period. It is true that Vajrayana 
has exercised great influence on other traditions, but it is not correct 
to say that Vajrayana is the source of Tantrism. In fact, Tantrism is 
much older; it existed even before the Buddha. Tantrism is so flexible 
and liberal that it can adopt any form and any terminology or symbols 
for its expression. It can assume Buddhist form as well as other forms. 
When Buddhist Tantrism came under Vaisnava influence in Bengal, 
it had no difficulty changing into the Vaisnava version. Tantrism is 
really one; it has only adopted different forms and terminologies like 
those of Buddhism, Saiva-Saktism, and Vaisnavism. 

As far as the Saiva and Sakta denominations are concerned, I do 
not consider them two separate traditions. Since two words — 
Saivism and Saktism — are used in the Tantric literature, we have 
been led to think that they denote two different traditions that are 
philosophically separate from each other. Metaphysically, Saivism 
and Saktism come from the same root. The ontological position of 
both schools is one and the same. Siva is both Siva and Sakti in one. 
In fact, Ultimate Reality, which is called Siva or Sakti, is Conscious- 
ness (citi or samvit). This Consciousness is conceived of as a. 

\ dynamic force, and that dynamism of Consciousness is called Sakti. 
So, Reality is one, whether it is called Siva or Sakti. To use an anal- 
Ogy, a current of water can be seen as water; it can also be seen as 
current, that is, a flow of water. Similarly, Consciousness can be seen 
as Siva (jflána) and it can also be seen as a dynamic force or Sakti 
(kriya). Siva and Sakti are two as, ects of one and the same Reality. 

The only difference between Saivism and Saktism is that of 
emphasis. Just as the current of water may be seen by one person as 

water and by another person as just the current or flow, the Saiva 

envisages Reality as Siva, whereas the Sakta sees it as Sakti. Added to 
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this is a slight difference in the form of worship. The Sakta worships 
God as the Mother in the personified form of Durgà or Kali. The 
Saiva may worship God in the personified form of Sarhkara of the 
Kailasa Mountain together with his consort Parvati. But these are all 
symbols. The symbols may differ, but they do not signal a philo- 
sophical difference, because they denote the same Reality. The dif- 
ference in emphasis cannot bring about any real philosophical 
difference, for the overall position remains unaltered. The Saiva 
does not say that Reality is not Sakti; similarly, the Sakta cannot say 
that Reality is not Siva. | 

The historical position of Buddhist Tantrism is a little baffling, 
because it does not seem to fit in with the main trend of Buddhism, 
The essence of the teaching of the Buddha is renunciation (tyaga) in 
the literal sense of the renunciation of worldly things. One may 
wonder how a Buddhist bhikkhu, who shotld be an avowed renun- 
ciate, could follow a path that uses indulgence, even in sex, which is 
a practice that goes against the ocher robe donned as a symbol of 
renunciation. The Saiva and the Vaisnava may have no difficulty 
accepting indulgence, for they may see the world as the sport (1713) 
of the Lord, and therefore they need not become renunciates, but the 
same cannot be true of the Buddhist. 

A possible explanation of the emergence of Tantrism in the 
Buddhist tradition of complete renunciation is that Tantrism arose 
as a reaction to the philosophy of extreme self-abnegation, and it 
served to counterbalance the extreme negativism. However, there is 
also another explanation. The origin of Buddhist Tantrism can be 
traced to the original teachings of the Buddha, and the explanation 
may be that the Buddha taught the Tantric ideas for a special class 
of elites. For the general public or for people at the lower stages of 
spiritual evolution, the teaching of renunciation is relevant, for such 
people cannot understand the higher teaching of Tantra, which envis- 
ages renunciation in the midst of enjoyment. The philosophy of ordi- 
nary renunciation is only the first half of the total spiritual sadhana. 
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The second half is that of Tantra, which synthesizes renunciation and^ 
enjoyment, Tantrism thus might be not an incongruent aberration in 
the Buddhist tradition but the culmination of the inner dynamism of 
Buddhist thought. 


THE COMMON FEATURES 


Since all the Tantric denominations (Saiva-Sakta, Buddhist, 
and Vaisnava) are forms of Tantrism, they must have some features 
in common. There are two principal characteristics of Tantrism 
common to all these Tantric denominations. The first is the concept 
of spontaneous activity, or dynamism, in Consciousness, Conscious- 
ness being accepted as Ultimate Reality. This dynamism is call 
sakti or kriya. Sentience, illumination, of knowledge debes 
generally accepted as the essential characteristic of Conscious- 
ness; it is this that differentiates Consciousness from insentient 
matter. But Consciousness is not an inert principle; it has an active 
element in the form of thinking or creatiye imagination. Tantra 
conceives of Consciousness not merely as a knowing principle, but 
also as an energy, in fact, the energy, which not only knows but 
also acts. In Tantra, Consciousness is thus called Consciousness- 
Force (citi-Sakti). 

The knowing or illuminating aspect of Consciousness is called 
jfiána, prakaga, or Siva, and the dynamic or active aspect is called 
kriyà, spanda, vimarsa, or Sakti. It is also called svatantrya (free- 
dom), as the activity is perfectly free. The dynamic (Kriya) aspect of 
Consciousness is symbolized by a woman, and the knowledge 
(jffana) aspect by a тап.22 That is why the Sakti (energy) aspect is 
referred to by feminine names like Vama, Tripura, Bhairavi, 
Sundari, Sodasi, Durga, Kali, Siva, Uma, Parvati, Radha, Sita, and 
so on. Radha and Sita are the Vaisnava symbols of Sakti. Similarly, 
masculine names like Siva, Bhairava, Rudra, Krsna, and Rama are 
the symbols of the knowing aspect. Krsna and Rama are the 
Vaisnava symbols.23 
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Tantra conceives of Reality as knowledge and activity in one. 
That is why Reality is called Siva-Sakti, Prakasa-Vimarsa, or Jfíana- 
Kriya. Symbolically, Reality is depicted as a person having both the 
feminine and masculine aspects in one. This is called“Ardhanar- 
7§vara in Saiva Tantrism, Yuganaddha in Buddhist Tantrism, and 
Radha-Krsna or Sita-Rama in Vaisnava Tantrism. 

There is a fashion among some scholars to interpret the two 
aspects of Consciousness in terms of polarity. The polarity, of 
course, is evident in the symbols of man and woman. But if we 
understand and analyze the nature of that which is symbolized, 
namely Consciousness with knowledge and activity, we find that 
polarity becomes meaningless. Polarity exists in a pair of opposites 
like the north and south poles of the earth. Man and woman, of 
course, form a pair of opposites. But knowledge and action, which 
are called Siva and Sakti, are not opposites. They are simply two 
aspects of one and the same Reality." They are not in opposition 
but in union. To understand them in terms of polarity is to impose 
the characteristics of the symbol on the symbolized. 

The second common feature of Tantrism is a positive attitude 
toward life and the world, and the philosophy of using the world and 
worldly enjoyment in such a way that they become the means of 
attaining the ultimate spiritual goal, Self-realization. This feature of 
Tantrism is in logical conformity with the first feature — the accep- 
tance of creative dynamism, or Sakti, in Reality, or Consciousness. 
This Sakti is responsible for the creation of the world. Creation is 
the free manifestation of Sakti, or of Siva in its Sakti aspect. The 
implication is that Creation, or the world, should be taken as some- 
thing holy or good, as it is the manifestation of the Divine. The 
world is not to be rejected as an illusion (maya), obstruction, or 
super-imposition on Reality, but is to be accepted and embraced as 
the manifest form of the divine Consciousness that is our own Self. 
This metaphysics becomes the basis of the positive way of life that 
Tantra advocates. This positive attitude towards life and the world 
is present in every denomination of the Tantric tradition. 
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The common features of the different denominations of Tantrism 
are quite obvious; tracing out the points of difference, or the unique- 
ness of each denomination, is not as easy. It is not possible to catch 
hold of real differences. The difference in names and terms is 
insignificant. For example, in the case of Saivism and Vaisnavism, 
it would not be an over-simplification to say that in many areas the 
terms Siva and Visnu are interchangeable. This is true of some other 
terms as well. Buddhist Tantrism, of course, is philosophically 
somewhat different, for nirvana is not the same as Self-realization, 
or God-realization. But like the Saiva and Vaisnava state of realiza- 
tion, nirvana is taken not as a negative state but as a state of fullness 
and bliss. Although it uses the term sünyatà frequently, Buddhist 
Tantrism falls more in line with the Yogàcara Vijfíanavada than with 
the Madhyamika Sünyavada. Vijfiánavada is nearer to Saivism. And 
as far as the practical Tantric sadhana is concerned, there is no basic 
difference from the other schools of Tantrism. Most of the differ- 
ences between the Tantric denominations are just differences in 
name and in the language, or mode of expression, conditioned by 
the philosophical tradition of each school. 

As far as the Saiva and Sakta denominations are concerned, 
they are one and the same tradition philosophically and religiously. 
One may call the tradition Saiva or Sakta, as one likes. In order to 
avoid confusion, I have used the term Saiva-Sakta, because accord4 
ing to the tradition Reality is both Siva and Sakti in ones 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LEFT-HANDED DOCTRINE 
(KAULA-MARGA) 


Asa logical corollary to the second feature common to all forms 
of Tantrism, that is, the positive attitude towards life and the world, 
and the philosophy of transforming worldly enjoyment into the 
means of Self-realization, what follows is a description of the left- 
handed doctrine (Kaula- or vama-sadhana) in which the spiritual 
aspirant makes use of the five M’s (pafica-makara) — wine (madya), 
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meat (mamisa), fish (mina), parched grain (mudrà), and sexual inter- 
course (maithuna) — in order to change his or her attitude towards 
them. What is falsely and egotistically taken to be profane and igno- 
ble by orthodox Hindus is used in the left-handed practice as an 
object of worship. Tantra introduced this practice for the special 
purpose of freeing the mind of the aspirant (sadhaka) from the false 
distinctions of good and bad artifically created by society. - 

Tantra emphasizes not the physical use of the five M's, but the 
change of attitude toward them. One may change one's attitude 
towards these so-called profane things even without physically 
using them. So, in the Tantric sadhana the physical use of the five 
M'sis not obligatory; one can become a Tantric sadhaka even with- 
out using them. In fact, the physical use of the five M's is prohibited 
in the case of ignorant people who do not aim at changing their atti- = 
tude. The Kulārņava Tantra says, “The ignorant person (paśu) 
should not smell, see, touch, or drink wine and meat; the use of 
these is efficacious (only) in the case of the Kaula-sadhakas.'?5 

Among the five M's of the left-handed path, the sadhanà of sex- 
ual union is the most significant, for the transformation, or sublima- 
tion, of sex energy plays the most important role in the healthy 
development and shaping of personality. This much-misunderstood 
and much-misused sadhanà requires considerable space for а full 
explanation of its significance. I will discuss it in detail in Chapter 
10. Here a brief reference to the sadhana must suffice. According to 
Tantra, desire (kama) is the principal form of energy (Sakti) in 
human beings. It is neither possible nor desirable to destroy this 
energy. The libidinal energy (kama-sakti), sublimated or made to 
flow into higher channels, can be a powerful catalyst for change. 
The crude sexual energy can be directed to flow upward into the 
higher expressions of love, aesthetic creativity, and Self-realiza- 
tion. Tantra presents a method or yoga for the deliberate sublima- 
tion of sexual energy. 

The Tantric yoga of sex sublimation, briefly, consists of two 
practices. First, one has to cultivate the attitude that sex is something 
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holy and divine. The same attitude is to be cultivated towards the 
sex partern and the sex organ. For example, the male should regard 
the female as the divine Sakti, and the female should regard the 
male as Siva. The phallic worship of Saivism — worship of the sex 
organ as the divine symbol — is also aimed at cultivating this atti- 
tude. This change of attitude towards sex and the sex object serves as 
an antidote to neutralize the poisonous feeling that sex is something 
unholy and dangerous. This is a necessary step in the process of sex 
sublimation. Second, one should feel intense love for the sex part- 
ner and perform the sex act as an expression of love, not as sensual 
enjoyment (bhoga). Through practice it is possible to completely rid 
the sex act of its sensual element and do it purely as an expression of 
love. This, on the one hand, enhances the joy of sex and on the other 
hand, transforms sex into love. The practice of love towards the sex-^ 
ual partner is a means of mastering sex by sublimation. 

The Vaisnava Tantrists, however, use only the fifth M, maithuna 
or sexual intercourse and avoid the other makaras, especially meat 
and wine, in their practice. This is perhaps because Vaisnavism is a 
tradition of non-violence (ahimsa) and puritanical conduct. Their 
puritanical conduct includes eating pure (sattvika) food and abstain- 
ing from impure (tamasika) food and drink like meat and wine. 
Although the general Vaisnava sadhaka still cherishes the ideal of 
celibacy and sexual purity, he or she extricates sex from the puri- 
tanic list. However, the Vaisnava Tantrika is not able to adopt the 
use of meat and wine, probably because he or she is still conditioned 
by the Vaisnava prohibitions. This discriminative attitude of the 
Vaisnava Tantric sadhaka may obstruct the process of rising fully 
above the artificial and egotistic barriers of good and bad. The sad- 
haka of the Saiva-Sakta tradition of Tantrism does not have this dis- 
advantage, as he or she uses all five M’s. 

In the use of the four M’s, wine (madya), meat (тата), fish 
(mina), and parched grain (mudrà), no question of the sublimation 
of desire is involved; these four M’s are employed to eliminate the 
artificial and egotistical distinction between religious and profane, 
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or between false good and bad. But the sadhana concerning the sex- 
ual M, besides being beneficial in the above way, has the added 
benefit of sex sublimation. The Tantric seers realized that the sexual 
energy, if sublimated, could work wonders. That is why Tantrism 
places special emphasis on the sexual sadhana. Thus, the fifth M 
related to sex has greater significance than the other four М”. 


BREAKING FALSE BARRIERS 


From what we have seen about Tantra thus far, it should be clear 
that the Tantric way is an attempt to break the false barriers of the 
individual and of society. One's real self is covered with the cloaks 
of artificial taboos and inhibitions created out of one's individual 
and social ego. When one throws off these cloaks, one realizes the 
natural beauty of one's real self. Beauty lies in the egoless nakedness 
of the Self, just as in the innocent nudity of a little child. Tantrism is 
the way of becoming existentially nude by stripping oneself of all 
the artificial coatings of the individual and social personality. 

Indian society and the individuals within it have been suffering 
from many undesirable artifically created barriers. Caste is one 
such barrier; it is like a cancerous growth eating into the vitals of 
Indian society. The social order based on the arrangement of the 
four functional classes of brahmana, ksatriya, and so on, might have 
been a good thing in some hoary past, but it degenerated into cast- 
ism. This created the false social vanity of high and low, respectable 
and untouchable. The Tantric seers noticed this dangerous growth 
and rebelled against it. Whether or not they succeeded in bringing 
the socieiy back to its natural beauty is a different matter; but the 
fact is that Tantrism has fought against castism. This is one of the 
many reasons why rigid orthodox people, who were caste support- 
ers, looked down on Tantrism. 

The orthodox people did not allow all castes to have equal 
opportunity, even in spiritual practices. But Tantrism, being liberal 
and totally unorthodox, considers caste meaningless in deciding 
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who is qualified for sádhana.?6 This is in sharp contrast with the 
orthodox attitude that the sadra, or lowest caste, does not have the 
right to study the Veda. The Tantric rituals of collective worship 
tend to abolish castism and untouchability. For example, in the col- 
lective cakra worship practitioners of all castes are required to eat 
and drink from the same pot. The rich and the poor, the princely 
class and the ordinary laborer, the lady of noble birth and the prosti- 
tute — all are deliberately given equal treatment. The symbolic 
cakra worship is, among other things, aimed at creating the sense of 
equality by freeing people from the false sense of distinction. It is 
also aimed at freeing people from artificially created taboos and 
inhibitions. 

For the smooth functioning of a healthy society it is essential 
that its members behave in a disciplined way; this implies accep- 
tance of social rules and taboos; yet Tantrists seem to violate all 
social norms. This is not to imply that Tantrists are undisciplined. 
The Tantrist aims at becoming free, not undisciplined. In the state 
of freedom there is a natural discipline that comes from within. 
Discipline does not mean obeying a law even if it is wrong. We all 
know that many social laws, like caste, untouchability, inequality 
based on the consideration of status, exploitation of one class by the 
other, and so on, are based on false premises. The Tantrist seeks to 
break these false laws, and in that sense he or she is a noncon- 
formist. But this cannot be called a lack of discipline. 

It is possible to have a society free from all artificial taboos. In 
fact, freedom from such taboos is essential for the formation of a 
healthy society. There are some social laws that are, in the ultimate 
analysis, immoral and also injurious to social health. Fundamental- 
ist laws, for example, are made in the name of religion, but some are 
highly immoral and have a crippling effect on the personality devel- 
opment of the members of society. The Tantrist would deliberately 
break such laws in order to establish natural justice. 

This does not mean that there should be no social or political 
laws. It means that these laws should not be based on the selfishness 
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and egocentrism of some people who consciously or unconsciously 
try to exploit others. Moreover, people might indulge in self-decep- 
tion when making decisions based on considerations of caste, social 
status, and so on. Some social laws might be based on sheer igno- 
rance. Other laws, created out of egocentrism, might lead people to 
indulge in self-deception. Thus, there can be (a) laws created out of 
ignorance, (b) laws created out of selfishness, and (c) laws created 
out of egoism. If the Tantrist seeks to break such laws, what is 
wrong with that? 

Of course, Tantrism does not condone the violation of laws and 
taboos that are not unjust and are, in fact, necessary for the happy 
functioning and development of society. But under special circum- 
stances the need to allow exceptions to even these rules might arise. 
The exception may be perfectly in line with the spirit of the rule, 
and not allowing the exception may go against the spirit of the rule. 
If a society does not apply human considerations in executing the 
rules, and instead exercises them rigidly and blindly, that society 
does not have healthy growth. Geniuses and talented people some- 
times need to be granted exceptions, and a society that deals with 
them strictly might hamper the growth of talent. Moreover, a rigid 
society with stringent laws can give rise to hypocrisy and to psycho- 
logically disintegrated personalities. People indulging in self- 
deception abound in such a society. The point is that a society 
possessing rational and flexible rules capable of adjustment to any 
new situation is a healthy society that can never decay. Tantrism 
aims at creating such a society. 


ABERRATIONS 


In the world of actual Tantric practices, the sacrifice of animals is 
widespread. Even human sacrifice was common in the medieval 
period; nowadays it is not common and is also declared a crime by 
law. Still, stray cases of human sacrifice are often reported in the 
newspapers. Animal or human sacrifice is believed by some so-called 
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Tantric practitioners to be an offering pleasing to the Goddess 
(Sakti) /An in-depth analysis of this practice reveals that animal or 
human sacrifice is an undesirable aberration in the Tantric tradition/ 
To think that the Divine Being will be appeased by the killing of an 
animal in an offering is to impose human fancy on the Deity. The 
Divine Mother wants the sádhaka to sacrifice and offer his or her 
ego, not the animal and not even his or her own physical self. 

Thus, animal or human sacrifice is one of the many non-Tantric 
practices that have crept into the Tantric tradition. It does not have 
the sanction of the principal Tantras. The same is true of the practice І 
of black magic. While practicing the Tantric yoga meant for Self- 
realization, the sádhaka automatically acquires some psychic pow- 
ers, but Tantra does not permit them to be used for evil purposes. 
There are certain Tantric sádhanàs that are specifically aimed at 
achieving psychic powers meant to be used for good purposes. Lest 
such sadhanás fall into the hands of impostors and miscreants and 
be abused by them, the Tantric gurus have tried their best to keep 
them concealed. They revealed the secrets of the psychic sadhana 
only to deserving disciples, and they chose and accepted the disci- 
ples themselves after due scrutiny.?" Although utmost care was 
taken in safeguarding the psychic sadhana-from undeserving per- 
sons, the sadhana might have slipped into the wrong hands, as the 
safeguarding measures could not be one-hundred percent foolproof, 
Hence, in the course of Tantric history we find the misuse of such 
practices. This is to some extent analogous to the misuse of techno- 
logical power by the wrong people. However, the general Tantric 
sadhana, or the Tantric way of life, is safe and harmless and is also 
completely open and public. 

We should not think, therefore, that every phenomenon that | 
occurs in the name of Tantric practice is actually Tantrism, Prac- 
tices like animal sacrifice and black magic are not proper Tantrism. 
The same is true of the abuse of the left-handed path, especially the 
sadhana of sexual union, carried out by some рѕешіо-Тапігіѕ15.28 
We have to be very careful in discriminating between the Tantric 
and the non-Tantric or pseudo-Tantric. 
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What are the criteria for discriminating between true Tantrism 
and false Tantrism? I would say there are two criteria. First, we have to 
use reason in order to see whether a particular practice is consistent 
with the Tantric philosophy. Second, we have to make an in-depth 
analysis of the Tantras and produce evidence from the Tantric texts for 
or against that particular practice. If the alleged Tantric practice sat- 
isfies the two criteria, it should be accepted as Tantric, otherwise it 
should be rejected. 


KASHMIR SAIVISM AS THE CULMINATION OF 
TANTRIC PHILOSOPHY 


Although the three denominations of Saiva-Sakta, Buddhist, 
and Vaisnava all have forms of Tantrism, the Saiva-Sakta tradition 
surpasses the others and forms the most complete model of Tantrism. 
The following are the reasons for placing the Saiva, or Saiva-Sakta, 
school above the other schools. First, the Saiva school is more thor- 
ough, as it deals with almost all the topics and sub-topics of 
Tantrism. The other schools are not so thorough; they overlook 
many issues. Second, the concept of the dynamism (Sakti), or activ- 
ity (kriya), of Consciousness, which is the key concept of Tantric 
philosophy, is discussed in full detail in the Saiva tradition, and the 
nature of this dynamism or activity is fully brought out. Other 
schools do not present the concept with the same completeness. 
Third, the Saiva tradition, in its use of the left-handed doctrine, 
more clearly demonstrates the spirit of Tantrism. The acceptance of 
the world and the assimilation of material values into the spiritual is 
brought out more logically and fully. For example, the use of the 
five M’s is carried out to its full length, logically culminating in the 
Aghora-sadhana, which entails using even more impure substances, 
such as urine and excrement. 

The philosophy of Tantrism, or Siva-Tantrism, is fully eluci- 
dated and expounded on in a systematic, logical, and rational way in 
the philosophical system called Trika or Pratyabhijfia, poptat 
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known as Kashmir Saivism. The philosophers of Kashmir Saivism, 
especially Abhinavagupta, have explained all the issues of Tantrism, 
both in its philosophical or theoretical and religious or practical 
aspects. They have also drawn out the Tantric philosophy to its logi- 
cal perfection. On this basis, I venture to propose that Kashmir 
Saivism is the culmination of the Tantric tradition, or is the central 
philosophy of Tantrism. 

Incidentally, we find more than one metaphysical position in 
the Saiva Tantras. In this connection a question may be asked: If 
Tantrais taken to be revelation or as experienced truth, then why are 
there differing ideas within it? This question is considered in the 
Tantráloka.?? It is true that the Tantra advocates three metaphysical 
positions —Aifference (bheda), unity-in-difference í (bhedabheda), 
and unity (abheda). Technically, the bheda corpus is called Siva 
Agama, the bhedabheda works are known as Rudra Agama, and the 
abheda texts fall under the rubric of the Bhairava Agama.” Differ- 
ent philosophical positions may ensue from these three differently- 
oriented Agamas.?! Why the difference? The difference in suitability 
of people for particular practices (adhikari-bheda) is the answer. In 
the Indian tradition in general, and the Tantric tradition in particu- 
lar, it is maintained that the same sadhana, or path, may not be 
suited to all persons, because all people are not at the same spiritual 
level; there is a hierarchy of stages of spiritual evolution. Therefore, 
different paths may be prescribed for different levels of compe- 
tence. The difference among the Agamas is due to the “difference 
among the audience. The difference in meaning is a mere formal- 
ity."?? As far as the result is concerned, there is no difference; all of 
them lead to the attainment of Siva-consciousness.?? .^ 

In the Tantric tradition, philosophy translates into a path, or 
sadhana; therefore, the separate philosophies of difference, unity- 
in-difference, and unity are prescribed for different types of practi- 
tioners. Some people, perhaps the majority, cannot understand 
unity; they can only understand difference. Therefore, only a phi- 
losophy of difference can help them. Others cannot be satisfied by 
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the philosophy of difference; for these there is the philosophy of 
unity, and so on. Therefore, the contradictions in philosophy do not 
stem from the Agama itself, but from the differences in the follow- 
ers for whom the teaching is meant.?^ The Tantric seer is like an 
expert physician who does not prescribe one and the same medicine 
for all patients; the medicine varies according to the needs of the 
patients. This is why, in the course of Indian spirituality, it has often 
been the case that the same guru teaches different ideologies to dif- 
ferent disciples. The guru knows the full truth, but the truth is only 
grasped by the disciple according to his or her own understanding. 

A further question arises here: if the three types of philosophies 
— difference, unity, and unity-in-difference — are meant for three 
different types of people, with no judgment as to which is higher or 
lower, why is the philosophy of unity regarded as the highest, or the 
correct, philosophy? To this question Jayaratha, the commentator 
on the Tantraloka, gives an interesting answer.?? He says that the 
philosophy of unity includes, or synthesizes within itself, the other 
two, and not vice versa; therefore, it is the highest. He quotes a 
verse from the Tantraloka: “Like fragrance in the flower, oil in the 
til-seed, self in the body and sweet taste in the water, Kaulism (the 
non-dualistic philosophy) is immanently present in every discipline 
(sastra)."?6 He maintains that the other disciplines are able to 
become the means for the highest attainment, or Self-realization, 
because they are "saturated" with the “nectar” of absolute non- 
dualism.?" Unity includes difference; difference, or manifoldness 
(bheda) is accepted, but it is given its proper place — the many is 
accepted as the free expression of the one. Abhinavagupta says that 
it is Siva who *'first manifests the world of difference (bheda) as the 
opponent's statement (pürvapaksa) and then again brings it to the 
conclusion (uttarapaksa) of unity (abheda)."99 It is the sport (Ша) of 
the non-dual Lord to freely manifest in duality, denying at the same 
time the independent status of duality by incorporating it within 
Himself. Therefore, unity (abheda) is the highest truth. The logic 
here is that what is more comprehensive is more true.?? 


— 
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The Advaita Vedantin presents the same logic in a slightly dif- 
ferent way. He maintains that unity is higher or deeper than differ- 
ence, for difference presupposes unity. Two different battleships, 
even when they fight with each other, float upon a common sea. 
Moreover, the world of difference, according to the Advaitin as 
well as the Kashmir Saivite, is the manifestation of unity (Brahman 
or Siva); unity is not the manifestation of difference. This means 

,^ that unity (Siva or Brahman) stands independent, by itself, and is 
therefore higher, or truer, than difference (the world), which 
depends upon unity. To use an analogy, the waves are included in 
the ocean; the ocean is not included in the waves.*° We can say that 
difference is grounded in unity like the waves in the ocean, for dif- 
ference is the manifestation of unity. We cannot say that unity 
belongs to difference or is grounded in difference.*! The philoso- 
phy of unity can include the philosophy of duality within itself, but 
the reverse is not true. That is why the dualist quarrels with the non- 
dualist, but the non-dualist does not quarrel with the dualist. The 
father of Advaita, Gaudapada, says, “Тһе dualists being absolutely 
certain of their own positions oppose one another, but this [the phi- 
losophy of non-dualism] is not opposed to them."4? 

To conclude, non-dualism (abheda), being a synthetic and more 
comprehensive philosophy, accepts all positions — giving them 
their proper place, of course — and therefore is the truer philoso- 
phy. Following this logic, Abhinavagupta maintains that the Trika 
philosophy, or bhairava-sastra, which is non-dual, is “the essence 
of the Saiva discipline, divided among ten, eighteen and sixty-four 
Tantras. "^? 

Before the rise of Saiva Absolutism, or Sivadvaita, in the valley of 
Kashmir, the valley was influenced by Buddhist ideas, as the entire 
area including the Punjab and Kashmir had been the seat of Buddhist 
learning. The Buddhists denied the existence of a permanent soul; 
they were Anatmavadins, The idea of no-soul (Anatmavada) did 
not fit in with the long-cherished Brahmanical tradition of the eter- 
nal Self (Atmavada). When the Buddhist no-soul doctrine became 
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prevalent, it was natural that the beleaguered eternal Self tenet 
(Atmavada) should raise its head in reaction. First, the theistic form ^ 
of the doctrine of the Self came to the fore. Later, this naturally gave — 
way to Absolutism. The Kashmiri philosophers took advantage of 
the already existent Mahayana Absolutism and the Sabda 
Absolutism of Bhartrhari, shaping Saiva Absolutism according to 
the methodology of those systems. 

The rise of Saiva Absolutism is described in a legend prevalent 
in Kashmir and is referred to by Somananda in his Siva-drsti and by 
Abhinavagupta in his Tantraloka.44 Somananda affirms that the 
secrets of the Saiva tradition in earlier times existed in the “mouths 
of the rishis,” and with the advent of the Kali age they were con- 
cealed and were difficult to obtain.*> The legend goes that Lord Siva, 
out of grace, incarnated in the form of Srikantha and instructed the 
sage Durvasa to salvage the Saiva teachings. Durvasa produced a 
mental son, Tryambaka, and transmitted the Saiva wisdom to him. 
Then Tryambaka began to propagate the system. That is why the 
tradition is called the Tryambaka tradition, or Teramba in Kashmiri 
colloquial language.*® 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF TANTRA AND AGAMA 


It will not be out of place to investigate the meaning of the 
words tantra and арата. Tantra means a discipline or a system. The 
meaning includes the sense of a logically worked out, self-consis- 
tent discipline. ‘fhe discipline is both in the field of philosophy, or 
metaphysics, and in the field of religion, or practical life. In other, , 
words, tantra means a philosophical discipline, as well as a reli/ 
gious and cultural one. 

Tantra, or tantrana, is also used in the sense of the extension, 
stretching, or spelling out of ideas. In tantra any idea, proposition, 
or philosophy is "stretched" out to its logical extent. This final 


meaning is in line with the first meaning. Tantra means a system), < 


logically stretched to its fullest extent. 
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The word ágamais the same as agamana, which means induction | 
or inductive experience, as opposed to nigama, or nigamana, which 
means deduction. Here the word 4gamana is used for all experience, 
not merely sense experience. Since the Tantra is based on actual 
experience acquired by yogins and seers, it is called Agama. 

There is also another meaning of the word agama. It means 
“that which comes,” or “that which comes automatically" (agac- 
chati iti àgamah). When the spiritual impurity (mala) is removed 
from the Self, knowledge dawns, or the intuitive experience auto- 
matically arises from within the Self. This phenomenon is techni- 
cally called pratibha. The person who attains knowledge in this 
way, by himself and without the teaching of a guru, is called “ѕроп- 
taneously perfected” (sarisiddha).^" Since the Tantra is a record of 
the intuitive experience of the samsiddhas, inductively acquired, it 
is called арата. This knowledge is called agama in a third sense 
also: agama also means “that which comes by tradition." What 
comes by tradition has its origin or basis in the inductive experience 
(agamana) of the seers. 

The two words tantra and арата taken together mean a fully 
and logically worked out discipline or body (tantra) of knowledge 
that has come down by tradition, and that is originally based on the 
inductive experience (agama) of the seers. 


THE TEXTUAL HISTORY 


Since my object is to present an exposition of the philosophy of 
Abhinavagupta — Kashmir Saivism — in giving the textual his‘ sry 
I will restrict myself to the texts of Kashmir Saivism instead of trac- 
ing the history of the entire Tantric corpus, which is neither possible 
nor relevant here.^? I will divide the texts into two categories: (а) 
the scriptures or Tantras that provide the source and the basis for 
Kashmir Saiva philosophy, and (b) the philosophical treatises writ- 
ten by the philosophers of Kashmir Saivism. 
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i As Kashmir Saivism is a non-dualistic system, its philosophers, 
especially Abhinavagupta, accept mainly those Tantras, or Agamas, 


in which the non-dualistic, or monistic, position is reflected. Tradi--~ 


tionally the number of Agamas projecting the philosophy of unity is 
believed to be sixty-four. Ten Agamas reflect the philosophy of dif- 


ference, and eighteen propound unity-in-difference.*? Out of the 
sixty-four texts setting forth the doctrine of unity, only a few are 
available. Abhinavagupta, in his Tantraloka, quotes from a number 
of Agamas which are now lost. Important available Tantras ere the 
Malinivijaya, or Malinivijayottara — also called the Sripirva- 
Sastra; the Svacchanda; the Rudrayámala; the 1 Vijfianabhairava; the 
Paratrimsika or Paratrisika or simply Trisika, which forms part of 
the RudrayamalaTantra and enjoys an independent position like the 
Gita in the Mahabharata; the Kularnava; the Vamakes-varr, the 
Netra; and the Mrgendra, which forms part of a bigger Agama 
called the Kamika. 

The Malinivijayottara is said to be a summary of a remarkable 
Tantra of gigantic size, called the Siddhayogisvari Tantra, referred 
to by Abhinavagupta as Siddhayogisvari-matam.?? The Vijfianab- 
hairava is believed to be the essence of the Rudrayamala, and the 
Paratrimsika is an actual part of the Rudrayamala. The Netra and 
Mrgendra Tantras are believed to carry a primarily dualistic pur- 
port, but they are interpreted by the Kashmir Saiva philosophers in a 
non-dualistic way, hence they are listed among the source texts of 
Kashmir Saivism. i 

Abhinavagupta places the Malinivijayottara above all the Tantras 
and regards it as the essence of the Trika system. Whenever he 
refers to it, he does so with great respect. He says, “There is nothing 
here (in the Tantraloka) which is not in the Malinivijayottara," and 
“Trika is the essence of the Saiva tradition, and the Malini is the 
essence of Trika."5! 

As far as the antiquity of the Tantras is concerned, I have 
already pointed out that the Tantric tradition existed in oral form, 
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transmitted from guru to disciple, from the time of the Vedas. It was 
rendered into written form only later. Scholars differ over the time 
of the written Tantras, with dates ranging from the second or third 
century B.C. to the seventh or eighth century A.D. Since the lan- 
guage of the Tantras is post-Panini Sanskrit, we can conclude that 
the Tantras were compiled and put into writing during the period 
l'ranging from the second or third century B.C. to the third or fourth 
| century A.D. 

Some of the Tantras mentioned above have commentaries writ- 
ten by various authors. Abhinavagupta, who lived from the end of 
the tenth century to the beginning of the eleventh century A.D., 
wrote a Vártika?? on the Malinivijayottara Tantra, known as the 
Malinivijaya-vartika. Ksemaraja, in the eleventh century A.D., 
wrote commentaries (called udyota) on the Netra, Svacchanda, and 
Vijflanabhairava Tantras, although the commentary on the Vijflana- 
bhairavais written partly by Ksemaràja and partly by Sivopadhyaya. 

“Anandabhatta also wrote a commentary, called Kaumudi, on the 
Vijflanabhairava, Abhinavagupta has written an illustrious com- 
mentary on the Paratrimsika. Abhinavagupta also mentions three 
commentaries on the Paratrimsika, by Somananda, Kalyana, and 
Bhavabhüti.5? Professor К. C. Pandey has discovered two more 
commentaries by Laksmirama and Lasaka, found in Kashmir.>4 

After the scriptural literature — the Tantras, or Agamas — we 
come to the works of the philosophers of Kashmir Saivism, who 
flourished from the ninth to the twelfth centuries A.D. Almost all of 
them lived in Kashmir. Mahesvarananda, author of the Mahàrtha- 
mafijari, and Varadaràja, author of the Sivasütra-vártika, were prob- 
ably the only important writers of this system who hailed from 
outside Kashmir, but they are reported to have visited Kashmir and 
to have accepted the Kashmiri gurus. E 

The first name in the history of Kashmir Saivism is Vasugupta, 
who flourished in Kashmir during the end of the eighth century and 
the beginning of the ninth century A.D. His Siva-sütra is the first 
presentation of the non-dualistic Saiva philosophy in the form of 
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sütras. The orthodox view is that Vasugupta did not author or com- 
pose the sütras himself; instead the sütras were revealed to him by 
Lord Siva. Therefore, orthodox pandits regard the Siva-sütra as an 
Agama or Tantra, and like to classify it among the scriptures. 

The legend associated with Vasugupta and his Siva-sütra is that 
Lord Siva instructed Vasugupta in a dream to go to Mahadeva 
Mountain in Kashmir, find the sütras inscribed on a stone slab there, 
and then propagate them among the people. The legend goes that 
Vasugupta, as instructed by Siva, went to the mountain and found 
the sütras accordingly. The purport of the legend, if interpreted 
rationally, would be that Vasugupta received the non-dual Saiva 
philosophy in a state of spiritual inspiration and then presented it in 
the form of sütras. 

Vasugupta's disciple, Bhatta Kallata, who lived in the mid- 
ninth century, wrote the famous Spanda-karika. But there is a con- 
troversy regarding the authorship of this work. Some, including 
Ksemaraja, uphold the view that it was authored by Vasugupta him- 
self. Others, including Utpala Bhatta, the author of Spanda-pradipika, 
believe that it was composed by Kallata, who received the doctrine 
from his guru, Vasugupta. The following are the commentaries on 
the Spanda-karika: (a) Kallata's own short commentary, the Spanda- 
vrtti, (b) Ramakantha's Spanda-vivrti, (c) Ksemaraja’s Spanda- 
nirnaya and Spanda-sandoha, which is an exhaustive commentary 
on the first sutra of the Spanda-karika, and (iv) the Spanda-pradipika 
of Utpala Bhatta, who is not to be confused with Utpaladeva. 

The Siva-sütra and Spanda-karika are more or less written in an 
inspired way without using the philosophical method of reasoning. 
The Siva-drsti (literal meaning: “Ѕаіуа philosophy”) of Somananda, 
of the late ninth century, is the first Kashmir Saiva philosophical 
treatise to use the method of refuting the opponent’s view and sup- 
porting one’s own view (khandana and mandana). An incomplete 
commentary by Utpaladeva on the Siva-drstiis available. It only goes 
up to the 74th verse of the 4th chapter. Abhinavagupta probably 
wrote a commentary called Sivadrstyalocana, but it is not available. 
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Somaánanda is the father of the Pratyabhijiia school. His Siva- 
drstiis a tough work, however. His discipie, Utpaladeva, also known 
as Utpalacarya, who lived from the end of the ninth century to the 
beginning of the tenth century, improved upon his teacher's work 
and presented the Pratyabhijfia philosophy in the Isvara-pratyab- 
Һіјӣа-кагіка with more precision and in a less difficult style. 
Abhinavagupta characterizes the work as reflecting the wisdom of 
Somananda.55 Abhinavagupta has written two commentaries on the 
Isvara-pratyabhijfià-karikà. One is the Vimarsini, also called the 
laghvi (“smaller”) commentary, and the other is the Vivrti- 
vimarsini, also called the brhati (“larger”) commentary. Utpala 
himself had written a commentary (vivrti) on his Pratyabhijfia- 
кагікаѕ; Abhinava's Vivrti-vimarsini, or brhati commentary, is 
based upon that, but unfortunately Utpala's commentary is not avail- 
able. Utpala also wrote Ajadapramatr-siddhi, Isvara-siddhi, and 
Sambandha-siddhi, together known as Siddhi-trayi. Another very 
important work of Utpala is Siva-stotravali, a collection of philo- 
sophically profound verses composed as a prayer to Lord Siva. 

After Utpala comes the greatest philosopher of Kashmir Saivism, 
Abhinavagupta, the grand-disciple of Utpaladeva. Abhinava was the 
direct disciple of Laksmanagupta, who in turn was a disciple of 
Utpala. Professor K. C. Pandey has done extensive research on the 
history and works of Abhinavagupta.*° We can divide the works of 
Abhinava into two parts, namely, (a) the commentaries, and (b) 
independent works. His commentaries are as follows: 


1. [svara-pratyabhijfia-vimarsini (laghvi vrtti). A commen- 
tary on the [svara-pratyabhijfia-karika of Utpaladeva. 

2. Isvara-pratyabhijfa-vivrti-vimarsini (brhati vrtti). A 
larger commentary on the Is vara-pratyabhijfia-karika of 
Utpala-deva, based on the lost commentary of Utpala. 

3. Paratrimsika-vivarana. A commentary on Paratrimsika. 

4. Bhagavadgitartha-sanigraha. A short commentary on the 
Gita. 

5. Sivadrstyalocana. A commentary on the Siva-drsti of 
Somananda (not available). 
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Following are the independent works of Abhinavagupta: 


“1. 


Besides the above-mentioned works, Abhinavagupta has authored 
a number of short works, including his stotras; some of them, like 


Tantraloka. This is the magnum opus of Abhinavagupta. 
It is a huge work presenting the philosophy, religion, and 
yogic sadhana of the non-dual Siva-Tantric tradition, 
Kashmir Saivism. Rajanaka Jayaratha, of the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D., has written an equally extensive commentary, 
the Viveka, on the whole of the Tantraloka. The Tantraloka 
was first published along with the Viveka by the Kashmir 
Series of Texts and Studies, Srinagar, in 12 Volumes. It is 
composed in verse. 


- Тапігаѕага. This is a prose summary of the main topics of 


the Tantraloka. 


- Tantra-vata-dhanika. This is a further summarization, in 


verse, of the Tantràloka. It is like the seed (dhanika) of 
the banyan tree (vata) of Tantra.57 

Malinivijaya-vartika. This is an extensive exposition of 
the Malinivijayottara Tantra. 


. Paramarthasara. This is a non-dualistic rendering of Sesa 


Muni's semi-dualistic work, the Adhara-karikas. Yogaràja, 
of the second half of the eleventh century A.D., has writ- 
ten a commentary on the Paramarthasara. 


the Anuttarastika, contain profound philosophical wisdom.58 
They are as follows: 


бо моол RUIT 


. Anuttarastika. 


Paramartha-dvadasika. 
Paramartha-carca. 


. Mahopadesa-virisatikam. 

. Kramastotram. 

. Bhairava-stavah ( Bhairava-stotram). 
. Dehastha-devata-cakra-stotram. 

. Anubhava-nivedanam. 
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" In addition to these works in philosophy, religion and yogic 
> practice, Abhinavagupta has to his credit two illustrious works on 
| poetics in commentary form: 


1. Dhvanyàloka-locana. A commentary on the Dhvanyaloka 
of Anandavardhana, a work expounding on the vyafijanà, 
or suggestion theory of Indian poetics. 

2. Abhinava-bhàrati. A commentary on the famous Natya 
Sastra of Bharata, expounding on the Indian theory of 
rasa, or aesthetic enjoyment. 


Although these two works are on aesthetics, they have a philo- 
sophical background, as Abhinavagupta attempts to present, espe- 
cially in his commentary on the Natya Sastra, Indian aesthetic 
theory from the point of view of Saiva spiritual philosophy. 

| Abhinavagupta is virtually the last philosopher contributing to 
the advancement and improvement of Kashmir Saivism. The post- 
Abhinavagupta writers either repeat, clarify, or simplify the posi- 
tion of Abhinavagupta. Among the post-Abhinava philosophers, 
Ksemaraja, a disciple of Abhinava, who lived in the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D., is the most important. His works are as follows: 


1. Pratyabhijfia-hrdayam. A simplified introduction to the 
essence of the Pratyabhijfià philosophy, written in the 
form of sütras and commentary. 

2. Para-pravesika. A booklet written with a view to helping 

the layman understand the Saiva philosophy. 

. Siva-sütra-vimarsini. A commentary on the Siva-sütra. 

| . Spanda-nirnaya. A commentary on the Spanda-karikas. 

| 5. Spanda-sandoha. Ап exhaustive commentary on the 
first sütra of the Spanda-karikas. 

6. Stavacintamani-vivrti. A commentary on the Stava- 
cintamani of Bhattanarayana. 

7. Svacchanda-udyota. A commentary on the Svacchanda 

Tantra. 


AU 


8. 


4 9. 


10. 
11. 
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Netrodyota. (Netra-udyota) A commentary on the Netra 
Tantra. 

Vijfianabhairava-udyota. A commentary on the Vijfiana- 
bhairava Tantra (incomplete). 

Commentary (tika) on the Sivastotravali. 

Commentary (tika) on the Sambapaficasika. 
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Other post-Abhinava works and philosophers include the fol- 
lowing: 


үп 


Siva-sütra-vàrtika of Varadaràja, an eleventh century 
disciple of Ksemaraja, from Kerala. 


. Commentary (vivrti) on the Paramarthasara of 


Abhinavagupta by Yogaraja, another eleventh century 
disciple of Кѕетагаја. 


. Vrtti on Mrgendra Tantra by Narayana Kantha of the 


eleventh century. 


. Viveka, the famous commentary on the Tantraloka of 


Abhinavagupta by Jayaratha, of the twelfth century. 
Also a commentary on the Vamakesvari-matam by the 
same author. 


. Maharthamafijari of Mahesvarananda, a twelfth century 


non-Kashmiri, written in the Maharastrian Apabhramsa 
language, a corrupt colloquial form of Sanskrit. It is a text 
of the Kula tradition, written in line with Abhinavagupta. 


. Маһапауа Prakasa of Rajanaka Sitikantha, who lived in 


the second half of the twelfth century, a text in line with 
the Kula tradition, written in the Kashmiri Apabhramsa. 


. Devinamavilasa of Sahib Каша in which he synthesizes 


Saiva non-dualism and Vedanta. 


. Lalla-Vak of Lallesvari, or Lalla, a female mystic saint 


of Kashmir who wrote in Kashmiri in the 14th century. 


Д Sivopadhyaya wrote part of the commentary (udyota) 


on the Vijfianabhairava Tantra. He also wrote an inde- 
pendent work, the Srividya. 
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10. Bhaskarakantha has written a commentary called 
Bhaskari on the Vimarsini of Abhinavagupta. He has 
also translated the work of Lallesvari into Sanskrit 
(Lallesvari vakyam). 


The textual history of Kashmir Saivism would not be com- 
plete without the mention of two recent authors who are from out- 
side Kashmir but who lived in Kashmir for some time. One is 
Amrtavagbhava, a saint and yogi, who wrote Atmavilasa in Sanskrit 
verse along with his own commentary, Sundari, in Hindi, first pub- 
lished in 1936 and re-edited by his disciple, B. N. Pandit, with 
notes, in 1983. Amrtavagbhava’s work is notable in that he presents 
a synthesis of Advaita Vedanta and Kashmir Saivism. 

The other philosopher is Mahamahopadhyaya Pandita 
Rameévara Jha, or Ramesvaracarya, popularly known among his dis- 
ciples as the modern Abhinavagupta, a person who lived his philoso- 
phy. He wrote, among other things, the famous Pürnatà Pratyabhijfia, 
a treatise on the Pratyabhijfia philosophy in Sanskrit verse, first pub- 
lished in 1960. It was later published by Joshi Brothers, Varanasi, in 
1984, with the Hindi translation by Pandit Kamalesh Jha. Pürnatà 
Pratyabhijfia is a simpler and logically more precise rendering of 
Abhinavagupta's philosophy. Abhinavagupta is a difficult writer; 
Pandita Ramesvara Ља presents a clearer and simpler, but logically 
more compact version of Abhinavagupta. In places, he unravels some 
of the knots in Abhinava's philosophy. His claim that the 
Pratyabhijfià philosophy that came down through Utpala and 
Abhinava attained its perfection in him is not mere vanity.5? 


THE SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ABHINAVAGUPTA 


I hinted in the very beginning of this work that the general sig- 
nificance of Abhinavagupta would be the same as the significance 
of the Tantric tradition itself. Besides being important in this gen- 
eral way, Abhinavagupta is highly significant in a special way, also. 
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His own contribution to the understanding of Tantric philosophy is 
of the utmost value; he is indispensable for the student of Tantra. 
Certain ideas are uniquely his own and help the student understand 
the Tantric position as a logical and rationally self-consistent 
whole. As is natural, those ideas fill in the gaps in Tantric philoso- 
phy to a great extent. 

The esoteric knowledge of the Tantra is expressed in a symbolic 
language that sometimes becomes quite unintelligible. The Tantric 
symbols cannot be understood in the absence of clues from within 
the tradition itself. Abhinavagupta has given ample clues for 
understanding Tantric symbolism. The clues that he gives are not 
merely the outcome of his rational understanding; he derives them 
from the tradition itself. Abhinavagupta belongs to the tradition, 
and he studied with several illustrious gurus. He acknowledges them 
for enlightening him on certain difficult problems.9? Thus, the 
explanation of the intricate symbolism of the Tantra presented by 
Abhinavagupta is rooted in the tradition, on the one hand, and is 
shaped by his brilliant insight, on the other. Without Abhinavagupta, 
it would be difficult to cut clear pathways through the thorny jungle 
of Tantric symbolism. 

Abhinavagupta presents the otherwise difficult philosophy of 
Tantra in a cogent and coherent way that makes the Tantric position 
logically and rationally acceptable. What is complex in Tantra 
becomes simple in his treatment; what is esoteric and mystical 
becomes rationally understandable. 

The clarity and precision with which Abhinavagupta has advo- 
cated the Tantric philosophy, and the ingenuity and insight with 
which he has interpreted the Tantric position, have had a tremen- 
dous impact on the Tantric thinkers who followed him. The power- 
ful impact is really due to the unusual clarity and insight with which 
he tackles the problems. The beauty of Abhinavagupta is that he is 
relevant even now. His name, Abhinava, which means “novel” or 
"new," becomes literally meaningful: Abhinavaguptais “ever-new.”” 
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f Abhinavagupta also provides the thread of unity among the dif- 
wi ferent sub-trends of the Kashmir Saiva.tradition, weaving them into 
one whole of the Trika, or Pratyabhijñā, philosophy of Kashmir 
Saivism. At the time of Abhinava, Kashmir Saivism had four main 
sub-traditions — the Spanda, Krama, Kula, and Pratyabhijiia schools. 
The Spanda school emphasized ‘the dynamic aspect of Conscious- 
ness, technically called spanda or kriya. It advocated catching the 
thread of spontaneous activity as the means of realizing the Self. 
The Krama school, which emphasized the successive steps of mani- 
festation of the Self, or Siva, in the form of the world of creational | 
forms (vikalpas), tended to make use c of the creational forms to | 
reach the Self їп a successive way. The "Kula school, which empha- | 
sized the unity of Siva and Sakti symbolically expressed in the 
union of man and woman, aimed at Self-realization through the left- 
hand path (vama-marga), using the five M’s (paficamakara), espe- 
cially the fifth M of sexual union. 

The Krama tradition could be called the “way of the ant” 
(pipilika-marga): the spiritual aspirant (sadhaka) slowly and gradu- 
ally crosses each successive stage like an ant slowly crawling along. 
The Каша school is more like the “way of the bird" (viharigama- 
marga). The sadhaka, having already shaken off much of his or her 
ignorance in the present or a previous life, reaches the goal directly | 
like a bird that takes off from the ground and flies to the treetop. The 
bird does not have to advance by successive steps. The ant, however, 
has to go all the way along the tree trunk in order to reach the top. 

The Pratyabhijíià school, which emphasized the knowledge 
(jfiana) aspect of Reality, promoted the attainment of Self-realiza- 
tion by recognizing one’s unity with all beings through universal 
love./Pratyabhijfia means both the removal of ignorance, which 

| ! means the sense of duality, and the КЕРЕД of the awareness of 
( the absolute unity of oneself with all things.$! 

Abhinavagupta picks up the concept of pratyabhijfia and uses 
it as a thread to string the different flowers of the sub-trends of 
Kashmir Saivism into a single garland. For him Pratyabhijfia 
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becomes the philosophy, and all the other forms are incorporated 
within it. He may point out that Spanda, or Sakti, is another name 
for the natural dynamism of Siva, or Consciousness, which is at 
once both Siva and Sakti. Thus, Pratyabhijfia, which is the knowl- 
edge of the Self, or Siva, cannot be separated from Spanda. Krama 
is also included in Pratyabhijfia, for the creational forms are the 
manifestation of the Self, or Siva, and Siva can be reached through 
these successive steps too. It is just a question of different means 
(upàya). Krama would mainly come under what is technically 
called Saktopaya.™ As far as the Kula school is concerned, it is not 
at all different from Pratyabhijfia. Kula just advocates using а spe- 
cial means for attaining Self-realization (pratyabhijfia). This special 
means is the use of the five M's in a highly technical way, which 
aims at helping the sadhaka above the artificial duality of the so- 
called religious and profane. It is also meant to sublimate the aspi- 
rant's sexual energy into pure conjugal love, which in turn releases 
the imprisoned flow of universal love. The main aspect of the Kula 
sadhana is the transformation of sex into pure forms of love, until it 
finally reaches the stage of universal love, which is the correlate of 
Self-realization, or Pratyabhijíia. 

/ Thus Abhinavagupta succeeds in making a happy synthesis of 
the Spanda, Krama, and Kula in the body of Pratyabhijfia. Hence it 
is quite appropriate to identify the Pratyabhijfia philosophy with 
Kashmir Saivism, particularly in the context of Abhinavagupta. 
Abhinavagupta can be called the “Complete Saiva.” The Pratya- 
bhijfia school, which started with Somananda and was further 
developed by Utpaladeva, reached its perfect culmination in 
Abhinavagupta, who left nothing unexplained and wove all the sep- 
arate strands into a coherent system. 

Within the Pratyabhijfià school itself, which began with 
Somaànanda, Abhinava’s contribution is two-fold. First, he corrects 
and modifies the position of Somananda to make Pratyabhijfia a 
fully self-consistent system that is also compatible with other sys- 
tems. Second, he takes the ideas of his predecessors to their fullest 
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extension, making actual the potentials of the system and distin- 
guishing and clarifying the subtle nuances of the issues involved. 

The first point becomes evident when we investigate 
Somananda’s treatment of the Grammarian school of Bhartrhari. 
Somananda seems to think that the language philosophers do not 
accept Consciousness as Reality, and so their theory of the Word as 
Supreme (Sabda-brahmavada) is untenable, for the things of the 
world cannot be reasonably conceived of as manifestations of “ће 
Word,” or language (sabda), unless “the Word" is identified with 
Consciousness. Moreover, Sománanda also thinks that the Gram- 
marians do not accept transcendental speech (para vak), which is 
the matrix of the creational states of pasyanti, madhyama, and 
vaikhari. He sarcastically remarks that “for the ‘simpleton’ gram- 
marians, pasyantiis the highest state."63 

Although Abhinavagupta does not openly criticize Somananda, 
he seems to reject Somananda's criticism of Bhartrhari. He explains 
Reality, or Consciousness, in terms of Speech (Sabda, ог vak), in his 
Parátririsikà- Vivarana and elsewhere, and makes it clear that the 
position of the Trika philosophy is not different from that of the 
Grammarians. The Grammarians identify Speech with Conscious- 
ness and do accept the transcendental state (para or parapa$yanti), 
which is the matrix of everything. Of course, the process of cre- 
ation, just as in Kashmir Saivism, starts with pasyanti. Since the 
Grammarians are more interested in the process of Creation, they 
start with pasyanti. But this does not mean that they omit the tran- 
scendent (para). Abhinavagupta corrects and modifies the unjus- 
tified attitude of Somananda towards Bhartrhari so that the 
non-duality of Consciousness (cidadvaita) of Kashmir Saivism 
becomes coherent with the non-duality of Sound (sabdadvaita) of 
Bhartrhari. 

The second point — namely that Abhinavagupta is the culmi- 
nation of the Pratyabhijfia philosophy — becomes evident in a 
study of the works of Ѕотӣпапаа, Utpaladeva, and Abhinavagupta. 
We receive the first glimpse of the Pratyabhijfia philosophy in 
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Somananda’s Siva-drsti, but it is stated in almost a simmary form. 
Moreover, the Siva-drsti is very difficult in style. Therefore, 
Utpaladeva developed the philosophy of Somànanda with greater 
detail and in a simpler style. But even in Utpala all the issues were 
not fully spelled out. The aspect relating to spiritual practice (sad- 
hana), for example, was touched on only briefly. 

Abhinavagupta fulfilled the task of developing the Pratyabhijfia 
philosophy to completion. The seed of the philosophy of Self- 
recognition (4tma-pratyabhijfia), or Self-realization, sprouts in 
Vasugupta, becomes а sapling in Somànanda, and grows into the 
form of a small tree in Utpaladeva. With Abhinavagupta it develops 
into a fully grown tree with all its branches and boughs laden with 
fruits and flowers. 

An additional point regarding the significance of Abhinavagupta 
is that he expounded the Indian theory of aesthetics, and he did 
that in the light of Saiva philosophy. As I already mentioned, 
Abhinavagupta wrote well-known commentaries on the Natya- 
Sastra of Bharata and on the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana. In his 
Commentary on Bharata, called Bharati or Abhinavabharati, he 
expounded on the theory of rasa (“aesthetic enjoyment"), from the 
Saiva standpoint, to perfection. 


2 


Epistemology' 


THE PROBLEM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Can there be a “science” of spiritual experience? Is the term sci- 
ence not a misnomer in the context of the spiritual? What does the 
word spiritual mean, exactly? Does the alleged entity called Spirit, 
Consciousness, or Self really exist, and is the so-called spiritual 
experience a true objective phenomenon? Can we successfully use 
scientific methodology in the realm beyond empirical experience? 
Can we make rational inquiry into the extra-empirical realm, 
assuming it even exists? I propose to discuss these and other ques- 
tions in the present chapter. 

Itis obvious that along with the body there is a knowing or think- 
ing principle in us. I call this the “I,” “The self," or consciousness." 
The existence of this consciousness is asserted by Descartes's “I 
think, therefore I am," Advaita Vedanta’s “Опе who denies the self, 
that denier itself is the self,”? and Kashmir Saivism's “The self is 
present as the doer and the knower at the very beginning of all 
behavior."? But it is also clear that the arguments of Descartes, 
Advaita Vedanta, and Kashmir Saivism do not succeed in proving 
the ontological self. All they prove is that there is an epistemological 
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principle of knowing or thinking. It is beyond our reach to know 
whether this epistemological principle is just the “synthetic unity of 
pure apperception,” as Kant would have it, which is just a formal 
unity, or is also a metaphysical reality, or entity. It is from this point 
that metaphysical speculations and scientific hypotheses about the 
self, or consciousness, start. 

Logically, we cannot rule out the possibility that consciousness, 
or the self, is not merely an epistemological principle but also an 
ontological entity. Besides accepting the existence of the ontologi- 
cal self as a possibility, we can also accept itas a hypothesis as legit- 
imate as the biological theory that consciousness is a cerebral 
activity. We cannot say that the spiritual hypothesis has less weight 
than the biological one; the spiritual hypothesis of consciousness 
explains mental phenomena better, perhaps, than the biological 
hypothesis does. 

The biologist might think that he or she has proved for certain 
that consciousness is a product or a f anction of the body. In order to 
press this point he or she may put forth the two following argu- 
ments; (a) consciousness is never found independent of the body — 
it is always found in and through the body; (b) a change in the state 
of the body brings about a change in the state of consciousness. For 
example, when the body meets with an accident, the person 
becomes unconscious, and when the body is brought back to its nor- 
mal condition by medical treatment, consciousness returns. The 
accident brings about a change in the bodily processes, which in 
turn effects a change in the state of consciousness. The medical 
treatment produces an opposite change in the bodily processes, 
resulting in the restoration of consciousness. 

The above arguments, the biologist might think, prove conclu- 
sively that consciousness is a bodily product or function and that 
consciousness is not an entity over and above the body. The spiritu- 
ally-minded thinker might retort that the above two arguments 
prove only that consciousness, in order to express itself, requires a 
body in a condition of fitness. They do not prove that consciousness 
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is not an independent entity. The following analogy illustrates the 
point. For the expression or flow of electric current there are two 
conditions that must be met: (a) there must be wire or some other 
medium — the flow of electricity is not possible without a medium, 
and (b) the negative-positive circuit must be unbroken — that is, the 
wire must be in a condition of fitness. When the circuit is cut, the elec- 
tricity ceases to flow, and when the circuit is re-connected, the flow of 
electricity resumes. However, just because the flow of electricity 
depends upon the wire, and a change in the condition of the wire 
brings a change in the ability of the electricity to flow, this does not 
mean that the electricity is a product of the wire. Electricity is an 
independent substance that operates through wire, or through any 
other medium, when that medium is in a condition of fitness. 
Similarly, consciousness might be an independent entity that 
expresses itself through the body when the body is in a fit condition. 

Consciousness thus might be more than just a cerebral activity. 
That consciousness could be an independent entity expressing itself 
through the nervous system is a perfectly legitimate hypothesis. 
Tantric epistemology starts with the logically valid presupposition 
that consciousness is not merely a knowing function but is also a 
non-material entity (tattva) present within the body. 

It is obvious that the axiology of a system is based on its ontol- 
ogy, or metaphysics, and the ontology is, in turn, based on the epis- 
temology the system holds. Epistemology, therefore, is the basis of 
philosophy. Though in the history of philosophy it is difficult to 
find an epistemology free of ontological presuppositions, an effort 
can be made, as Kant did, to present the epistemology indepen- 
dently. The same can be done in the case of Tantric epistemology. It 
is true that the Tantric theory of knowledge as given in the texts is 
intermingled with ontology, and sometimes it becomes difficult, 
even impossible, to understand the epistemological position with- 
out having the ontological presupposition in mind. However, it is 
not altogether impossible to extricate the epistemology of Tantra 
from its ontology and present it in an independent way. 
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KNOWLEDGE AS THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


In order to understand the nature of knowledge it is necessary to | 
understand its relation to consciousness, or the self. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system takes knowledge to be an incidental attribute of 
the self. The basis of this contention is perhaps Nyaya's view of 
sleep: in sleep the self is present, yet there is no process of knowing. 

Sarnkhya, Vedanta, and many other systems hold that knowl- 
edge is not a quality of the self, much less an incidental one. To 
them, knowledge is the very nature of the self, or corsciousness. 
Tantra joins them in maintaining that knowledge is the nature of the 
self. The popular analogy given in this comext is that of light and 
illumination. Light and illumination are not two different things, 
because light is nothing but illumination. Illumination is not a qual- 
ity (guna) of light, it is the very nature (svarupa) of light. 

The substance-quality relationship entails an ontological differ- 
ence between the two. A quality merely resides in a substance; it is 
not one with the substance. The sweetness of sugar, for example, is | 
different from the sugar itself; sugar is merely the substratum of 
sweetness. It would be wrong to say that sugar issweetness; the cor- 
rect expression would be that sugar has sweetness. In the case of 
light and illumination, however, it is wrong to say that light hasillu- 
mination; the right expression is that light is illumination, because | 
illumination is the nature of light, not a quality of light. 

The adherent of Nyàya would object that if knowledge is the | 
nature of the self, it should be present in deep sleep also. The Tantrist 
would answer that in deep sleep the self, or consciousness, is cov- 
ered; therefore it does not illumine itself or others. When the sun is 
covered by clouds, it is not that the sun is devoid of illumination; the 
rays of the sun are just obstructed by the clouds. The moment the 
clouds disperse, the sun is again visible. Similarly, during sleep, con- 
sciousness is clouded. When we wake up — that is, when the 
obstruction is removed from consciousness — it shines again. Dur- 
ing deep sleep the self, or consciousness, itself, is covered; therefore 
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illumination, or knowing, which is the very nature of the self, is 
also obscured. 

Consciousness and knowledge are substantially one. They are 
two only connotatively; denotatively they are one and the same. 
Knowledge may be understood as the natural and essential function 
of consciousness just as illumination is the natural function of light. 


KNOWLEDGE AS ACTIVITY 


On the issue of the nature of knowledge, the most significant 
contribution of Tantra is the concept that knowledge (jfiana) is also 
an activity (kriyà), though an effortless one. Advaita Vedanta, 
which stands in sharp contrast to this position, holds that knowledge 
is a state of passivity. According to Advaita, there may well be states 
of activity which lead to knowledge, but in the moment of knowl- 
edge itself we are passive. The awareness, or knowledge, of an 
object comes of its own accord, we do not make it happen. Take the 
knowledge of sweetness of a fruit, for example. We pick up the 
fruit, chew it, and devour the morsel — all of this is activity. But as 
far as the actual awareness of sweetness is concerned, we do not do 
it, we simply receive it. The point the Advaita Vedantins are empha- 
sizing here is that we do not actively bring the awareness of sweet- 
ness in the way that we actively put the fruit in our mouths; we are 
passive in that moment. Knowledge is dependent on the object 
(vastutantra) in a way that activity is not. We cannot choose to per- 
ceive or not perceive an object, or decide the way in which it will be 
known. But in activity we are free to choose—whether to do the 
activity or not, and how we will do it. Activity depends upon the sub- 
ject (purusatantra). 

The Tantrist would point out that although knowledge seems to 
be a state of passivity or inactivity, it really is not so. It is a state of 
passivity only in the sense that there is no voluntary doing or choos- 
ing on the part of the knower. But, insofar as knowing the object 
means grasping it, it implies a positive and active involvement on 
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the part of the knower. Knowledge, or knowing, is a kind of activ- 
ity, though effortless and automatic. The famous analogy of reflec- 
tion used by the Advaitin to press this point does not completely fit 
in the case of knowledge. The phenomenon of knowledge is gener- 
ally said to be analogous to reflection — as in the reflection of the 
moon in a pond. The pond is said to be like the mind and the reflec- 
tion of the moon like the image of the object reflected in the mind. It 
is further believed that just as the pond remains passive and unre- 
sponsive when the moon is reflected in it, so does the mind when the 
object is reflected in it. But the question arises, Is the knowing of an 
object just like the reflection of the moon in a pond? Of course, this 
analogy has some points in common with knowledge, and some- 
times the Tantrist even uses this analogy, but there is a fundamental 
difference. The pond does not actively grasp the moon. The pond 
does not have to understand, or become aware of, the moon — it is 
simply a case of physical reflection. But in the case of knowledge, 
the mind has to understand, or become aware of, the object; in 
knowledge, there is a grasping, or an active "catching" on the part 
of the knower. The pond is not actively involved in the process of 
reflection, but the knower is. 

The main point here is that unless there is grasping, that is, 
understanding, or being aware of, the object on the part of the 
knower, it cannot be a case of knowledge. It will be mere sensation, 
or it will be like the literal reflection of the moon. This means that 
the mind is active in knowing an object. Sensation becomes percep- 
tion only when consciousness, or the knower, turns itself to the sen- 
sation and understands it. If the mind or the attention of the knower 
is diverted elsewhere, the sensation cannot be understood, even if it 
has entered into the mind. Grasping or being aware of the sensation 
is a positive involvement or activity of the knowing consciousness. 
But why, as the Advaita Vedantin points out, does the phenomenon 
of knowledge appear to be a state of passivity? To this the Tantrist 
replies that this is because the activity in the knowledge or knowing 
is not voluntary, but automatic and effortless. We involuntarily 
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grasp or understand the object. Since this activity is involuntary, it 
may be misconstrued as not being there at all. The pond does not 
become aware of the reflection, but the mind does. Therefore 
knowledge is actually knowing, which suggests activity; the term 
knowingis not a linguistic misnomer. 


KNOWLEDGE IS SELF-ILLUMINED 


Knowledge reveals objects, but how is knowledge itself known? 
The Nyàya theory is that knowledge is known just as the table or the 
chair is known: knowledge is made the object of knowing, but that 
knowledge is known by an after-knowledge (anu-vyavasaya). “I 
know the table” is knowledge in the first moment. “I know that I 
know the table” is after-knowledge in the second moment, which is 
the knowledge of knowledge.® In the first place the table is the 
object of knowledge, and in the second moment the knowledge of 
the table is the object of knowledge. 

There are two difficulties in the Nyàya theory of after-knowl- 
edge. First, knowledge cannot be known as an object, because 
knowledge is a part of the knower and not of the known. Knowing 
the knowledge is the same as knowing the knower. The knower can- 
not be made into an object, because the knower, including the know- 
ing or knowledge always stands as the subject prior to the object. To 
know the knowing subject as an object in the subject-object mode 
of knowledge is a contradiction in terms. Since knowing, or knowl- 
edge, always stands outside the object known, it cannot itself be 
made an object.” If we make an object of knowledge, it ceases to be 
knowledge — the object itself is not knowledge; the knowing of 
that object is knowledge. 

Second, if knowledge is not revealed or known by itself and if it 
requires an after-knowledge in order to be revealed, it will cause an 
infinite regress. Knowledge is revealed by after-knowledge, but this 
after-knowledge itself, being knowledge, requires a second after- 
knowledge, and the second one will require a third one, and so on ad 
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infinitum. If knowledge is not illumined, or known, by itself in the 
very first moment of knowing, it cannot be known by after-knowl- 
edge. The Nyaya theory of after-knowledge is obviously naive; it is 
not tenable. 

Knowledge cannot be known as an object. Yet it is a fact that 
when we know something we also know that we know it — we 
know our knowledge. This simply mearis that the mode of knowing 
the knowledge differs from the subject-object mode of knowing. 
This mode is what is called self-illumination (svayamprakasa).® 
Knowledge is revealed or illumined by itself in the very first moment 
of revealing the object.? I know the table and at the same time I auto- 
matically know that I know the table. Knowledge is like light. Light 
reveals or illumines the object, and it also reveals itself in the 
process. But the remarkable thing is that light does not reveal itself 
in the same way that it reveals the table and the chair. It reveals the 
table by falling on the table — that is, by making the table its 
object, but in order to reveal itself it does not turn around and fall 
on itself. Light does not make itself its object, yet it does illumine 
itself. It illumines itself subjectively. Light is self-illumined 
(svayamprakasa). Similarly, knowledge becomes aware of itself 
not by making itself its object; it does so through self-illumination. 


CONSCIOUSNESS AS THE MEANS OF KNOWLEDGE 


The systems of Indian philosophy accept several means of valid 
knowledge (ргаталазѕ), the number ranging from one to ten. 
Perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), and verbal testimony 
(Sabda) are the most prominent ones. Tantrism is not particular 
about the number of these means. It may accept all of them, but it 
has a deeper insight into the problem of the means of knowledge. 
The Tantric insight is that it is the consciousness that is the founda- 
tion, or underlying principle, of all means of knowledge.!° Con- 
sciousness, therefore, is the real means of knowledge, or the 
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pramàna.!! All the other means are its extension, or the means 
which the consciousness uses for its own ends. 

What makes a means of knowledge valid? What reveals the 
truth of a particular means? The answer is consciousness. Call it 
reason or understanding or the self — it is this that is the basis of 
every means of knowledge. After all how do we know that percep- 
tion, for example, is a means of valid knowledge? It is our reason 
that ascertains the truth of perception. Moreover it is consciousness 
that perceives through the tools of perception (pratyaksa). The mere 
contact of the sense organ with its object does not result in knowl- 
edge through perception. It is the inner consciousness operating 
through the sense-object contact that makes perception a means of 
knowledge. This is the case with the other means of knowledge 
also. Scriptural authority (4gama-pramana), which is said to be the 
real means of knowledge, is actually understood in the sense of con- 
sciousness (as in the super-consciousness of the yogins and seers, or 
even of God). It is said, “Agama is another name £iven-to-the lin- 
guistic expression of the inner ideation or knowing of Siva whose 
nature is consciousness and this (Агата) is the life of perception 
(pratyaksa), etc,””!2 

From what is said above it follows that consciousness, whicii is 
the means of knowledge, uses the other means (perception, etc.) as 
its means. In other words, the other means are really an extension of 
consciousness. In perception, for example, consciousness, or the 
self, is the knower. Here it knows through the sensing organs making 
contact with the object. Similarly in the case of inference (anumana) 
it is consciousness that knows through the inferential mechanisms 
(vyapti, etc.). Tantrism differs from Sarnkhya, which maintains that 
it is the intellect (buddhi) and not the self or consciousness (purusa) 
directly that knows. The Tantrist would clarify that the intellect or 
the sense organ (indriya) is merely a means or a mechanism of 
knowing. The apparatus itself does not see or know. For example, 
when I know or see a table, it is not the eye, the visual apparatus, or 
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the intellect, the mental apparatus, that sees; it is really I, the self, or 
consciousness, who am seeing. I am seeing through the eyes or with 
the help of the eyes. I am hearing throughthe ears and so on. 

Tantrism emphatically denies the independent status of the intel- 
lect and the sense organs, which are seen simply as the means of 
knowing. Consciousness, or the self, uses them in order to know. 
Thus, the different means of knowledge are the varieties or exten- 
sions of one and the same means (ргатапа), which is consciousness. 

An objection may be raised here. If consciousness or the self is 
the real knower, why is it that things that lack consciousness some- 
times seem to “know”? Plants, for example, sometimes seem to act 
intelligently. The answer is that this is possible because the con- 
sciousness latent in the plant or in other inanimate objects, becomes 
expressed, Tantrism holds that consciousness is present everywhere 
in latent form. When it for some reason becomes manifest, then the 
so-called unconscious matter also begins to perform conscious 
activity. But this is strictly because the consciousness latent in mat- 
ter is now to some extent awakened. It is the consciousness, not the 
matter itself, that knows. Sankhya mistakes the intellect ( buddhi), 
an evolute of matter (prakrti), for the knower. The buddhi does not 
know; it is the self or consciousness (cit) that knows in and through 
the buddhi.'3 

The question may be asked, If the sense organs are only the 
means of knowing, and consciousness is the real knower, can con- 
sciousness function independent of those means, or must it always 
depend on thern? The answer is that consciousness can function 
independently. When it is tainted with impurity (mala) and is con- 
fined to and bound by the body, consciousness has to depend upon 
the sense organs for knowledge. When one is confined within the 
walls of a house, one needs windows to peep out of in order to see 
the outside world. The moment one is free from the confinement of 
the house, one can see directly without windows or any apparatus. 
Similarly, when the self or consciousness is free from the confine- 
ment of the body, it can perceive without the sense organs. The 
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yogin who attains extra-sensory perception by being freed from 
impurity to some extent can also function without any sensory appa- 
ratus. The level of independence of consciousness is proportionate 
to the freedom from impurity. Complete freedom from impurity 
results in perfect independence, as in the case of the jivanmukta. In 
that state one can still use the physical means freely. This is like a 
king who, although entitled to ride in the state chariot, adopts foot 
locomotion of his free will. 


CONSCIOUSNESS IS SELF-ILLUMINED 


Itis the consciousness that knows or proves the existence of the 
object through various means, but how is consciousness itself 
known or proved? Consciousness is self-illumined and, therefore, 
self-proved. I have alréady demonstrated that knowledge is self- 
illumined (svayamprakasa); the same is true for consciousness also. 
Knowledge and consciousness, or the self, are both self-illumined. 
In fact, consciousness and knowledge are substantially one. It is 
consciousness that illumines or proves the other means of proving; 
it cannot itself be illumined by the other means.!4 That which is the 
ground of all cannot itself be grounded upon something else; it must 
be self-grounded. Logic demands that unless consciousness is self- 
illumined, it cannot illumine other things. Experience also reveals 
that consciousness is self-illumined. 

In the second verse of the Iévarapratyabhijfià-kárikà, Utpaladeva 
summarizes the argument that the self, or consciousness, is self- 
proved. The self is the doer and the knower. The activities of doing 
and knowing are obvious; they do not require any proof. Doing pre- 
supposes a doer and knowing presupposes a knower. There can be 
no doing without the doer, no knowing without the knower. There- 
fore, the self is logically presupposed in all doings and knowings 
(adi-siddha).'5 

The self is already present in all assertions and denials. When I 
assert or deny anything, I am present as the asserter or the denier. 
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Even if I deny the self and say, “I am not,” this statement itself 
proves that I am. Jam before anything is. I am the logical presuppo- 
sition, or the epistemological ground, of everything. 

Abhinavagupta argues that acceptance of a knowing conscious- 
ness is a logical necessity. Without consciousness the world would 
remain unknown. !6 It is an obvious fact that the world is illumined, 
or known. This fact of the world's being known entails the exis- 
tence of a knowing consciousness. The world is insentient matter; 
therefore it cannot be known by itself. In order to become known, it 
requires a knowing consciousness. And it is a fact that the world is 
known. This means that a knowing consciousness does exist. 

The same argument, in almost the same words, is used by 
Vacaspati Misra, an Advaita Vedantin, in his famous commentary 
called Bhamati. He argues that in the absence of the knowing con- 
sciousness the world will become *'dark," that is, the world will 
become unknown. Therefore, consciousness, or the self, must be 
accepted on this account. ! 

In Western philosophy, Kant has taken virtually Че same posi- 
tion in establishing the a priori existence of "reason" or “under- 
standing," over and above empirical objects. “Percepts,” or 
empirical sensations are blind; they cannot be aware of themselves. 
In order to be known they require a knowing "reason," or “under- 
standing." This transcendental epistemological principle of know- 
ing exists a priori; in its absence there would be no knowledge at all. 

This should not lead us to think that the self is not directly expe- 
rienced and is only known by logical implication, however. The self 
is also known directly. We directly experience ourselves, as the self 
is self-illumined (svayamprakasa). The existence of the self is 
proved by logic and confirmed by experience. 

That the self or consciousness is self-illumined and therefore self- 
proved is the basic understanding of all the systems of Indian philos- 
ophy that accept the concept of the self. All of them advance more or 
less the same argument. Sarhkhya, for example, proves the existence 
of the self (purusa) by the argument that the self is the ground 
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(adhisthàna) of all mental activities.!9 Jainism and Saiva Siddhanta, 
while criticizing the no-soul theorist (Nairatmyavadin), retort that 
the very statement of the Nairatmyavadin that “the self is not” 
proves that the self is, as the existence of the self is implied in this 
very denial of it. The Advaitins present the argument perhaps in the 
clearest and the most sustained way. I have already mentioned the 
"dark" argument of Vacaspati. Sankaracárya says that even when 
one denies the self, one really proves its existence, for the denier is 
actually the self.!9 

In Western philosophy, Descartes is the champion of this argu- 
ment. He starts with doubting, then it becomes clear to him that 
what is doubted may be true or false, but the fact of doubting is quite 
obvious. Therefore, the doubting itself cannot be doubted. He fur- 
ther observes that doubting presupposes a doubter. What is true in 
the case of doubting is true in the case of thinking in general; 
Descartes thus shifts the argument from doubting to thinking and 
concludes “I think, therefore, I am" (cogito ergo sum). It should 
also be clear from the Cartesian treatment of the knowledge of the 
self that Descartes accepts the existence of the self not merely on 
the basis of this logical demand, but also because he is directly 
aware of himself. The doubting or thinking is an aid in turning his 
attention to the self. 

It is only the epistemological self and not the ontological self 
that is proved by self-illumination and by the above argument. In 
Tantrism the ontological nature of the self is accepted on the basis 
of the 4gama-pramana, which is direct knowledge. These points 
will be discussed at the end of this chapter. 


AGAMIC KNOWLEDGE 


As far as the knowing capacity is concerned, we may broadly 
divide consciousness into two levels, or stages — the ordinary and 
the extraordinary. The ordinary level is that of the bound self (pasu). 
At the bound level, consciousness is tainted, or covered with impurity 
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(mala); therefore, knowledge at this stage is limited. This is the 
level of ordinary knowledge where we use the empirical means of 
knowledge — perception, inference, and so on. The extraordinary 
level is that of the freed consciousness. Here one need not use the 
empirical means of knowledge because at this level consciousness, 
freed from impurity, is independent of the physical means of 
knowledge. This is the stage of direct, intuitive (agama) knowledge. 
Agama is another name for the deep, inner, intuitive experience of 
the seer who has risen to the level of Siva-consciousness.”° 
Tantra does not have much to say about the empirical means of 
knowledge like perception and inference, as it is not interested in 
ordinary knowledge as much as intuitive (двата) knowledge. It is 
intuitive knowledge that reveals Reality. The Tantrist therefore 
attempts to deal with intuitive rather than empirical means of knowl- 
edge. Therefore, we will direct our attention to the Agamas. It should 
be made clear from the beginning that an Agama is not merely a 
scripture or text; it is the record of higher experience. Agama pri- 
marily means the knowledge or experience of consciousness at the 
intuitive level. As mentioned above, Abhinavagupta interprets the 
dialogue between Sankara and Parvati that forms the structure of 
the Agamas as the inner dialogue within our own consciousness. 
Agamais really a particular level of knowledge, or consciousness. 
Even if the Agamas are taken to be revelation, it makes no dif- 
ference, because in the Indian tradition revelation and higher expe- 
rience are one and the same. The Indian concept of revelation is 
different from the Semitic one. In the Semitic religions such as 
| Christianity and Islam revelation is understood as knowledge given 
by God to humanity through the agency of the prophets. One cannot 
obtain it through one’s own effort, or sadhana; it is wholly a prerog- 
ative of God“ In the Indian tradition, however, revelation is taken to 
be the knowledge of one’s own Higher Self, which can be acquired 
through sadhana. Since God is the Higher Self of humanity, revela- 
tion is the voice of one’s own Self. This is why it is natural for 
J Abhinavagupta to interpret the Agamic dialogue of Sankara and 
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Parvati as the interaction betwegn.the higher and lower selves 
within our own conscious ess.?! Revelation in the Semitic tradition 

is, more or less, a one-way affair. God reveals the truth to human- 
kind. We cannot verify it; we have to accept it on faith. But in the == 
Indian conception of revelation there is the premise that it can be 
verified in actual experience by anyone who follows the required 
path. The aspirant, by perfecting his or her sadhana, can come to 
know the truth of revelation; it will not remain an object of faith. 

The consciousness of the yogin rises to the level of Siva or 
Brahman and becomes one with it. It is at this stage that the seer 
acquires the knowledge that is called revelation. He or she knows = 
Brahman by being Brahman.”? Anyone rising to this level can 
receive the revelatory knowledge, as this knowledge is the nature of 
one's real Self. Therefore, it is perfectly all right to use revelation =" 
and higher experience as synonyms. Indian tradition in general and 
Tantrism in particular use the two synonymously. The truth is that it 
is at once both revelation and experience. It is revelation because it 
is spontaneously revealed in the higher state of consciousness; it is a 
communication from the Higher Self to the lower one. And it is 
experience, obviously, because it is actually experienced by a per- 
son within his or her own Self, not transmitted from an external 
transcendent God. 

In the Indian tradition it is experience, not revelation in the 
Semitic sense that is accepted as the source of knowledge. The 
Indian seer after having achieved higher spiritual experience attains 
the knowledge of Reality, and shows others the way to have the 
same attainment. Buddha, for example, vouched that he had seen 
the Truth, and he called upon others to see the truth for themselves. 
He told his disciples, *O Bhikkhus, accept my words not because of 
my greatness, but accept them only after duly verifying them."?? He 
used to say, “come” and "see." Buddhism is thus called the “соте- 
and-see" religion (ehi-passako-maggo) or (ehi-pasyaka-marga). The 
point is that nothing need be accepted on mere faith or authority; 
everything should be examined and verified in experience. | 
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The Bhagavadgità also points ош that the truth is actually expe- 
rienced by the seers. Arjuna is thus required to accept the word of 
Krsna not simply because it is uttered by Krsna, but because it is 
experienced by the seers. The Gita says, “What is false cannot 
become true, and what is true cannot become false; the seers have 
seen both truth and falsity up to the end."24 

Western epistemologists, particularly Hume and Kant, have tried 
to show that our knowledge is confined to the realm of sense experi- 
ence. Any existence beyond the reach of the senses is doubtful, 
according to Hume; the reality of an object or the thing-in-itself is 
unknowable for Kant. Any attempt to go beyond the realm of the 
senses is seen as either speculation or faith; it is not considered 
knowledge. 

The obvious extension of the tenets of Hume and Kant is that 
philosophy should not entertain any speculation about reality. , 
However, the speculative idealism of Fichte and Schelling arose 
immediately after Kant, and culminated in Hegel. Soon, however, 
there was a sharp reaction against Hegelian speculation, and a 1 
return to the ideas of Hume and Kant. The basic Humian-Kantian | 
insight that we cannot go beyond sense experience and know meta- 
physical reality was appreciated. This gave rise to several systems 
of philosophical thinking, each one starting from the same Humian- 
Kantian premise but moving in different directions and drawing dif- 
ferent conclusions. Logical positivism, for example, rejected 
metaphysics as “meaningless” because metaphysical statements 
cannot be verified, and embraced science, which alone is accessible 
to our senses. Phenomenology restricted philosophical inquiry to 
the actual phenomenon available, namely, the knowing conscious- 
ness and what is met in experience. Existentialism also rejected 
ontological speculation about the essence of humankind and the 
world as “inauthentic” and concentrated upon the actual living 
existence of humanity. The starting point of all these movements is 
the aforesaid Humian-Kantian position. Humian-Kantian theory is t 
thus the basis of Western epistemology in the contemporary period. 
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This basic insight of Western epistemology is accepted and appre- 
ciated in Indian philosophy in general and Tantrism in particular. 
Since the Upanisadic-Tantric era it has been clear to the Indian 
mind that our ordinary knowledge does not have access to the realm 
of Reality; it is confined to the phenomenal world of sense experi- e 
ence, technically called samvrtiin Buddhism, vyavahara in Advaita- 
Vedanta, abhasa in Kashmir Saivism, and samsara or jagat in some 
other systems of Indian philosophy. The Tantrist fully appreciates 
the Humian-Kantian idea and wholly agrees with it, but Tantrism, 
like a typical Oriental system, does not end with sense experience. 
It moves a step forward, claiming that there is a way of knowing 
higher than sense experience—a higher way that reveals reality. 
Behind this claim there is the very strong Indian tradition of eid 
knowledge, which bears the promise of verification. 

In the Indian tradition, the concept of metaphysics is different 
from the Western concept. In the West, metaphysics is mainly spec- 
ulative and therefore subject to the contemporary criticism that it is 
“meaningless,” “inauthentic,” or “unscientific.” In the Indian tra- 
dition, especially in Tantrism, however, metaphysics is not specula4=— 

tion; it is experience (anubhava) acquired by induction ыы 

In this sense it is worthy to be called science ( vijfiana). Therefore, it 

is neither meaningless" nor “inauthentic.” 

While the empiricist is perfectly right in accepting the validity 
4 sense experience, there are no grounds for rejecting the possibil- 
ity of a way of knowing other than the sensory one. It is epistemo- 
logical dogmatism to claim that sense experience is the only valid 
means of knowledge and that, therefore, empirical science is the 
only meaningful study. It is rigid dogmatism to reject without care- 

ful investigation the claims of yogins to higher experience. 
The Agama thus provides an experiential basis for philosophy. 

If a philosophy originates purely from the imagination of the 

philosopher, it is nothing but speculation; it can never become a 

praxis. Logical positivism and some of the other contemporary 

philosophies are correct in their assertion that purely speculative 
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philosophy has no meaning. The Tantrist would fully agree with the 
. positivist assessment, but would move a step further and add that 
| the empirical is not the only realm of experience — there is also an 
2 extrasempiricalexperience. This higher yogic experience, the 
Tantrist would say, is not a mere theoretical possibility, nor is it the 
privilege of the Agamic seer only. It can be had by all. In fact, in all 
ages the yogins, saints, and sages have succeeded in having it. The 
existence of this state can be verified if the means of verification is 
/ not confined to empirical evidence. 


AGAMIC KNOWLEDGE IS SCIENTIFIC 


I propose that the Agamic knowledge is a science because it is 
based on the scientific method, and has the possibility of being veri- 
fied. Let us first see what is meant by science and whether we can 
legitimately use the word in that sense. Generally speaking, there 
are two essential features of science that must be present in any 
inquiry that claims to be scientific. First, science is based not on 
imagination or faith, but on experience. Since ordinarily sense 
experience is the only mode of experience, scientific inquiry is con- 
fined to the realm of sense experience. But the question here is 
whether the emphasis of scientific inquiry is on experience in gen- 
eral or sense experience in particular. I think the emphasis must be 
on experience in general. Science is confined to sense experience 
not because it is bound to be so by definition — it is not — but 
because it knows no other mode of experience. If some other mode 
of experience is found to exist, there should be no objection from 
science to including it within its realm. The burden, then, is not to 
show that a non-sensory experience is scientific, but to show that 
such an experience really exists. 

The second feature of science, which is related to the first, is the 

/ objectivity of experience. We call the knowledge of a table scien- 
tific, because the table can be cognized objectively. Here, again, it 
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must be made clear that objectivity does not mean externality of ) 
experience; externality is a product of the sense organs, it is not the 
nature of objectivity itself. The psychological experience of emotions 
and ideas is essentially internal, but the objectivity of these cannot 
be denied since we can experience them within ourselves. 
Objectivity only means that experience should be true, that is, there 
should be no illusory content in one's experience. It is immaterial 
whether one has the true experience from within or from without. 

If we accept the meaning of science given above, we are led to 
revise the meaning of verification. What is called verification in sci- = 
ence need not be confined to sense experience. The testing of truth 
in any kind of objective experience is worthy of being called verifi. 
cation. 

In this context it is significant to note that the Tantra is called 
Agama, or Agamana. Agamana literally means “induction.” Since 
the Tantra is based on inductive experience, it is rightly called 
Agama; that is why Abhinavagupta calls it the “School of Experi- 
ence" (anubhava-sampradaya).> In the Indian tradition induction is 
not used merely in the sense of sensory experience, it connotes all 
experience in general. The meaning of induction, like that of sci- * 
ence, should not be confined to sense experience. Induction has a — 
wider connotation including the yogic experience of the seers 
within its realm. 

What is written in the Upanisads and in the Agamas is the word 
of those seers who experienced the Truth. The truth of these texts is — 
ultimately based on yogic experience. When a geography teacher 
says that there are Rocky Mountains in North America, describing 
the topography of the region, we know that the teacher's words are 
ultimately based on the experience of the surveyors who have actu- 
ally visited the region of the Rocky Mountains. So, also, is the truth ~ 
of the Agamic statements ultimately based on the findings of the 
seers and yogins. While the Agama may be the word of God, it is 
also the word of those who attained realization describing their 
actual experience. 
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The Agamic experience can be called scientific for the simple 
reason that it is true experience and we can have it even now. This 
true objective experience was had by saints and seers of the past and 
it has continued to be experienced down through the ages. Indians 
long ago acquired this experience and applied it to the problems of 
life. They widely experimented with its application to the different 
areas of life. Thus they developed a science of such experiences. 


The means of acquiring this experience was called yoga. There are 


various forms of yoga, both theistic and non-theistic, but in essence 
yoga is independent of theistic beliefs because it is based on practi- 
cal experience not faith. In this sense the yogic approach is perfectly 
rational. We can call it yogic science. The knowledge of this sci- 
ence was handed down from guru to disciple through personal con- 
tact."6 It was also recorded in texts on yoga and allied subjects, but 
unfortunately most of the records are lost. Meant for esoteric use, 
they were never widely publicized. 

The statements of the Agamas are not meant to be accepted 
merely on faith; they are to be verified in actual experience. We 
may take them on faith as working knowledge in the beginning, but 


a the goal is to experience them for ourselves. In the Upanisadic tradi- 


oO 


tion also, hearing the truth from the teacher (sruti or Sravana) is only 
the beginning. The next step is contemplation, or pondering over 
the teaching (mati or manana), and finally there is meditation, or the 
process of realization (nididhyasana), which leads to higher experi- 
ence (anubhüti). 

The encounter with a foreign country is analogous to this 
process of verifying Agamic truth. Suppose one has never been to a 
certain foreign country. Some people who claim to have been to that 
country give one a description of it. One also looks at books written 
about the country, based on descriptions given by people who have 
visited it. In the beginning one will have to accept what is written 
there. But, if one wishes to verify the truth of the record, one can do 
so. Of course, one will have to fulfill the prerequisites — acquiring 
the necessary passport and visa, saving money, booking passage, 
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and finally taking the journey. Then one can see the new country 
with one's own eyes. 

Similarly, we can verify the truth of the Agamic record. Of 
course, we will have to satisfy the necessary prerequisites. We will 
have to do sadhana and purify our consciousness; only then can we 
attain the intuitive Agamic state of consciousness and see the truth 
with our own eyes. 

Even in science, the process of verification has its own prereq- 
uisites. We cannot see scientific truth with the naked eye; we have 
to have the help of scientific instruments. Moreover, a naive layman 
cannot successfully verify the scientific statements; he or she has to 
undergo scientific training to some extent at least. Then alone will 
he or she be able to verify the findings. Similarly, the Agamic truth 
cannot be verified without undergoing the sadhana necessary for 
the unfolding of higher consciousness. If empiricists demand that 
the Agamic truth be accessible to our ordinary untrained and impure 
consciousness, they are asking too much. And if for lack of that they 
reject the Agamic claim as mere speculation, their attitude is dog- 
matic, illogical, and unscientific. The true scientist may have an 
attitude of doubt, not an attitude of rejection. 

Tantra claims that the truth it espouses is verifiable, for it can 
actually be perceived. The Kularnava Tantra says, “Perception is 
the proof accepted by all beings. Those who argue against the truth 
are defeated by the strength of the perceptibility of the truth. Who 
knows about the unseen? The true philosophy is that which gives 
tangible results.”27 And, therefore, “Kaulism (Tantrism) stands 
proved because it gives tangible results. "28 

It is relevant here to refer to the criticism of Indian philosophy 
given by some occidental scholars to the effect that Indian philoso- 
phy is dogmatic because it is based on scripture. In answer to this I 
would point out that Indian philosophy is based on scripture for two 
reasons. First, the Indian philosophers knew perhaps from the very 
beginning that reality, or the ontological truth, is inaccessible to our 
ordinary knowledge, a truism that Hume and Kant pointed out as 
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late as the 18th century. If reality is beyond our reach, but we still 
want to have a picture of reality, then we have to resort to the revela- 
tion of scripture. The words of those who are believed to have 
acquired higher knowledge and thus know reality are our only 
resource if we want to have a picture of reality. Otherwise all our 
thinking about reality will be mere speculation. 

Second, recourse to scripture is not mere faith, as this scripture 
is taken as the recorded experience of the seers. Moreover, there is 
the possibility that the scripture can be verified in our actual experi- 
ence, and there is a tradition of yogins and siddhas doing so in their 
lives. Knowing that reason or ordinary understanding cannot know 
reality and that there is a tradition of higher experience called sruti 
or agama, it is natural for the Indian philosopher to make this higher 
experience the basic source of philosophy. 

In a nutshell, the truth of the Agamic tradition of spiritual real- 
ization, or Self-realization as it is called, is not just a possibility; 
there is a strong case for its probability. There is in India a long, 
continuous, and still-living tradition of Self-realization. Following 
are the points that suggest the truth of this tradition: (a) There have 
been people, the Upanisadic and Agamic seers for example, who 
have claimed to have achieved complete Self-realization. (b) They 
have not said that they alone can have it and that others are simply to 
accept their insight on faith; they have declared that anyone can 
have it, and that in fact everyone has the potential to have it. (c) 
They have sought out the ways and means of achieving full Self- 
realization and have made them public for others to follow. (d) It is 
not that others have not tried it; in fact, there is a long line of seers, 
saints, and yogins who have followed the path and have confirmed 
the truth. (e) Even in modern times there is no dearth of such per- 
sons. Ramakrishna Paramahansa, Vijayakrishna Goswami, Lahiri 
Mahashaya, Shirdi Sai Baba, Nityananda of Ganeshpuri, Ramana 
Maharshi, Sri Aurobindo, and many others can be cited as exam- 
ples. (f) The only people who reject the principle are those who 
have neither given due thought to it nor tried to verify the truth of it. 
Those who have followed the path have confirmed the truth; those 
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who deny it have never tried it. (g) Finally, the theory of Self-real- 
ization holds out the promise that anyone can try it and see the truth 
of it for him- or herself. We can verify the truth of Self-realization 
in our own lives end see the truth for ourselves. We can be sure that 
no risk is involved. 


OBJECTIONS TO AGAMA-PRAMANA 


Certain objections challenge the authenticity of higher experi- 
ence. I will take the questions one by one. The Carvaka would ques- 
tion, first, whether the so-called higher experience is a fraud and, 
because so many people are involved in it in an organized way, a 
case of mass deception.?? In answer to this, I will refer to the inter- 
nal and external evidence of its objectivity and authenticity. The 
internal evidence is that there is a self-contradiction in reaching 
Self-realization, on the one hand, and deceiving others, on the other 
hand. The psychology of cheating demands that there be others 
whom one considers different from oneself. One can cheat only 
those whom one considers not to be part of oneself. But a Self-real- 
ized person feels that everybody belongs to him or her; he or she is 
full of love for everyone. Who is cheated there? Only the person 
him- or herself, which is meaningless. Moreover, the realized per- 
son has no personal desires to fulfill; such a person has no motive 
for cheating others. If one has no selfish desires, under what cir- 
cumstances would one cheat others? 

The lives of the Buddha, Christ, and so on exemplify the truth of 
selfless love. Even those who are merely on the path toward Self- 
realization exemplify the same truth. Such people can be found in all 
times and places, though not in great numbers. Their actual behavior 
guarantees that there is no cheating involved. The sublimity of their 
characters, the inner calm of their minds, and the deep sense of self- 
satisfaction and fulfillment they possess show that they must have 
had that inner experience. Moreover, had they been cheats, they 
would have been exposed. Cheats, after some time, are exposed. 
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Hence, the claim of Self-realization is not a fraud. Of course, thete 
is no logical guarantee of this. It is logically possible that the whole 
thing is fake; but, then, it is equally possible that it is all true. Although 
it cannot be proved, it cannot be disproved either. The possibility 
that itis true cannot be ruled out. 

There are impostors and pseudo-Tantrists who, pretending to 
have attained the higher experience, cheat others. Such people 
arouse suspicion about the higher experience. Such people have 
always existed, and they can be found even now. But the presence of 
impostors does not disprove the truth of the higher experience. 
Their presence simply means that some false cases also prosper in 
the name of truth. 

Moreover, the Agamist would say, “Come and test for yourself; 
in testing no risk like nose-cutting is involved.” It is true that the 
Agamic claim can be proved or disproved only by testing it. It is 
open to test; if one has doubts, let one test it. The test does not 
involve risk; it requires moral and spiritual purification that is other- 
wise desirable anyway. There is a lineage of spiritual seekers who 
have tested and subsequently confirmed it. Those who reject it have 
never tested it, they reject it without duly verifying it. In fact, they 
are predisposed to reject it. Those who have tested it have con- 
firmed it. The sincere seekers who really follow the path find truth 
inthe Agamic claim. 

Another objection might come from the psychologist or the 
psychoanalyst. The psychoanalyst might point out that the so-called 
higher experience or Self-realization might not be a case of con- 
sciously deceiving others, but it could well be a case of unconscious 
self-deception. The so-called person of Self-realization might be a 
paranoid or hysterical personality; what is called higher experience 
might just be an abnormal or hysterical mood of his or her mind, and 
he or she could be under a permanent illusion of having had a higher 
experience. To put the question in simple terms, What is the guaran- 
tee that the so-called higher experience is not a mere illusion? In 
answer to this I can point out two things. First, higher experience, or 
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Self-realization, carries its own clarity and guarantee. It is not a 
denial of reason; in fact, it is higher reason. Our rational knowledge, 
which arises in our consciousness, does not require any proof, for it is 
self-illumined or self-proved. The Agamic experience is all the more 
reliable, for it is a clearer expression of consciousness. The ordinary 
reason on which we rely is but a partial expression of the higher con- 
sciousness. Second, in Self-realization there is no possibility of illu- 
sion, as it is the realization not of an object but of the subject itself. 
In the case of an illusion or of a dream, what is false is the dream 
object, not the dreamer. Abhinavagupta says, “In the case of illu- 
sory perception, the knowing part is not false, for the knowing 
(together with the knower) is not falsified or contradicted (even 
when the illusion is dispelled); what is projected in consciousness 
as an object — that alone is false, for that alone is contradicted later 
on."3? That is, the dreamer (subject) is true even after the dream is 
cancelled. The subject-consciousness is thus never false.?! The 
higher experience is just the experience of the Self, or the Subject 
(Atman), so there is no question of its being false. What is experi- 
enced as an object — say, as a perceptible form of some Deity — 
may be false. It is stated in the Upanisads that what is Spprelicaded 
as an object of thought or perceived as an object of the senses is not 
Brahman; Brahman is that Subject by whose light the mind and 
sense organs function.?? 

I do not mean to rule out the possibility that the higher experi- 
ence is an abnormality; however, the possibility of its being a gen- 
uine and healthy experience also exists, The Agamist would say 
that the higher experience, which is a state of “being in oneself,” is 
a sign of mental health, not mental abnormality. In fact, svastha, the 
Sanskrit term meaning “опе who is healthy," refers to one who is 
established in the Self (svasmin sthitah). Of course, it is true that 
there are abnormal persons suffering from psychoneuroses who 
claim to have had higher experience. Such people are certainly 
laboring under an illusion. But, again, the presence of such abnor- 
mal persons does not falsify the truth of the genuine experience. 
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The esoteric Agamic experience should not be confused with the 
abnormal consciousness of the psychoneurotic. 

The esoteric experience must also be distinguished from the 
abnormal experience aroused by drugs. Drugs may excite the nerves, 
and this may result in abnormal ideations and hallucinations. Such 
an experience is transitory — it lasts only as long as the traces of the 
drug remain. The esoteric Agamic experience, on the contrary, 
results from a permanent state of consciousness, free from halluci- 
nations and illusory ideations. The most significant characteristic of 
the Agamic experience is its absolute clarity. In the drug-aroused 
consciousness one may be confused, but in the higher experience 
one is perfectly clear. The drug experience is largely akin to 
dreams, but the Agamic experience is like the waking state. 

A question might also arise about the variety of the forms of 
expression of the higher experience. One might for example ask, 
Why are there different and sometimes conflicting versions of the 
so-called higher experience? It is actually asked, “If Kapila is omni- 
scient, what is the proof that Sugata (Buddha) is not? And, if both 
are omniscient, why is there a difference of opinion between the 
1wo?"33 Does it not suggest a lack of objectivity? 

In answer to the above, I will admit that the differences exist. 
There is, however, a valid explanation for them. The person who 
has attained the higher experience has arrived at that stage of expe- 
rience by means of a particular language and culture. It is natural, 
therefore, that the expression of that experience be shaped by that 
particular language and culture. Because language and cultures 
vary, the expression of higher experience varies — not in its eso- 
teric meaning, but in exoteric form. Second, one seer might empha- 
size a different aspect of the same experience, the different 
emphases arising out of the demand of the particular time and place 
to which he or she belongs. The Veda declares, “Тһе Truth is опе,{ 
but the wise speak of it in many ways.”34 Third, he or she may 
speak differently according to the different levels of listeners. The 

same truth can be expressed in different and sometimes apparently 
conflicting ways in order to suit the mental capability of different 
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people. This is called adhikaribheda. 1 have already pointed out that 
there has been a very strong consideration of adhikaribheda in the 
Indian tradition. Fourth, there may be statements in the Agama 
which are not self-contradictory, but the hearer may take them that 
way because of his or her misunderstanding and misinterpreting 
them. There may be — and in fact there is — a lot of misinterpreta- 
tion on the part of laymen, philosophers, and scholars as well. 


THE LIMITS OF KNOWLEDGE 


We have already seen that there are two types of knowledge: 
ordinary knowledge, which we all normally possess, and revealed 
knowledge, which is received from the seers. Ordinary knowledge 
has limits. It reveals only the knowing consciousness, which is 
called the self and what it perceives (abhàsa). I have already dis- 
cussed the self-revelatory character of the self; the knowledge of 
sense-datum (àbhàsa) is also self-illumined. 

Beyond the knowing self and that which is perceived, nothing 
can be known by ordinary knowledge. Tantra is clear on this point. 
Though the self is seen by ordinar y knowledge, its real identity as 


Siva is not ѕееп.25 Ordinary knowledge is limited to the epistemo- * 


logical nature of the self — that is, to the knowing unity of con- 
sciousness, It cannot reveal the ontological nature of the self; it 
cannot determine whether the self is an entity — soul, Siva, or a 
product of the body — or a mere principle of knowing. That this self 
is Siva is revealed by Agamic knowledge, not by ordinary knowl- 
edge. The recognition (pratyabhijfia) of the real identity of the self 
is only provided by Agamic knowledge. 

“Cogito ergo sum” and similar arguments prove the existence 
of the epistemological self only. Descartes mistook this for the onto- 
logical Self. Critics later showed that the workings of the rational 
processes indicate the existence of a knowing principle, but do not 
prove that this knowing principle is an entity, or soul. Only Agamic 
knowledge can establish that this principle is indeed a soul, or Siva. 


-— 
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By means of ordinary knowledge we cannot know Siva, or mat- 
ter either. What we “see” as matter is just the appearance (abhàása) 
of matter. We can at the most say that the world appears to us; we 
cannot be certain whether it is a real material world or a dream 
world projected by some mind. It should be made clear in this con- 
text that if the realist's position (that the world is real or material) 
cannot be known, the idealist's position (that the world is false or a 
mental projection) cannot be known either; we cannot know 
whether the world is true or false. The Tantrist idealist accepts the 
world as false (or as an ideal projection) not on the basis of ordinary 
knowledge, but on the basis of Agamic knowledge. 

By means of ordinary knowledge we also cannot know the exis- 
tence of other selves. We can infer other selves on the basis of the 
bodily movements supposedly belonging to them, but we cannot be 
logically sure, for the bodily activities may be mere е appearances in 
a dream. In other words, we cannot step out of the's solipsism of the 
knowing self merely on the basis of ordinary, knowledge. The 
Tantrist accepts the existence of other selves, again on the basis of 
Agamic knowledge. Of course, the independent existence of other 
selves is indicated or suggested by inference, but this can be con- 
firmed only by Agamic knowledge. 

Thus we see that the entire ontology of Tantrism is based on 
Agamic knowledge. If we do not use Agamic knowledge, proceed- 
ing merely on the basis of ordinary knowledge, we are bound to 
lapse into solipsism. Our ordinary knowledge cannot take us beyond 
the knowing self and the abhásas. Without Agamic knowledge we 
cannot break through our metaphysical confinement; we remain 
ever skeptic or agnostic. 


WHAT IS HIGHER EXPERIENCE? 


What is this so-called higher experience? So far, I have only 
referred to it without revealing what it is. The question may be 
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phrased thus: What is the nature of this experience? What is its 
mode and what is its content? 

In answer to the above question I might point out that it is diffi- 
cult to understand the nature of the higher experience unless one has 
experienced it. Still, we can try to form some idea of this experience 
on the basis of the account provided by the seers and yogins. I will 
discuss it in detail later in the context of Self-recognition (pratyab- 
hijfia), or Self-realization, and kundalini yoga. Here a brief treat- 
ment must suffice. 

People tend to grasp the higher experience in various ways and 
refer to it by diverse names such as “mystical,” “occult,” “super- 
natural,” “esoteric,” and so on. But although the higher experience 
possesses characteristics denoted by all these terms, it can be accu- 
rately labelled with none of them. It is not mystical, if mystical is 
understood in the sense of something beyond reason, because we 
can have an understanding of it. It can be subjected to rational and 
logical analysis. The term occult is generally used to mean come- 
thing that cannot be explained by the ordinary laws of nature. The 
higher experience is perfectly natural, so it cannot be called occult. 
Of course, it is in accordance with the higher laws of nature. Many 
higher scientific laws of nature are not known to the layman. Such 
scientific knowledge might be seen as occult, but the scientist 
knows that it is not occult. Similarly, the concept of higher experi- 
ence may not be clear to the ordinary mind, but that is no reason to _ 
call it *occult." Tantrism, which is based on that experience, is 
therefore not occultism. 

Similarly, higher experience is not supernatural, as it is a per- 
fectly natural state of consciousness. Again, of course, it is a higher 
or deeper state of consciousness. In fact, it is extremely natural, 
because it is our real nature. 

When we attain higher experience, it is not that we cultivate it 
anew; it is already there — latent or hidden or covered — and now it 
is uncovered. It is like removing the curtain from the face of a brilliant 
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light, or like freeing a caged lion of its fetters so that the “lion-ness” 
of the lion fully comes to the fore. That is why it is paradoxically 
called the “getting of the gotten” (praptasya praptih). 

If the term esoteric is used to mean something profound and 
related to the deeper laws of life, then higher experience is certainly 
esoteric. But if esoteric is used to mean something that is secret and 
confined to a specially initiated circle — something that cannot be 
known and discussed publicly — then it is not esoteric. There is 
nothing secret about it, just as there is nothing secret about the 
higher scientific knowledge discovered by advanced science. 

The terms used in the Tantric literature to denote this experi- 
ence are pratyabhijfia or atma-pratyabhijffa (“‘Self-recognition” or 
“Self-realization”), atma-jflana (“knowledge of the Self”), Siva- 
nubhüti (“experience of Sivahood or Divinity"), and mukti or moksa 
("liberation"). For want of a better English substitute, I am using 
the phrase higher experience; this is just to differentiate it from 
ordinary empirical experience. 

In order to understand the nature of higher experience we must 
first understand the Tantric theory of pratibha, or pratibha јӣапа. 
Even at the ordinary stage of knowledge we find two sources of 
knowledge. One is what is called empirical knowledge, which is 

„к acquired through the sense organs. The other is what is called intu- 
itive knowledge, which ensues directly from reason without the use 
of the sense organs. This type of knowledge comes into play in the 
formal sciences like Mathematics and Logic. Intuition (aparoksa- 
jfíána) is actually the mode of knowing wherein there is no media- 
tion (paroksata) between the knower (jfiátà) and the known (jffeya). 

For example, one's reason or intellect (buddhi) directly apprehends 

mathematical truth without the mediation of the sense organs, there- 
v^ fore, this knowledge is intuitive or “immediate” (without mediation 

— aparoksa). Empirical knowledge, on the other hand, is “mediate” 

(paroksa), for we know the sensory object only through the sense 

organ. What is called pratyaksa-jfiana, ог perception—the knowl- 

edge of a table, for example—-is really mediate knowledge 


i 
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(рагокѕа-јћапа), for there is the mediation of the sense organ\ 
between the knower and the object of knowledge. 

Itis obvious that intuitive, or immediate, (aparoksa) knowledge is 
not acquired through the sense organs or through any other media- 
tion. It comes directly and spontaneously from reason, consciousness, 
or the Self itself. This is pratibha. Pratibha is the epistemological — 
situation wherein knowledge originates not from any external 
medium but from the knowing consciousness itself, as in the case of 
logic and mathematics. Pratibha-jfiana is the intuitive, or immediate, 
knowledge that emanates from reason or consciousness itself like an 
inner flash, without depending upon scripture or a teacher. 26 The 
main thing is that pratibha knowledge — mathematical or logical 
knowledge, for example — is not acquired but innate. To use Kantian 
terminology, empirical knowledge is a posteriori, or based'on sense-} 
experience; pratibha, or intuitive knowledge, % a priori, or indepen: 
dent of sense experience — that is, comes from reason itself. 

The scientist may think that the intuitive a priori method yields 
only purely “formal” or analytic, knowledge, as in logic and mathe- 
matics, and cannot furnish “real,” or synthetic, knowledge, as in 
physics. The scientist would say we cannot intuitively know, for 
example, what exists in the world; “real” or “synthetic” knowledge 
can be obtained only through the sense organs. In answer I might 
point out that there are certain real things that we do know intu- 
itively. For example, we are intuitively aware of ourselves and our 
knowledge, or our thinking. The Self and its knowledge is self- 
luminous (svaprakàsa), as I pointed out earlier. To say that some- 
thing is self-luminous, or self-evident, is to say that it is intuitively 
known. Consciousness and its contents, which are detailed by 
descriptive phenomenology, are actually known intuitively and not 
empirically, as they are self-evident. Unlike the formal truths of 
logic and mathematics, they are real. 

Not only that, it is also possible to know intuitively or immedi- 
ately —without mediation — even objects of the world that are ordi- 
narily known through the mediation of the sense organs. The Tantra 
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points out that an advanced yogin can intuitively know the “real” 
objects of the world. In yogic perception, or “clairvoyance,” there is 
no mediation by the senses between the knower and the known. The 
yogin, without using the sense organs, can cognize remote objects 
and events; he or she can also know the past and the future. 


. However, the extent of this type of knowledge depends upon the 


freedom from impurity attained by the yogin. So, the yogin can 
intuitively “see” or know reality. This intuitive faculty, or phenom- 
enon, can be called higher intuition or higher pratibha, Psychic 
research in the West, even if it does not conclusively prove the exis- 
tence of psychic phenomena, does point out the probability of intu- 
itive knowledge of reality, as in the case of clairvoyance and so on. 

Stretching the above possibility further and knowing that we 
intuitively know certain "real" things like consciousness and its 
contents, it would be quite reasonable to believe, as the Tantra 
claims, that even ultimate Reality can be known by higher intuition, 
or (pratibhà). This implies that there are hierarchical grades of intu- 
ition.” It is possible that by doing ygic self-purification (sadhana), 
one can unfold from within oneself the higher forms of intuitive 
awareness (pratibha). Hierarchical levels of the knowledge of real- 
ity are proportionately related to the hierarchical levels of the 
unfolding of pratibhà. 

I have already mentioned the intuitive or immediate (aparoksa) 
mode of knowing. The mode of higher experience is intuitive or 
immediate. This implies that higher experience is not acquired 
through the mediation of the sense organs but self-revealed; sponta- 
neously revealed from within one's own consciousness. And the 
more one's consciousness is cleared of impurity, the more the 
higher knowledge reveals itself. Higher experience is pratibha- 
knowledge, and pratibhà is linked with the purification of con- 
Sciousness. 

As for the content of higher experience—it is Consciousness 
itself. Since at its deeper level Consciousness (Self) contains the 
entire Reality according to Tantric metaphysics, including the 
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Reality of the world, within its bosom, the deeper Reality or Being 
of the world can also be considered the content of higher expe- 
rience.?? We have already seen that the self, or consciousness, 
becomes the content of intuitive experience. If it is true that the 
ordinary, or surface, self is the content of ordinary intuitive experi- 
ence, then it can be equally true that the Higher Self is the content of 
higher intuitive experience. In Tantric metaphytics God is ACERRA, 
not as a Being that is "other," but as one's own Higher Self. There-\ 
"e God, as Higher Self, is also the content of higher experience. 

" Higher experience is not cut off from ondinary experience.?? In 
fact, what I am calling “higher experience" is also the reality under- | 
lying ordinary experience; it is therefore immanently present in 
every experience. All ordinary experience is the lower manifesta- 
tion of the same higher experience, or higher consciousness. It is 
consciousness that knows in the case of all knowledge, including 
sense experience, and, in this sense, consciousness is the underlying 
reality of all knowledge. This consciousness, the Tantra points out, 
comes from a deeper source which we call the Higher Self. Illu- 
mination, knowledge, or experience is the very nature of the Self, ~ 
just as physical illumination is the very nature of the sun. It is the) 
illumining power of the Self that makes any knowledge БЕЙНЕ | 

( The Upanisads clearly state that Brahman is not “knowable” by or 
accessible to the mind, or sense organs, yet at the same time the 
mind and sense organs function by the power of the Self.4° The 
Upanisads further say that when “that” is illumined, everything is 
illumined, and everything is illumined with the light of that.4! 

^ The “light,” or the illumining power of the Self, operates not 
only in the higher experience of Reality but also brings success in 
the mundane professional world. Professional success comes ~ 
largely from.the power of initiative, the power of visualizing new 
possibilities. If we analyze the psychology of initiative, we find that 
initiative does not come as a result of effortful thinking or vigorous 
willing, but as a flash or as a spontaneous movement of the will. 
Indian spiritual psychology would add here that the source of this 
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too is the Self. The phenomenon of spontaneous initiative is called 

pratibha in the Indian tradition. Pratibha works both in cognitive| 
and connative ways. When a research scientist, for example, works 

on the data in his or her laboratory it is not the knowledge of the data 

itself but the sudden flash of inspiration in the mind of the scientist 

that leads to the discovery. This sudden flash of ideas is pratibha. 

Pratibha figures in the success of a medical doctor or a lawyer. 

Every scientist may have the same amount of data to work on, or 
every doctor or lawyer may have the same amount of knowledge, 

yet success embraces those who have prathiba, which comes from 

the same spiritual source. The same is true in the case of other pro- 

fessionals, too. “Thus, what doesn't pratibha-knowledge make one 

achieve, for everything is accomplished with pratibha 
knowledge."4? Or, “Pratibha fulfills all desires.'"43/z 


| THE VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE 


| The validity (pramanya) of knowledge is a much disputed topic 

jn Indian philosophy. Some systems hold that knowledge is vali- 

| dated or invalidated by external sources; they believe in the extrin- 

| sic validity of knowledge (paratah pramanya). Others believe in its: 

| intrinsic validity (svatah pramanya); they hold that knowledge by 

I itself is valid, and it is only invalidated by external knowledge. The 

Tantric systems, especially Kashmir Saivism, advocate the theory 

Il of the intrinsic validity of knowledge (svatah-pramanyavada). The 

i Nyaya advocates the theory of extrinsic validity (paratahpramàn- 

І yaváda). It contends that knowledge by itself is neutral — it is nei- 

| ther true nor false. It is proved true or false by another knowledge 
i — pragmatic knowledge, which is external to the original knowl- r 

| edge. Take, for example, the knowledge of a chair, When one first 

M perceives a chair, the knowledge "this is a chair" is neither true nor 

false. In order to ascertain its validity one puts the chair to a prag- 

matic test by sitting in it. If the chair holds, it means the chair works 

or, in technical terms, the chair has pragmatic value (arthakriya or 
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samvadipravrtti). This means the chair is real, and, subsequently, 
the knowledge of the chair is valid. 

In the case of a mirage, however, at first one sees waves of 
water floating above a sandy desert in the summer season. When 
this knowledge is tested, the apparent waves do not satisfy the prag- 
matic test — they do not feel wet to the touch, nor do they quench 
the thirst. They have no pragmatic value (arthakriya), and, there- 
fore, they are illusory. Hence the knowledge of the waves of water 
is not valid — it is an illusion. 

ZAccording to the realist (paratahpramanyavadin), arthakriyà is 
] the test of the reality of a thing. The realist's logic is that it is possi- 
ble for a thing to have arthakriya only when the thing is real; an illu- 
sory thing cannot have arthakriya. If the chair is illusory, it cannot 
hold one; one will fall down when one tries to sit in it. Mirage water 
does not quench one's thirst. If the thing is real, the knowledge of 
that thing is valid (yathartha or ргатапіка); if it is not so, the knowl- 
edge is otherwise (ayathartha or аргатапіка). 

Thus, according to the paratahpramanyavadin, knowledge of a 
thing is proved to be true or false by a second knowledge that tests 
the arthakriyà of that thing. This knowledge of arthakriyà is exter- 
nal to the original knowledge in question. Therefore, validity of a 
knowledge comes from outside that knowledge. 

Those who subscribe to the intrinsic validity of knowledge, 
such as Abhinavagupta, do not accept the above theory. In criticism 
of the theory two things may be pointed out. First, it involves the 
fallacy of infinite regress. If knowledge by itself is neutral and has 
to be validated by an external knowledge, then the external knowl- 
edge, which itself is neutral by virtue of being knowledge, requires 
a third knowledge in order to be validated; the third knowledge 
requires a fourth one, and so on ad infinitum. Knowledge cannot be 
validated in this way. This means that the theory of the extrinsic 
validity of knowledge is self-contradictory. If knowledge is not 
valid in itself, it cannot be validated by any amount of external 
knowledge. 


— 
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Second, the idealist Tantrist, such as the Kashmir Saivite, would 
point out that pragmatic reality (arthakriyakaritva), in which the 
Nyāya realist puts so much store, is not the test of truth. An analysis 
of cases of illusion can easily reveal that the illusory objects also 
have pragmatic value (arthakriya). The very meaning of illusion is 
that it is unreal, yet it is arthakriyakari (“having pragmatic reality, 
or appearing as real"). If it does not appear as rea] — in other words, 
if it is not arthakriyakàri — it is not illusion at all; it is mere nothing 
(asat). An illusory object has the same amount of arthakriyà that a 
real thing has. The dream experience, for example, although being 
illusory, has one hundred percent arthakriyà — the dream world 
appears to be fully real. If I “see” a chair in a dream, and sit in it in 
order to test its pragmatic value, will it not hold me? The dream 
chair will pass the pragmatic test. 

The realist perhaps thinks that the first knowledge, which he or 
she regards as neutral, is of one order and the second knowledge, 
which tests the truth of the first one, is of another order, one pos- 
sessing more strength. But this is, the idealist would point out, a 
sheer misunderstanding; in fact, the two belong to the same order. 
Both are sense data; that is, both present themselves to the con- 
sciousness. How can one sense datum test the truth of another sense 
datum? How can one convict pass judgment on another convict? 
Abhinavagupta says, "The appearance of pragmatic value (artha- 
kriyà) is just another appearance, and so the presence of pragmatic 
value (arthakriyakaritva) is not the reality of things." ^4 

In Western philosophy the criticism of the correspondence theory 
of truth proposed by the coherence theorist is more or less the same in 
substance as the criticism of the theory of external validity by those 
who subscribe to the theory of intrinsic validity. Correspondence the- 
ory is akin to the theory of external validity. According to correspon- 
dence theory, if the knowledge of a thing corresponds to the thing 
itself, then the knowledge is valid, and, therefore, correspondence 


, between knowledge and the thing is the test of truth. While criticiz- 


ing Locke, who is an advocate of correspondence theory, Berkeley 
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points out that correspondence can be accepted as the test of truth 
only when both terms of correspondence, that is knowledge on the 
one hand, and the thing on the other hand are known. Our epistemo- 
logical access is confined to one term — the knowledge or “idea” 
— only; we do not and cannot know the thing itself. Whenever we 
approach a thing in order to know it in itself, we can know it only as 
it appears to us, we cannot know it as it is in itself; its nature in itself 
may be different from how it appears to us, as occurs in an illusion 
or dream. In other words, we cannot know the thing; we can know 
only one of the two terms — only knowledge, or what is called idea - 
or appearance or sense datum. Therefore, we cannot know whether 
our knowledge corresponds to the thing or not. Correspondence, 
therefore, is an untenable theory. * 

If the validity of knowledge cannot be known externally 
(paratah), what then is the test of validity? The advocate of intrinsic 
validity holds that knowledge is valid by itself. “Validity arises by 
itself and is-known by itself" is the general motto of the intrinsic 
validity theorist. According to Abhinavagupta, who is an adherent of 
this current of thought, all knowledge should be regarded as valid as 
long as it is not contradicted by another knowledge. ici = 
tion (badhabhava), or coherence, therefore, is the test of validity.45 
Dream experience, for example, is true as long as it is not contra- 
dicted by waking experience. As long as we are in a dream, one 
knowledge coheres with, or is not contradicted by, another knowl- 
edge; therefore it is taken to be valid. It is only when we wake up 
that the dream knowledge becomes false, because the waking 
knowledge now contradicts the dream knowledge. Therefore the 
“invalidity” (аргатапуа), or falsification of knowledge, is brought 
about by contradiction (badha).*° This is analogous to saying that a 
particular athlete is the champion as long as he or she is not defeated 
by another athlete. To be champion means to be undefeated. 

In defense of the coherence theory, or of the theory of intrinsic 
validity, one can say that if correspondence cannot be known, or if 
knowledge cannot be validated by external sources, what else is the 
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test of truth? The only way is to regard knowledge as valid as long y^ 
as it is coherent or uncontradicted. Even the pragmatic test (artha- 
kriyakaritva) is really another way of confirming the coherence. 
When by the pragmatic test it is revealed that the thing in question 
— the chair, for instance — has pragmatic value, it simply means 
that the knowledge of the chair is coherent. In the case of the mirage 
the waves of water are taken to be false, because they are contra- 
dicted by fresh knowledge. The point is that even the external valid- 
ity theorist who applies the pragmatic test is indirectly applying the 
coherence theory without knowing it. Everyone consciously or 
unconsciously uses the same criterion. Abhinavagupta says, “This 
coherence (badhya-badhaka-bhava), which is used in order to dis- 
tinguish truth and falsity, is the life of all our behavior." 4? 

If we view the theory of intrinsic validity (svatahpramanyavada) 
from the perspective of idealistic metaphysics, it appears to be all 
the more significant.^9 According to the idealistic view of knowl- 
edge, there is not much difference between knowledge and reality; 
what is known as real is nothing but the appearance of conscious- 
ness, matter being non-existent. Therefore what one knows is itself 
reality. This means that illusion or dream also has epistemic reality; 
the illusion is real as long as it persists. Advaita Vedanta also accepts 
the illusory (pratibhasika) and the phenomenal ( vyavahàrika) as rel- 
atively real. Here too the logic is that the reality of the known (jffeya) 
consists in its being known or perceived. (In the words of Berkeley, 
“esse est percipi.) If the reality of what one knows depends upon 
one’s knowing it, then knowledge is intrinsically valid. 

We should not be misled into thinking that if, according to the 
idealistic theory, knowledge itself is reality, then there is no differ- 
ence between subjective illusion and objective knowledge. Every 
idealism, especially Kashmir Saivism, accepts grades or levels of 
the ideal reality. What is called the objective world is the self-pro- 
jection, not of the individual consciousness (anu or pasu), but of the 
Cosmic Consciousness, Siva. It is the ordinary illusion that is a cre- 
ation of the individual consciousness. Therefore to the individual 
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the knowledge of the world of appearance is as objective and real as 
anything. As far as the epistemological distinction between the illu- 
sory and the real is concerned, there is no difference between the 
realist and the idealist; the illusory and the real are the two levels of _ 
reality, or consciousness. 

It should be added here that in Tantrism the ontology of Set 
world of appearance is not accepted on the basis of ordinary knowl- 
edge, nor is it speculative metaphysics; it is accepted on the basis of 
Agama knowledge. Through our ordinary experience we can know 
only that the world appears before us; we cannot know whether it is 
false (mere appearance) or true (material reality). 


THE TRIKA THEORY OF ERROR 


The question of the validity of knowledge is related to the ques- 
tion of illusion or error. Therefore it is pertinent to consider the 
Tantric theory of illusion. In the systems of Indian philosophy the 
theory of error (khyativada) of a particular system is based on the 
ontological position that the system holds. An independent and neu- 
tral analysis of illusion is rarely to be found. We can broadly clas- 
sify the Indian theories of error under two headings — realistic and 
idealistic. The distinction is obviously based on metaphysical con- 
siderations. 

The realist does not accept illusion. Катапија, for example, 
would say that all knowledge is true; there is no illusion at all. The 
important thing is that not only does realism not accept the world- 
as-illusion, it does not even accept ordinary empirical illusion like 
the famous rope-snake. The reason why the realist does not accept 
even ordinary illusion is, it seems, that if even one case of illusion 
becomes established, then at least the possibility of the world's 
being illusory will have to be accepted. The realist wants to deny this 
possibility. So realism maintains that illusion does not exist at all; 
the so-called illusory object is a real thing. In ihe case of the rope- 
snake illusion, for example, the knowledge of the snake is real; it has 
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somehow or other gotten mixed up with the knowledge of the rope. 
As to how the knowledge of the snake gets mixed with the knowl- 
edge of the rope, every realistic system has its own explanation. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika, for example, says that the snake that we 
iW perceive in the rope does exist — elsewhere (anyatha). It has come 
here by way of what is called jfanalaksana pratyaksa — one knowl- 
edge hitching a ride on another — therefore, the knowledge of the 
snake is really a case of the knowledge of the object located else- 
where (anyathakhyati). Ramanuja would say that the snake is actu- 
ally present in the rope — everything is present in everything 
(paficikarana). The snake already implicitly present in the rope is 
now explicitly presented to consciousness. So the knowledge of the 
snake in the rope is a case of perceiving the real snake (sat-khyati or 
| | yathartha-khyati). The Mimarhsa explains the case of error as non- 


apprehension (akhyati) of the distinction between two knowledges. 
| In the knowledge of the rope-snake there are actually two knowl- 
edges — the knowledge of the snake coming from memory, and the 
|| knowledge of the rope resulting from perception; the error is due toT 
| | the non-cognition of the distinction between the two (akhyativada' 
or vivekakhyati). 
In all the realistic explanations of error an attempt has been 
made to show that what is called error is really knowledge — it has 
HII a corresponding object; the only thing is that it has gotten mixed up 
| with something else — say the rope — in the present instance. In 
|| criticism of the realistic theory of error the idealist would point out 
| that what the realist misses, perhaps deliberately, is the fact that the 
HA illusory is identified with the real; the illusory takes the place of the 
i real. The snake replaces the rope. That I see" or know the snake is 
li a fact. It is also true that there is no snake there — it is the rope. 
| There may be a real snake elsewhere, but this snake that I “see” is 
| certainly not there. This snake is a mental projection, a subjective 
creation, not an objective reality. The realist is ingenuous in not 
accepting the subjective element in the case of illusion, but his con- 
trivance is futile, as the subjective element is absolutely clear — 
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illusion cannot be explained without this. The realist is trying to 
confuse the issue, bringing in far-fetched unrealistic explanations. 
We can doubt the illusoriness of the world, but there can be no 
doubt in empirical cases of illusion like the rope-snake or the dream 
object. How can we deny that what we “see” in a dream is an 
“ideal” projection of our mind? 

The explanation of error given by all the idealistic systems is 
more or less the same in substance: they all accept illusion as sub-7 
jective creation having only epistemic reality. Of course, they use 
different languages emphasizing different aspects of illusion. The 
Buddhist (Vijfianavadin) would say that the snake that we “рег- 
ceive” in the rope does not exist in the rope; it is, in fact, in the sub- 
ject or the self and is projected onto the rope. The knowledge of the 
snake, therefore, is a case of knowing the ideal projection of one’s 
own self (atma-khyati). Advaita Vedanta maintains that illusion 
comes under a third category, the category of the false (mithy4), 
which differs from the accepted dual categories of real (sat) and 
unreal (asat). The rope-snake is not real, yet it appears; therefore it 
cannot be described either as sat or as asat (anirvacaniya-khyati). 

Abhinavagupta points out as spokesman for Kashmir Saivism 
that the illusory cannot be said to be wholly false, as it is not mere 
nothing — it is a projection or an actual ideal creation of conscious- * 
ness. That the illusory, such as the rope-snake, is a material entity 
independent of the knowing self is an incomplete (apdrna) view of 
the rope-snake; the complete view is that it is an ideal projection of 
consciousness (the self or the subject). Illusion, therefore, is a case 
of partial or incomplete knowledge (apürna-khyàti).*? Of course, 
illusion is a case of ignorance (akhyáti or ajflána) but ignorance itself 
is not construed negatively. The literal meaning of ajfiána (“igno- 
rance”) is the absence of jflana ("knowledge"). But illusion is obvi-! 
ously not the absence of knowledge (jfianabhava), it is really wrong 
knowledge.5? Wrong knowledge means incomplete or imperfect 
knowledge (apürna-jfíána).5! In the Tantraloka, ignorance (ajfiana) 
is defined as the incomplete knowledge of the object.52 When one 
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“sees” the snake in the rope, it is not the absence of knowledge, for 
one is actually “‘seeing” the snake. However, one does not know the 
snake in its reality; therefore, one’s knowledge of the snake is 
incomplete. The reality of the snake is that it is a projection (abhasa) 
of one’s mind. When one comes to know that the snake is not an 
independent material object but a projection (abhasa) of one’s 
mind, then one knows the full truth, and one’s knowledge of the 
snake is complete, or perfect, (pürna). The same is true in the case of 
the dream object. To know the dream object — say, a tiger — as an 
independent object different from one’s consciousness, is an 
incomplete, or imperfect, knowledge of the dream tiger. This is illu- 
sion, but to know it to be an ideal projection of one’s own con- 
sciousness and, therefore, not different from oneself, is to have 
complete, or perfect, knowledge of the same. 

The Tantric theory of error, apürnakhyáti, although substan- 
tially not different from the àtmakhyàti of Buddhism or the anirva- 
caniyakhyati of Advaita Vedanta, seems to have deeper insight as 
far as the real nature of illusion or the ontology of illusion is con- 
cerned./The illusory is generally taken to be nothing; therefore, it is 
not granted any ontological status at all. Tantra, however, holds that 
the illusory is not mere nothing; it is an appearance, or projection 
(übhàsa), of consciousness/ Without consciousness, or mind, pro- 
jecting or appearing as the illusory object, there can be no illusion. 
This means the illusory object is true as an appearance of con- 
sciousness — the appearance as appearance is quite real} The illu- 
sory object is false only in the sense that it is not an independent 
material thing; as the projected “ideal” appearance it is not false. A 
motion picture, for example, is illusory only in the sense that what 
we see on the screen are not real objects, That they are images pro- 
jected from the film reel cannot be denied. What we see on the 
screen is true as a photographic reflection. The same is true in the 
case of dreams and other cases of illusion.\The dream world is a pro- 
jection, or appearance, of consciousness} as the process of appear- 
ance it is true. | 
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It is in this sense that Abhinavagupta calls the abhàsa (“арреаг- 
ance") real. He does not mean that the appearance is the copy of a 
real material entity//what he means is that the appearance is a self- 
projected reflection in consciousness, and as such it is true. He does 
not grant to the illusory object any ontological status in the sense of 
its being a material entity. For him, too, the illusory is purely epis- 
temic. But the epistemic itself is ontological in the sense that it is a 
real process of projecting ideal appearances. The appearance, there- 
fore, is false in one sense — in the sense of being a material object 
— and true in another sense — in the sense of being a reflection or 
appearance. This is why Plato maintains that the world of shadows 
(appearance) partakes in reality (the world of ideas). The shadow as 
shadow, or the reflection as reflection, is real.^ 

The ultimate object of the theory of apürna-khyáti, as of any 
theory of error, is to serve the ontological purpose of determining 
the status of knowledge of the world) The world i is an appearance of 
consciousness. Of course the world of appearances is not a creation | 
of individual consciousness; it is s the projection of the Cosmic 
Consciousness, Siva. To the individual mind it appears objective 
and real. The individual illusion, like the rope-snake, dream, and so 
on, is an illusion within a greater illusion; it is “like a dream within a 
dream, or like a boil in the goitre."53 

Like ordinary illusion, the illusion of the world is also an incom- 
plete knowledge, as the world is not known in its entirety. In reality 
the world is a projection, ideal appearance, or ideational activity 
(vimarsa) of the Cosmic Consciousness, Siva, and as such it is sub- 
stantially not different from Siva. When the world is known as Siva, 
then the knowledge of the world is complete. Even failing this, the 
knowledge of the world is not completely false; the knowledge of 
the world is only partial, or incomplete. 

From the point of view of the spiritual seeker, the sense of duality 
(dvaita-prathà) is the real ignorance or illusion. In reality the world is 
an ideal manifestation or self-projection of our own higher Self, 
which is the Absolute, or Siva. The individual beings are ourselves, 
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but we wrongly consider them to be different from us. We are really 
the Absolute, embracing everything within our fold. However, 
ignorant as we are of our real nature, we confine ourselves to a lim- 
ited self (anu or pasu) — the individual self — cutting ourselves off 
from the rest of the world, which is really us. This apprehension of 
duality is the real illusion or ignorance.5* When we rise up to Siva- 
consciousness and realize that we are one with the entire universe, 
then our knowledge of ourselves and the world is complete or per- 
fect (pürnajfiána).55 The nearer we proceed to the goal and the more 
comprehensive our attitude becomes, the more complete our 
knowledge is and the more it relieves us from sarisára (“ће round 
of existence").56 


3 


Absolute Consciousness 
(Siva-Sakti) 


Part I — Siva 


SIVA AS THE FIRST PERSON 


In Kashmir Saivism, as in Advaita Vedanta, the inquiry about 
Ultimate Reality starts not with the third person, as if Siva or 
Brahman were “out there” but with the first person, with Siva 
“here” — within one as one’s own higher self. Actually the inquiry 
is “Who am I?” or “What is my real nature?” This question ulti- 
mately leads to the position that one’s real or deeper nature is Siva 
or Brahman. It follows that describing the nature of Siva means 
describing the nature of one’s own real self and vice-versa. Thus 
Kashmir Saivism is an Atma-sastra (inquiry into the Self). That is 
why the object of this particular discipline is the “recognition” of the 
real self, or “‘Self-realization” (Pratyabhijfia or Atma-pratyabhijfia). 
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| | i The above statement is illustrated in the second verse of the 
t Isvara-pratyabhijfià-kárikà, which affirms “Mahesvara (Siva) lies 
| as my own self (svatm4) and it is proved in the very beginning 
(adisiddha) as myself who is the ‘doer’ (Капа) and the *knower' 
(jñātā).”! If one has to locate Siva, one can point to oneself, as one 
is an example of the entity, or substance, called Siva. The entity 
called Siva is really “consciousness” (citi, or samvit), and apart 
from one's body, one is an example of that consciousness, albeit an 
impure one. 
This implies that one is of two types or one's nature is two-fold. 
| One aspect is the surface nature or surface self, which is imperfect 
' or limited (anu or pasu), bound by spiritual impurities (mala); and 
| the other is the deeper, or the higher Self, which is perfect, infinite, 
| and pure. Thus there is a surface, or “lower” self, and a deeper or | 
i “higher” self — or a lower “I” and a higher “I.” When the word | 
| Sivais used to mean a substance or entity, it includes the pasu, or the t 
| lower self, because the pasu, the impure individual consciousness, 
| is essentially one with Siva.? But when the word Siva is used to | 
| | denote its pure and cosmic form, it excludes the pasu. This position 
| can be explained with the help of the analogy of the ocean and the 
waves. From the point of view of substance, the wave is nothing but 
water, which the ocean is also, and in this sense the wave can be 
considered to be the ocean itself. But since the wave is limited or 
| individualized water, whereas the ocean is the underlying limitless 
TI expansion of water, the word ocean may also exclude the waves.? 
| Another analogy would be that of a brilliant light that, when passed 
I through a curtain, becomes dim and tainted with impurity. 
| The point is that when the texts expound the nature of Siva, one 
| Hii should not thereby understand that Siva is something different from ! 
$ oneself that stands “‘over there” as a third person; rather, one should 
Il think of Siva in the first person — as “myself” (of course, my higher И 
| self). In other words, Siva is the self.^ In my treatment, Siva as pure | 
Cosmic Consciousness, like the ocean in the analogy, is referred to 
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as the Self with a capital “S,” whereas Siva as the limited individual 
consciousness, like the wave in the analogy, is referred to as the self 
with a small “s.” 


SIVA IS THE ABSOLUTE 
The Meaning of “Absolute” 


The chief characteristic of Siva, or the Self, is that Siva is the 
Absolute. “Absolute” is a term in Western philosophy, but it is used 
in Indian philosophy to describe the nature of Ultimate Reality. The 
term absolute has two related meanings. Primarily it means that 
which is independent, or that which exists and is sustained by itself 
and does not require anything else to support it. This is in contrast 
with the term relative, which stands for that which depends upon 
some other. The Indian equivalents of the terms absolute and rela- 
tive are nirapeksa and sapeksa, respectively. 

Siva (the Self) exists by itself; it does not require anything else 
to support it. Thus it is anapeksa, or nirapeksa.° It is without apeksa, 
or dependence; it is the Absolute. Such a thing would naturally be 
aja (“unborn”) and anādi © (“beginningless”). The world, on the 
contrary, is relative (sápeksa), for it depends upon Siva both for its 
existence and for its sustenance. 

Siva is absolute not only by being existent but also by being 
known. Awareness, or knowledge (jfiana), is the very nature of 
Siva’ for Siva is Consciousness. Insentient matter (jada) cannot 
know, whereas it is natural for consciousness to know. And con- 
sciousness not only knows other things but also knows itself; it is 
self-illumined (ѕуаргакаѕа). Thus Siva is both self-existent and 
self-illumined, ог self-known.* 

The secondary meaning of the term absolute is that which cov- 
ers or pervades all. In other words, the Absolute is that for which 
there is no “other”; everything is “that” itself. This meaning of 
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absolute also applies to Siva. Everything in existence can be called 
Siva, for everything in the universe is a self-manifestation or exten- 
sion (prasara) of Siva. What appears to be insentient matter and, 
therefore, a substance separate from Consciousness, is a self-pro- 
jected appearance (abhasa) or emanation (unmesa) of Conscious- 
ness.° Thus, there is no duality. 

The second quality of the Absolute, which is non-duality, is a 
natural corollary of its first and primary quality — independence or 
freedom. If there were a reality other than Siva, this reality would 
naturally put a limit to the absoluteness of Siva; the independence 
or freedom of Siva would be barred by this other reality. In order to 
remain truly independent, Siva must be non-dual also, and Siva, in 
fact, is non-dual.!° Thus Siva is absolute in both senses of the word: 
(a) Siva is perfectly independent, and (b) Siva is the non-dual reality 
extending to everything in the universe. 


The Problem of the Identity of Siva With the World 


What follows from the above contention is that Siva is the only 
reality — one without a second. This conception of non-dual reality 
raises certain logical problems. If Siva is thé only reality, then what 
about the world, which is obviously not Siva? Is it not real? If non- 
duality is the truth, then what is the ontological status of the world 
of duality that we quite obviously see around us? In other words, 
what is the relation of the absolute (Siva) with the relative (world)? 

In order to know the answer to the above questions we have to 
understand the meaning of non-duality. Non-duality does not mean 
the absence of apparent duality; what it means is that one and the 
same reality appears in different forms. When the mind, or con- * 
sciousness, for example, projects a whole world of diversity in a 
dream, the projected dream world, although appearing to be differ- 
ent, is in reality the dreamer himself, or consciousness itself, because | 
the dream objects are nothing but ideas or thoughts projected as | 
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things. In the same way, the world is a manifestation or projection 
of Siva.!! I will discuss this issue in detail in Chapter 5. Here it 
should suffice to say that since the world is a manifestation of Siva, 
the world is substantially one with Siva.!? In other words, the world 
of duality is also Siva appearing in different forms. This is the posi- 
tion that every Absolutist is bound to take. 

Moreover, the world of duality is not only substantially one 
with Siva but is also the free expression, or free manifestation, of 
Siva. The non-dual (Siva), out of Iilà (“sportive activity"), freely 
manifests itself in the form of the world.!? Thus duality is the free 
self-expression of the non-dual, and as such, is not inconsistent with 
the non-dual. 

The Madhyamika may object here that the world has character- 
istics contrary to that of Siva, and that which has opposing charac- 
teristics cannot be one (yo' sau viruddhadharmadhyasavan nàsau 
ekah). Siva is subject (jfata), the world is object (jffeya); Siva is 
consciousness, but the world is matter; Siva is one, the world is 
manifold; and so on. Therefore, the world cannot be said to be one 
with Siva. 

This objection based on the logic of contradiction, put by the 
Madhyamika, can be raised not only against Kashmir Saivism but 
against any system of philosophy that accepts the identity of the one 
and the many. Some philosophers try to answer the logic of contra- 
diction with the help of the logic of contrariness. But the Kashmir 
Saiva philosopher has a simple answer. He or she would say that it 
is within the power of consciousness to project itself in a form 
apparently opposite to itself. The proof of this is found in our own 
experience — in dreams, for example. In the dream, consciousness 
becomes or appears as matter; the subject becomes the object; the 
one becomes many. In a dream, consciousness becomes what 
appears to be the opposite of consciousness, yet we know that the 
dream world is one with the dreamer. Dreaming is an experience or 
a phenomenon or a situation. The Madhyamika cannot deny its real- 
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ity. We have to use some language to express the dream situation, 
and the language of non-duality is not out of place. It is perfectly all 
right to say that the dream world is one with the dreamer. 

In an ordinary dream the dreamer is ignorant; he does not know 
the truth that the dream is his own manifestation. Moreover, the 
dreamer does not freely create the dream. But the cosmic “dream” 
of Creation is different. The Creator, Siva, freely projects the world 
out of Himself!4 and He also knows that the world is His own cre- 
ation. To use the language of cause and effect, Siva is both the mate- 
rial cause (upadana) and the efficient cause (nimitta) of the world.!5 
Since Creation is substantially one with the Creator, we can very 
well say that the two are identical. The Madhyamika should have no 
objection to this language. In fact, he himself uses this language 
when he says that samsara and nirvana аге one. 


Siva is Pure Unity (Non-Dual) 


The problem of how the relative, or the world, can be related to 
the Absolute, Siva, is the same as the problem of how difference can 
be related to Unity, or how determinations can be related to the 
Indeterminate. The answer is the same for all, as the same logic 
operates in all three cases. The relative, the many, or the determi- 
nate is the free manifestation of the Absolute, the One, or the 
Indeterminate. I have already discussed this in earlier sections of 
this chapter. It need not be repeated here. Here I will simply state 
the position taken by Kashmir Saivism and differentiate it from that 
of other philosophies. 

The Absolute (Siva) in Himself (or Itself) is devoid of all vari- 
ety (all forms, differences or dete rminations), yet all variety comes 
out of Him. He is compared to the liquid present in the egg of a pea- 
cock (mayürandarasavat), which in itself is colorless (devoid of 
variety), yet all the colors of the peacock's plumes come out of it. 
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It should be noted here that the analogy of the egg or of the seed 
(bija),'6 so frequently mentioned in the texts, should not lead us to 
think that the variety (of forms or determinations) is potentially 
contained in Siva (the Absolute) and that Siva is bound to actualize 
the world of variety. In the case of the seed, the tree is potentially 
contained in the seed and the seed is bcund to actualize in the form 
of a tree. The seed cannot, for example, refuse to evolve into a tree if 
all the conditions for its:evolution are provided. Thus, the seed is 
not free — neither free to actualize in a way different from what is 
potentially or genetically fixed, nor free not to actualize at all. But 
this is not true in the case of Siva." Siva is free to manifest the way 
He likes; He is also free to not manifest at all. 

The analogy of the seed or of the egg should thus not be 
stretched too far. The analogy is used to show that there is no vari- 
ety in Siva and yet all the variety of the world comes out of Him. It 
is not used to show that Siva is bound to manifest that variety. We 
may use language to the effect that the world is potentially con- 
tained in Siva, but the “potentiality” is not like the genetic fruits 
already present in the seed. The world is not present in Siva, not 
even potentially as in the case of the tree potentially present in the 
seed. For Siva, potentiality means the power or capacity to mani- 
fest; it does not mean the world is present in Siva in seed form. 
Manifestation of the world is an act of absolute freedom on the part 
of Siva. There is nothing of the world in Siva; the world comes out 
all new. Creation is spanda — a free and spontaneous act without 
any determining factor from within or without.!8 

Thus we can see that the Absolute of Kashmir Saivism is pure 
unity, not unity-in-difference. The Absolute of Hegel and the 
Brahman of Катапија are unity-in-difference. There the world of 
difference is contained in the Absolute as the parts of a whole. 
Moreover, as the world of difference is potentially contained in the 
Absolute of Hegel (and of RamAnuja), just like the tree in a seed, 
the evolution of the Absolute cannot be called a free act. Unity (the 
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Absolute) cannot but evolve into difference (the world). But in 
Kashmir Saivism the Unity (Siva) is free to manifest or not to mani- 
fest into difference. Here Creation is not evolution," as in the case 
of the evolution of a seed into a tree, but a free extension (prasara).!° 

In the Saiva tradition itself, the three philosophies of (a) pure 
unity, (b) unity-in-difference, and (c) difference, all exist. Saiva 
Siddhanta, a southern school of Saivism, accepts three realities — 
Siva, or God (pati), the individual soul (pasu), and matter (pasa). 
Therefore it is a philosophy of difference. Vira Saivism, another 
school of southern Saivism, accepts one reality, Siva, but Siva is 
qualified by Sakti, which is the power, or principle of the manifesta- 
tion of the world. Vira Saivism is qualified monism — Siva quali- 
fied by Sakti (Saktivisistadvaita). 

In Kashmir Saivism, however, Sakti is not an attribute, or qual- 
ity, of Siva, but the very nature of Siva. Sakti is Siva and Siva is 
Sakti. The truth is that here the Ultimate Reality, Consciousness, 
which is called Siva or Parama-Siva, is conceived of as dynamic 
and the very dynamism of Siva is called Sakti. In other words, 
Consciousness is seen as energy or force, and thus it is called Sakti. 
There is only one reality — call it Siva or call it Sakti.2° Therefore 
Kashmir Saivism is a philosophy of pure unity. 

Advaita Vedanta and Madhyamika Buddhism are also abso- 
lutisms and philosophies of unity. The Brahman of Advaita Vedanta 
is pure unity, the one-without-a-second (ekamevadvitiyam). So is 
the sünya of the Madhyamika. (However, the Madhyamika nega- 
tively calls the reality advaya, or “non-dual ," rather than ekam — 
“one”; the very term $ünya has а negative connotation.) Although 
these two systems of philosophy are, in this sense, similar to 
Kashmir Saivism, yet they differ from it in so far as the relation 
between Ultimate Reality and the world is concerned. The world is 
relative, determinate, and made of difference (duality). Ultimate 
Reality, on the contary, is absolute, indeterminate, and pure unity 
(non-dual). So every Absolutist, in order to preserve his or her 
Absolutism, is bound to explain the existence of the world of duality 
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vis-à-vis the non-dual Reality. They have to answer the question, 
How can the Absolute and the relative, or Unity and difference, or 
the Indeterminate and the determinate, be related? 

Advaita Vedanta and Madhyamika Buddhism answer the ques- 
tion in one way, and Kashmir Saivism does só in a slightly different 
way. Advaita Vedanta and Madhyamika Buddhism maintain that 
the world of duality — (prapafica) as they call it — is illusion, a 
superimposition (adhyàsa) on Reality, caused by ignorance 
(advidyà), like the “горе-ѕпаке” (rajju-sarpa). In the rope-snake 
illusion, we “see” the snake, but it is really a rope; the so-called 
snake is a product of ignorance. The “snake” has only epistemic 
reality; it has no ontological status. Similarly, what we see as the 
world is really Brahman, ог $йпуа (or nirvana), the world being 
merely an appearance of Brahman. We superimpose the illusory 
world on Brahman out of ignorance, just as we superimpose the 
“snake” on the rope. The point is that Brahman alone is real, the 
world is not. What exists, like the rope, is Brahman or nirvana, and 
what appears as the world is just an illusion like the “snake.” Thus, 
Advaita Vedanta and Madhyamika Buddhism protect the unity of 
Reality by depriving the world of its independent and separate real- 
ity; the reality of samsara (“the world") is nirvana or Brahman, just 
as the reality of the illusory snake is the rope. 

The above explanation is all right logically, but there is one 
problem with it. In the rope-snake analogy, the rope lies neutral and 
passive and the "snake" is superimposed on it from outside. The 
rope itself does not create the illusory snake; the “snake” is created 
by something or somebody else. This means there is a reality other 
than the rope, and this leads to the acceptance of a duality. Given 
this, can the analogy of the rope-snake be fully applied to Brahman? 
The Advaitins, especially the scholastic Advaitins, seem to apply 
the analogy in full, for they maintain that Brahman is inactive, that 
Brahman lies neutral like the rope and that the world is superim- 
posed on Brahman due to avidyà (“ignorance”), with Brahman not 
actively creating the world-illusion but passively allowing Itself to 
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be the ground for the superimposition. If Brahman is conceived of 
as inactive (niskriya), lying passive and neutral like the rope, and 
the illusion of the world is superimposed on it, then this means 
there is a machinery or agency other tlian Brahman, and this other 
agency is responsible for the creation and superimposition on 
Brahman of the illusion of the world. This clearly means there are 
two realities — Reality is not non-dual. This creates grave incon- 
sistencies in the above-mentioned system and hits at the very back- 
bone of Advaita Vedanta. 

Kashmir Saivism steers clear of the above difficulty by main- 
taining that the world, although an übhàsa, or appearance, of Siva, is 
not a superimposition on Siva from outside but a self-creation or 
self-projection of Siva. Siva is not inactive; unlike the Brahman of 
the Advaitic scholiast, Siva is vibrant with spontaneous activity, 
technically called kriyà, spanda, or vimarsa. This dynamism of Siva 
is also called Sakti. Thus the world is a spontaneous creation of Siva 
Himself.?! If the Advaitin retorts that the superimposition on 
Brahman is not from outside but from within, as there is no reality 
other than Brahman, then Kashmir Saivism says that this implies 
dynamism, or activity, in Brahman and that Brahman therefore can- 
not be accepted as niskriya (“inactive”). This would bring the 
Advaita Vedantic position nearer to that of Kashmir Saivism. 


The Question of the ““Will-Absolute” 


Since the world is a free creation of the Absolute (Siva), some 
scholars, using the phraseology of K. C. Bhattacharya, have made 
an interesting categorization of the Absolute of Kashmir Saivism as 
the “Will-Absolute.”22 Professor Bhattacharya has created a very 
useful language for the categorization of the Absolutes of different 
systems. He has discerned three major types of Absolute: Knowledge- 
Absolute, Will-Absolute, and Feeling-Absolute, obviously based 
on the three mental faculties of cognition, conation, and affection. 
In this system of categorization, the Absolute of Advaita Vedanta 
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and Madhyamika Buddhism is taken to be Knowledge-Absolute, 
whereas that of Kashmir Saivism is taken as Will-Absolute. 

Since Consciousness, or the Absolute, in Kashmir Saivism is 
seen as energy or force and since, therefore, it is dynamism or activ- 
ity (kriya-Sakti), it can aptly be called “Will.” “Doing” is primarily 
“willing”; all conscious or sentient activity originates from willing. 
The world also is created out of the Will of Siva; so Creation is voli- 
tional. The entire Tantric tradition emphasizes the sakti-rüpatà, or 
the activistic nature of consciousness, and since the activity of 
Consciousness is primarily of a volitional nature, the citi or samvit, 
(Consciousness) is called “Will” (iccha, or sarikalpa). 

It is true that the Will aspect seems to be predominant in the 
Absolute of Kashmir Saivism, and therefore Kashmir Saivism may 
be called Will-Absolutism; but we should not lose sight of the equal 
status of the knowledge aspect accepted in Kashmir Saivism. As far 
as Advaita Vedanta is concerned, the Absolute is pure knower 
(jfiata) and not doer (karta); therefore Brahman has what is called 
“freedom-from”’ and not “‘freedom-to.” But the Absolute of Kashmir 
Saivism is both jñāna (“knowledge”) and kriyà (“activity”), Siva 
and Sakti, or ргакаѕа and vimarsa, combined in one. It has both 
"freedom-from" and “freedom-to.” Therefore, it is more appropri- 
ate to call the Absolute of Kashmir Saivism a Knowledge-Will- 
Absolute. Those who categorize Siva as purely a Will-Absolute 
actually try to see Kashmir Saivism in contrast with Advaita 
Vedanta, but this position is not always accurate. 


SIVA IS INDETERMINATE 
The Meaning of “Indeterminate” 


Just as the Brahman of Advaita Vedanta is conceived of as inde- 
terminate (nirguna, nirvikalpa, or nirvisesa), and the Sünya of the 
Madhyamika is beyond all four categories of understanding 
(catuskoti-vinirmukta), so also is the Siva of Kashmir Saivism. Siva 
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is called anuttara,3 which means both indeterminate and transcen- 
dent — that which transcends the categories of understanding, and 
that which, being the highest reality, transcends all the tattvas (cate- 
gories of reality). Siva is also called nirvikalpa (“without vikalpa, 
or categories of understanding”) and nirvisesa (“with visesana, or 
qualification”). In other words, Siva is seen as indeterminate. 

What does it mean to be indeterminate? The term indeterminate 
has an epistemological as well as an ontological meaning. Episte- 
mologically it means that which cannot be “determined,” “grasped,” 
or “judged” by understanding, reason, or intellect. Whatever we 
grasp through our understanding is called vikalpa or guna (“deter- 
mination,” “predication,” or *qualification"). Something that can- 
not be so grasped or determined is called nirvikalpa, nirvisesa, or 
nirguna.?* 

But why does the intellect not grasp that which is ‘‘indetermi- 
nate?” Because that thing does not possess those qualities that our 
intellect is equipped to grasp. Ontologically, vikalpa, viSesa, or guna 
means the qualities that can be grasped by our understanding. 
Likewise, the ontological meaning of “indeterminate” is that it does 
not possess the qualities that can be grasped by our understanding. 
It is obvious that the epistemological meaning and the ontological 
meaning of the term “indeterminate” go together. 


Siva is Beyond the Categories of Understanding 


We are able to perceive or grasp the things of the world because 
they possess qualities that can be perceived or grasped. But could 
there be a thing that does not have such qualities and therefore could 
not be perceived, grasped, or even thought of? The Naiyayika and 
Ramanuja maintain that there is no such thing. The Naiyayika 
would say that everything is knowable (sarvam jfieyam) and, there- 
fore everything is describable (sarvam abhidheyam). Likewise, 
Ramanuja would say that it is possible to at least conceive of or 
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understand everything, if not to actually perceive it. To be existent 
and not be conceived of is a contradiction in terms he would say. 
Therefore nirguna (“indeterminate”) is a meaningless term accord- 
ing to Катапија. Ramànuja accepts Brahman as fully determinate 
(saguna or asesakalyanaguna-sampanna) and rejects the indetermi- 
nate Brahman of Sankara. 

Advaita Vedanta, Madhyamika Buddhism, and Kashmir 
Saivism, on the contrary, accept the possibility of indetermination 
and further accept that their Absolute is indeterminate. In answer to 
Nyaya and Ramànuja, it can well be demonstrated through the 
analysis of our understanding and experience that there is the possi- 
bility of a thing's being indeterminate. If a person thinks that the 
mind, understanding, intellect, or reason is capable of knowing and 
conceiving of everything, that person is wrong. The mind is 
endowed with very limited categories of understanding. A child, for 
example, cannot understand many things that a grownup can simply 
because the child does not have the categories for understanding 
them. A three- or four-year-old child cannot understand what mar- 
riage is. The child can understand eating sweets or having fun 
because the child has the categories for understanding these things. 
A slightly more grown-up child can understand friendship between 
a boy and a girl because the category of understanding friendship 
has developed in that child. Although a marriage ceremony may 
contain some element of each of the above examples — eating 
sweets, having fun, and even friendship between the couple — none 
of these categories grasps the actual meaning of marriage.”5 

Even in sensory perception, the object of one sense organ can- 
not be perceived by the other sense organs. The eyes, for example, 
cannot perceive fragrance; only the nose can do that. The nose can- 
not perceive color; the eyes alone can do that. This is because each 
sense organ has a particular category of perception that cannot be 
extended to the realm of other sense organs. 
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Similarly, the intellect, mind, thought, understanding, or reason 
as a whole has limited categories of understanding; it is not possible 
for it to know everything. There might well be something that is 
beyond the grasp of the intellect — a Reality that cannot be deter- 
mined by the categories of intellect. The contention of Nyàya, or of 
Rāmānuja, that there can be nothing indeterminate, is not tenable. 

Ultimate Reality, Parama-Siva, is, in fact, beyond the grasp of 
thought or reason. It cannot be characterized or defined. The best 
definition of Siva, Utpaladeva says, is that it is untouched by all def- 
initions.? Abhinavagupta, the grand-disciple of Utpaladeva, main- 
tains that all our attempts to conceptualize Siva are futile, for Siva 
always eludes our grasp." What we take to be Siva, is really the 
Siva of our own understanding; it is not Siva in Itself. I can only 
understand Siva in my own way, not in the way in which Siva 
exists. To use Kantian terminology, Siva is the thing-in-itself that 
always eludes our understanding, while we remain confined to the 
thing as it appears to us. 

Abhinavagupta, while delineating the thirty-six tattvas (cate- 
gories of reality) of his system, maintains that Ultimate Reality 
(Parama-Siva) is the thirty-seventh;?? if we conceive of reality as 
comprised of thirty-seven fattvas, then Ultimate Reality will be the 
ihirty-eighth,2° and so on. The point is that Reality (Parama-Siva) 
will always be beyond our grasp. 

That Reality is beyond the grasp of thought or reason is not a | 
new idea put forth by Abhinavagupta; it is the age-old wisdom of | 
the Indian tradition. The Upanisads declare that speech and mind 
have no access to Reality.2° The Upanisads further state in a para- 
doxical way that Reality “is known to one who does not know it, | 
and one who knows, does not know it; it is not known to the knowl- | 
edgeable, and is known to those who are devoid of knowledge."?! | 
The point is that Reality cannot be “known” or grasped by thought; | 
therefore intellectual knowledge is futile. The silence of the Buddha 
is well-known. All the mystic seers have expressed a similar view. | 
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The Indian tradition does not believe in the competence of reason in 
the apprehension of Reality. 

This does not mean that Brahman (or Siva) — the Reality that 
the Vedas and the Tantras speak of — is not known at all, otherwise 
how would the statements about Brahman be possible? The point is 
that Siva (Brahman), the Ultimate Reality, is not known by reason 
(intellect, or thought) but by what we might call “higher experi- 
ence," which is supra-intellectual, or supra-rational — an experi- 
ence which is believed to be actually had by the seers. (I have 
already discussed the possibility of such an experience in Chapter 
2). The knowledge of Ultimate Reality that we find in the scriptures 
(Vedas and Tantras) is based not upon ordinary reason but upon the 
(alleged) higher experience. 


The Role of Philosophy 


If Reality eludes our understanding, then the question arises, 
What is the use of philosophy? Philosophy involves thought or rea- 
son. Abhinavagupta himself has done a lot of philosophizing. But 
what is the use of all this, if no philosophy can delineate Reality in 
its true colors? 

In answer to the above question, Abhinavagupta would say that 
although Reality is beyond the grasp of thought or reason, reason 
apprehends Reality in its own way. Reason has its own laws, which 
it applies to Reality. For example, reason can admit Reality in a 
consistent and logical way only. Philosophy, which is the product of 
reason, employs logic as its tool, examining other theories on a logi- 
cal basis. 

Reason is itself a manifestation of ultimate Reality, so it has the 
full right to demand Reality to condescend to the level of reason and 
reveal itself in a way in which reason can understand it. There is 
also no harm in this. The philosopher is fully aware that the Reality 
that his reason is manipulating is the Reality of reason and not the 
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Reality-in-itself. This is what philosophy can, and should, do. In 
order to have the best philosophy, the philosopher will have to use 
logic, argumentation, and so on. Moreover, Abhinavagupta takes 
philosophy to be a spiritual discipline. The conception of Reality 
one holds, even if incomplete, does not hinder one's spiritual 
advancement. In the same way, one may love a person who is quite 
different from what one idealizes him or her to be, and yet the love 
and devotion one feels may be of value to oneself. Similarly, one 
should not bother about what Siva, or Reality, in itself is; the sole 
concern should be that one's understanding of Siva is consistent in 
one's own way. That in itself would be of value. It is important that 
one's mind is satisfied, and that one has a clear understanding of 
Reality in one's own way. This is a pre-requisite of spiritual 
advancement. Hence for Abhinavagupta the intellectual knowledge 
of Reality is of value.?? 

The question may be raised here: if one's own conception of 
Reality is what is desired, then every conception is subjective (and 
true in its own way); there is no use in objective reasoning and no 
sense in criticism and evaluation of others’ thought. In answer to 
this, I would point out that when we say that we know Reality in our 
own way, we do not mean here the subjective reason or understand- 
ing that differs from person to person — we mean the objective rea- 
son that is universal. Looked at in the Kantian way, reason is an 
objective epistemological reality; it has its own objective categories 
of grasping, or knowing, anything. As far as Reality-in-itself is con- 
cerned, reason or understanding has no access. But the moment 
Reality is reflected in reason — that is, when reason apprehends 
Reality, in its own way, of course — reason starts working upon it 
(Reality) applying its logic, which is universal and objective. 
Reason is fully competent here. Reason can meaningfully criticize 
and evaluate rational conceptions of Reality. Abhinavagupta him- 

self indulges in criticism of other philosophical positions. 
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Reconciling Determinations With the Indeterminate 


As the Absolute is completely independent and free from limi- 
tation, the logic of the Absolute demands that the Absolute must be 
above all determinations. When one characterizes Siva by saying 
“Siva is this,” or “Siva is that,” one limits Him with the qualifica- 
tions ascribed to Him and thus makes Him appear finite. Siva is free 
to appear in the way described, He is free to appear in some other 
way, and He is also free not to appear at all. 

Siva is not exhausted in any appearance and stands beyond all 
appearances. To characterize Siva in one's own way is to deny Him 
other possibilities. Spinoza has rightly said that God cannot be 
determined, as “all determination is negation.” The same position is 
held by Advaita Vedanta. Brahman cannot be determined; the 
moment we try to grasp Brahman, it becomes Ї<уага, the personal 
God. All descriptions of Brahman are really descriptions of Isvara, 
as Iévara alone can be an object of our thought. 

The logic of the freedom of the Absolute also demands that Siva 
can manifest in any form — say, for example, in the form of the 
world. Siva should be able to appear in any form He likes. If Siva is 
only transcendent — that is beyond appearances — and is not also 
free to manifest, then Siva is not completely free. Siva not only has 
the *freedom-from" that the Brahman of Advaita Vedanta has, but 
He also has the “‘freedom-to” appear in different forms. 

Abhinavagupta emphasizes not only the “freedom-from” but 
also the “freedom-to” aspect of Reality. ““Freedom-from” means 
that Siva is untouched or unaffected by world appearances, as He 
transcends all appearance. Appearances do not bind Siva or effect 
any change in Him.?? But the “freedom-from” alone is not the whole 
truth; it is only half the picture. Unless there is also “‘freedom-to,” 
the freedom of the Absolute cannot be complete. “Freedom” implies 
the ability to act. If Siva is not free to act, He is then really limited; 
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Siva becomes just like the bound individual. Of course, activity is 
not a necessity for Siva; Siva is not obliged to act.*4 He is free not to 
act, but He is free also to act. Moreover, if there is no *freedom-to" 
in Siva, then the existence of the world cannot be accounted for. 
The world will either be an independent reality as it is in Sarhkhya, 
or it will have to be regarded as the free activity of the Absolute. 
No Absolutism can afford to give independent status to the world, 
and therefore no Absolutism can afford to deny "freedom-to" in 
the Absolute. 

The Indeterminate is both "*free-from" and also **free-to;" that 
is, it is free from determinations and also free to accept determina- 
tions. As for the determinations, however, they necessarily require 
the Indeterminate for their existence. The Indeterminate can be 
without determinations, but the determinations cannot exist with- 
out the Indeterminate. The reason for this is simple. If there are 
several determinations, or forms, of one and the same person, it 
means that the person him- or herself is different from and beyond 
the forms. If he or she is tied to one form, how can he or she assume 
other forms? The fact that a person adopts different personalities in 
drama shows that the person him- or herself is different from, and 
independent of, those personalities. Only that which has no form or 
determination of its own can adopt different forms or determina- 
tions. Light has no color of its own, therefore it can assume differ- 
ent colors when passing through various colored glasses. Similarly, 
water has no shape of its own, therefore it can adopt different shapes 
according to the various containers in which it is placed. Siva has no 
forms or determinations of His own and therefore can adopt as 
many forms as He likes.* 

In the above analogies the factors responsible for variety are 
external, whereas in the case of Siva they, too, are self-created or 
self-projected. Variety (vaicitrya) is the free manifestation of Siva.*° 

Thus, it is quite logical to think that Siva is beyond all thought 
and yet appears to us, albeit in a modified way, through the medium 
of thought. Our reach is only up to Siva as He appears to us, not to 
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Siva in Himself. There is no contradiction in Siva's being beyond 
thought, on the one hand, and assuming a form that befits our under- 
standing, on the other hand. 


The Problem of Communication 


If mind has no access to Reality, and Reality is beyond thought, 
then the question arises: is there no means other than thought or rea- 
son to reach Reality and know about it? The Vedic and the Agamic 
seers and other saints and yogins are believed to have had access to 
Reality. If so, what means did they use to know Reality? Reason 
and sense-perception are the only means of knowledge we ordinar- 
ily have. But there is also a higher or deeper way of knowing, sym- 
bolized by the mystic “third eye," which has access to Reality. The 
symbolic “third eye" is pictured as open in the case of Siva and 
Sakti. The “third eye" lies dormant in us and can be awakened 
through spiritual sadhana. The yogins and seers are believed to have 
achieved this. The Vedic and the Agamic seers knew Reality through 
higher experience, not by reason or sense perception. The Upanisads 
and the Agamas record the experience of the seers, and that is the 
source of our information about Reality. 

Even if Reality is known through higher experience, how can 
the person of higher experience communicate his or her experience 
to the person who stands at the level of reason only, since reason 
cannot conceive of Reality? How can the supra-rational, or supra- 
mental, experience be translated into the language of mind, or rea- 
son? In the Upanisads and the Agamas we find the description of 
Reality in the language of reason. This means that either Reality is 
knowable by reason and therefore describable, or all the descrip- 
tions found in the scriptures are false and meaningless. 

The resolution to the above dilemma is a little complicated. It is 
true that Reality cannot be known and described in terms of reason, 
yet the description found in the scriptures is not meaningless — it 
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serves the purpose of indirectly hinting at Reality. It is like the anal- 
ogy of the moon on the branch (sakhà-candra-nyàya). When a child 
asks an adult where the moon is, the person may point to the branch 
of a tree and say, “Look, the moon is there on the branch." The child 
turns to the branches and is able to see the moon shining behind 
them. Here it is obvious that the statement, “Тһе moon is there on 
the branch," is not correct, for the moon cannot be on the branch. 
Yet this statement serves a very useful purpose; it serves as a 
pointer to the moon and helps the child turn his or her attention to 
the moon and ultimately see the moon with his or her own eyes. 
Similarly, the scriptural description of Reality is not quite correct, 
as Reality cannot be described in our language; yet the description 
serves as a pointer to Reality, so that we turn our attention to 
Reality, do the requisite sadhand for attaining it, and finally know it 
through higher experience. The means may be false, yet it can lead 
to the truth. Bhartrhari says in this context, “Treading the path of 
falsehood, one reaches the truth.”7 

There can be three stages of the description of Reality. The first 
stage is that of silence. In fact, since Reality cannot be described, 
the best description of Reality is silence, Buddha took this posi- 
tion. The Upanisads and the Agamas also refer to silence. But if 
someone presses for a description, then the best description is a neg- 
ative one, that is, saying what Reality is not. Madhyamika Buddhism 
adopts this position and describes Reality negatively by saying that 
Reality is sünya, devoid of all that we conceive. The Upanisads 
describe Reality as neti, neti, (“not this, not this"). The Agamas also 
declare Reality to be anuttara, (“transcending thought”), and 
Abhinavagupta naturally takes the same position.’ Negative 
description is thus the second stage of describing Reality. But, like 
silence, the negative description also means nothing, as it gives no 
idea about what Reality is, and thus there is a demand for a positive 
description. The pupil presses the teacher for a positive account, 
and the Upanisadic teacher, although knowing full well that the 
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positive description would be only approximate, declares that 
Reality is sat-cit-ananda, (**existence-consciousness-bliss"). The 
Agamas do the same; they even add one more thing to the descrip- 
tion — Kkriyà, or spanda, (“spontaneous activity '").?? 

In the history of Buddhism, the three stages of the description of 
Reality are found at three places. Buddha confined himself to the 
first stage, silence, and did not speak about Reality at all. The 
Máàdhyamika Sinyavada adopts the second stage and describes 
Reality negatively (sünya). The Yogacara Уіјйапауайа comes 
down to the third stage, positive description, and describes Reality 
as Consciousness ( vijflapti or vijfiana). In the Upanisads and Agamas, 
however, all three stages of the description of Reality are found 
together. This is perhaps because the teacher is conscious of the 
necessity of making the pupil aware of all three stages. 

The third stage, the stage of the positive description of Reality, 
is in the realm of reason, and as we have already pointed out, this is 
not the true description of Reality; it is imperfect or only approxi- 
mate. But this by no means diminishes the utility of the rational 
description of Reality, for the description, although not fully true, 
serves as the pointer to Reality. At ourlevel we can grasp Reality in 
the rational way only. This is the level of philosophy. Philosophy 
certainly serves as a pointer to Reality and it indirectly and gradu- 
ally leads to Reality by inspiring us to pursue practical sadhana, 
which directly leads to the attainment of Reality. 


SIVA IS THE SUBJECT-CONSCIOUSNESS 


Since Reality is Consciousness, it is obvious that Reality is the 
Self, or the subject. The difference between consciousness and mat- 
ter (jada) is that matter does not “know” but “is known" by con- 
sciousness, whereas consciousness “‘knows.” Naturally, therefore, 
insentient matter is the object that is the “known,” whereas con- 
sciousness is the knower." Consciousness always remains the sub- 
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ject, or the knower, and never becomes the object, or the known.*° It 
is always addressed in the first person as “I,” and never in the sec- 
ond or third person as “thou” or "*it,"^! 

It is self-contradictory to think that consciousness, which by its 
very nature is the subject, or the “knower,” can become the object. 
How can “I” become the object of my knowledge? If I make myself 
an object of my knowledge and say “this is I,” then I am not the 
“this” but the one who is knowing. Trying to know myself as an 
object is like trying to see my eyes. The eyes will always be the 
“seer,” they can never be the "seen." If I point to the reflection of my 
eyes in a mirror or try to detach my eye as an object and say “This is 
my eye,” that reflection or detached “eye” is not the true eye; what is 
seeing the reflection or seeing the detached eye is the real eye. The 
moment the eyes become the object, they cease to be the eyes. 
Similarly, Consciousness or the Self will cease to be the Self the 
moment it becomes an object. Reality, which is the Self by virtue of 
being consciousness, is the subject and notthe object. 

Though the subject cannot become the object, yet in our experi- 
ence of dreaming we find that the subject does become the object 
also. But a careful analysis of the dream experience will show that 
there, too “Т” am the “seer” or the one who is dreaming, not the 
“seen” or what is dreamt. Still, it is true that the dream object is my 
own projection and therefore it is true that it is “T” who have become 
the dream object also. This aspect of dream experience clearly 
shows three things, namely, (a) that the subject can project, or 
become the object, (b) that the projected object is substantially one 
with the subject, as the substance or the material of the dream object 
is nothing but consciousness, and (c) that the subject, even after 
self-projecting the dream object, remains the subject as the “seer” 
of the dream. 

Thus dream experience reveals the very important and signifi- 
cant truth that the subject, while remaining very much the subject, 
becomes or projects the object also. There is really no contradiction 
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between the logical truth that the Self or subject ceases to be the Self. 
if it becomes the object, on the one hand, and the fact that the sub- 
ject does become the object in a dream, on the other hand. With ref- 
erence to dreams, the object is said to be one with the subject not in 
the sense that the "seen" is the “seer,” but in the sense that the sub- 
stance of the dream object is the same consciousness that is the 
substance of the subject also. The dream object is made not of 
material substance but of mind or consciousness. The dream object 
is not “real” but “ideal.” It is made of ideas, or mental substance, 
which is nothing but Consciousness. The object is the reflection, or 
projection, of the subject and therefore substantially one with the 
subject. Of course, in the sense of being the “‘knower,” and not in 
the sense of substance or material, the subject remains the subject 
even in the dream and never becomes the object. Thus, it is per- 
fectly all right to say that the subject remains the subject and yet, at 
the same time, becomes the object also. 

We can now understand the Kashmir Saiva position, without 
self-contradiction, that Siva is the subject-consciousness (atman) 
and that Siva at the same time also becomes, or projects out of Itself, 
the world, which is the object. Siva as consciousness is the Self 
(atman) and thus is the individual self (pasu or anu), and in this 
sense the two are one. The difference between the two is not with 
regard to the substance, as both are Consciousness and therefore the 
Self, but the difference is with regard to purity and impurity.*? The 
individual self, or individual consciousness, is impure and finite, 
whereas Siva, the Universal Self, is pure and infinite.*? In this sense 
the individual can be called the lower self and Siva the higher Self. 

Thus the individual subjects, or souls, are limited expressions of 
the Universal Subject. The relation between the two can be said to 
be analogous to that between the ocean and its waves,“ light and its 
rays, 55 or fire and its sparks. A further, more appropriate analogy 
would be that of a brilliant light and its rays passing through a cur- 
tain and, as a result, becoming impure and limited. 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS IN SIVA 


The Self-consciousness of Siva, or pure Self, is a significant 
point in Kashmir Saivism. The kriya principle explains the self-con- 
sciousness in the absolutely non-dual Self. The Advaita Vedantic 
logic of self-consciousness pertains to the awareness of the not-self. 
According to Advaita, one can be aware of oneself only when one is 
aware of, or encounters, the not-I. Self-consciousness, therefore, is 
essentially based on the distinction of the Self from the not-self. 
Brahman, which is a state of pure non-duality and which has no 
“other” to encounter, can have no self-consciousness. The objec- 
tion of Advaita, therefore, is that either Siva admits of duality, or if 
Sivais purely non-dual, there can be no self-consciousness in Siva. 

It may be pointed out in response that awareness of the not-self 
is neither the only, nor a necessary, condition for self-conscious- 
ness; there is another explanation as well. The category of “not-I” 
becomes necessary only when one has to distinguish oneself from 
others. When one merely has to know of one's own existence and 
has no need to differentiate oneself from others, one need not be 
aware of others. What then would be the occasion for being aware 
of oneself? The explanation is kriyà. Self-consciousness is an activ- 
ity of Consciousness, something like an eternal rippling in the 
ocean of Consciousness. And this is possible even when the non- 
dual Self alone exists. This natural effulgence or vibration (spanda) 
of Consciousness makes It aware of Itself.*é 

Self-consciousness, (ahari-vimarsa), is the first and foremost 
activity (kriyà or spanda) of Consciousness. It is the very nature of 
Consciousness, or Siva, and therefore it is eternal (nitya), whereas 
the triad of will-knowledge-action (iccha-jrfana-kriyà), which per- 
tains to the creation of the world, is the free manifestation of Siva. 
Self-consciousness is the natural activity of Consciousness just as 
self-illumination is the very nature of light.“ 

The Advaitin may again say that the very awareness of "р? 
implies the awareness of the not-I, as “T” is a relative term like 
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“son” or “father” — to know a person as a son is also to know him 
as being fathered by someone. In answer it may be pointed out that 
the term “Т” actually has two uses — the relative and the absolute. It 
is only in the relative use, that is, when one has to differentiate one- 
self from others and say, “1 am not this or that,” that the awareness 
of the not-self is implied. But in the absolute use of “І” when one 
has merely to know of one's own existence and simply say, “I am," 
there need not be a not-I. Logically it is quite possible to be aware of 
oneself, as in the case of Siva, without others.‘ It is logically possi- 
ble to have an absolute use of the term “1.” 

The point is that the awareness of the not-self is not the only 
logic of self-consciousness; there could well be an alternative logic. 
In the Tantric tradition we find an alternative logic of self-con- 
sciousness, namely, the logic of kriyà. When опе is ill, in order to 
become healthy one need not necessarily take medicine; there may 
be alternatives to medicine — for instance, yogic exercise. 

The Advaitin does not accept kriyà (“spontaneous activity") in 
Brahman. In the absence of duality in Brahman, therefore, the 
Advaitin reduces Brahman to a state absolutely devoid of self-con- 
sciousness. That is why the Advaitin is very fond of using the anal- 
ogy of sleep. 

The Tantrist would further respond to the Advaita Vedàntin that 
if Brahman, or Consciousness, is deprived of activity and self-con- 
sciousness, then It loses Its real beauty and becomes no better than 
unconscious matter. It seems funny to think that the Self, fully 
awake, could be devoid of self-consciousness. It seems contradic- 
tory that knowledge of Brahman is self-knowledge (atma-jfíána), 
yet there is no self-consciousness. In the absence of self-conscious- 
ness, Brahman becomes like physical light that is self-illumined but 
not self-conscious. Brahman becomes, in the words of Radhakrishnan, 
“а bloodless Absolute dark with the excess of light."4? To quote 
Radhakrishnan again, “The Absolute of Sankara, rigid, motionless, 
and totally lacking in initiative or influence, cannot call forth our 
worship. Like the Taj Mahal, which is unconscious of the admiration 
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it arouses, the Absolute remains indifferent to the fear and love of 
its worshippers, and for all those who regard the goal of religion as 
the goal of philosophy — to know the real — Sankara’s view seems 
to be a finished example of learned error.”50 

Considered from the axiological and spiritual point of view, the 
Absolute devoid of kriyd and self-consciousness becomes unintelli- 
gible. There can be no experience of joy (ananda) without self-con- 
sciousness, nor can there even be joy itself, as joy is the inner kriya 
or spanda of Consciousness. One may remark in this context that 
when we experience deep joy we forget ourselves and hence there is 
no self-consciousness in deep bliss. But what we forget in the expe- 
rience of deep bliss is the ego — the individual self which differen- 
tiates oneself from others. In fact, we cannot experience deep bliss 
without dissolving the ego sense, for ego is the obstruction to the 
flow of joy, but this does not mean that there is no self-conscious- 
ness. Joy is not an entity but an experience. Experience means 
awareness, and in every awareness self-consciousness is present in 
one form or another. When one experiences deep joy, one is aware 
of it; later on one remembers it and says, “I experienced deep joy.” 
Had there been no self-consciousness in the experience of joy, one 
would not have been able to remember experiencing it. Of course, 
in the experience of deep joy, the consciousness of ego (the differ- 
entiating principle) is not present, but consciousness of the self (the 
sentient existence) is very much present. 

One begins to wonder if an Absolute that is unconscious of 
itself can be a value of life, much less the highest value, and whether 
such an Absolute is what is described in the Upanisads. In the 
Upanisads the axiological and spiritual interest is supreme; the 
emphasis is on Brahman as bliss, and Brahman is time and again 
said to be the highest value of life. But in Advaita Scholasticism, the 
epistemological and ontological interest seems to reign supreme, 
the spiritual aspect becomes auxiliary. The Upanisadic Brahman in 
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the hands of the Advaita Scholiasts, perhaps with the single excep- 
tion of Vidyaranya, seems to lose its axiological significance. The 
reason why the Advaita Scholiasts do not see the difficulty in an 
ice-like cold Brahman and remain quite satisfied and unperturbed 
with the notion vf a “motionless” Brahman devoid of Self-con- 
sciousness, is, it seems, that they do not seriously consider the issue 
from the axiological point of view. This is an injustice to the 
Upanisadic Brahman; such a frigid and abstract view of the Absolute 
is really un-Upanisadic. The Upanisads present a living philosophy. 
To use the terminology of the Existentialist, the Upanisadic philoso- 
phy is “praxis;” it is “authentic” throughout. There are occasions 
when Upanisadic thought becomes abstruse and abstract, but the 
running thread of authenticity is never lost. However, when we come 
to the Scholiast, we find much of the authenticity is lost; it no longer 
remains a living philosophy. Some of the scholastic texts, such as 
the Khandana-Khandakhàdya of Sri Нага, are authored with the 
explicit purpose of sharpening the intellect in order to defeat the 
opponent in polemics.5! Even the Samkhya system, though mainly 
negativistic in approach, is “ргахіѕ; but scholastic Advaita seems 
to be otherwise. Agamic philosophy, on the other hand, is mainly 
a “ргахіѕ.”52 

A further objection may be raised from the Advaita Vedantic 
side that self-consciousness is a determination (vikalpa), and that 
there can be no determination in the indeterminate (nirvikalpa) 
Siva-Consciousness. In answer the Tantrist points out that the mere 
“Тат,” or self-consciousness, is not a vikalpa. It becomes a vikalpa 
only when one says “Гат this" or “1 am that." “I am" is the state of 
the pure subject without any predicate. Grammatically speaking, 
"subject" is that about which something is said or predicated, and 
"predicate" is what is said about the subject. “I am” is not a descrip- 
tion or predication, for it does not say whatone is. When one says “1 
am,” one has not limited oneself by any determination, for one has 
not said what one is; one could be anything.5? 
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SIVA AS THE ABSOLUTE PERSON 


There is a logical connection between being self-conscious and 
being a person, as the very meaning of personality is self-con- 
sciousness. “Опе is a person" does not necessarily mean that one 
has a physical form, for one can be a person even without a body. 
God in many religions — Judaism, Christianity, Islam and some 
denominations of Hinduism, for example — is conceived of as a 
person, formless — God is seen as pure Spirit with no body or mat- 
ter. The Divine Person can be without form (nirakara) as well as 
with form (ѕакага); form is not a necessary qualification of being a 
person.5^ What is it, then, that makes one a person? The answer is 
self-consciousness. A person is a self-conscious being. This implies 
that only a sentient being can be a person; insentient things such as 
material objects cannot be persons. 2 

There are systems of philosophy that conceive of Ultimate 
Reality or God as a person, but generally they also accept realities 
other than God — their position is that of dualism or qualified 
monism. On the other hand, there are philosophies that conceive of 
Reality as the all-pervading non-dual Absolute, and therefore 
Reality, according to them, is impersonal. The Brahman of Advaita 
Vedanta and the Sünya of Madhyamika Buddhism are impersonal. 
The Advaitin, for example, may argue that the all-pervading con- 
sciousness cannot be taken as a person, for ascribing personality to 
Reality means putting a limitation on Reality. The Reality or God of 
the dualist does not have absoluteness or pure unity, while the 
Reality of non-dualists such as the Advaita Vedantin and the 
Madhyamika Buddhist has no personality. 

The position of Kashmir Saivism differs from both of these. 
The ultimate Reality (Siva) of Kashmir Saivism is the pure non- 
dual Absolute, and yet Siva is a person — the Absolute Person. The 
Advaitin may question the compatibility of personality with 
Absoluteness. He may argue that claiming that Siva is a person 
means Siva is limited to one particular form and is cut off from the 
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rest of the universe. In other words, personality pre-supposes dual- 
ity. In answer to this I could point out that the same argument is 
advanced against the compatibility of self-consciousness with 
Absoluteness. As we have already seen, self-consciousness is very 
much possible in the absolutely non-dual Siva. 

Siva is a Person because Siva has self-consciousness. The self- 
consciousness of Siva is not like the limited “I-consciousness” of 
the individual in which one differentiates oneself from others. The 
Divine “T” is the absolute or perfect “T” which incorporates every- 
thing within its bosom.55 When Siva is completely alone — the one 
without a second — even then self-consciousness means being in 
oneself. Even in the state of the pure non-duality of Siva, self-con- 
sciousness is possible by virtue of the natural inner dynamism 
(kriyà, vimarsa, spanda, or Sakti) of Siva.57 

Self-consciousness is the natural dynamism of the non-dual 
Siva-consciousness; it is its “eternal vibration” (nitya-spanda).58 
This is the state of the pure “Т am." When Siva, out of His freedom, 
spontaneously manifests Himself as the world, the “I am" becomes 
“Тат this.” “This,” or the object, exists only when the world arises, 
but “Тат” is always there, irrespective of Creation. 

Here it should be made clear that personality is not the same as 
individuality. Individuality is the sense of the ego, which is limited 
and which differentiates the "I" from the rest of the world. 
Individuality has two characteristics: namely, (a) self-conscious- 
ness and (b) differentiation of oneself from others. But self-con- 
sciousi.zss alone means personality. It may or may not adopt 
individuality, which has the sense of differentiation as its exclusive 
characteristic. When personality or self-consciousness also adopts 
the sense of differentiation of oneself from others, then it becomes 
individuality. But it need not do so. There can be self-consciousness 
as the awareness of one's own existence without the awareness of 
others. Personality is thus wider than individuality, which may or 
may not be part of personality. 
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SIVA IS PERFECTION 


Perfection (pürnatva), freedom (svatantrya), indefinitude 
(bhümáà), and bliss (ananda)—these four terms аге all used to 
describe Siva in the Tantras and Brahman in the Upanisads, and if 
we analyze the meaning of these terms, we will find that they all 
mean virtually the same thing. 

The Self or Siva is perfect by nature.5? What does perfection 
mean? Some people think that in order to be perfect, Reality has to 
have everything in it, both good and bad. But there is no numerical 
sense in perfection. To say that Reality or Siva is perfect does not 
mean that Siva contains everything numerically or quantitatively. 
Perfection means that Siva lacks nothing — there is no want in Siva. 
Thus perfection is a state of complete fulfillment or enrichment. It is 
the state in which all desires are fulfilled; therefore it is a desireless 
state. Abhinavagupta calls the state of perfection nirásansa, which 
means desireless. This is not inconsistent with the position that Siva 
wills the creation of the world, for Creation is spanda, or a sponta- 
neous overflow of the joy of Siva, and not the outcome of any desire 

to fulfill some lack or want. 

Perfection also implies that only the desirable is present, which 
goes against that idea that perfection should encompass everything. 
To admit to undesirable or bad things would mean imperfection. To 
be imperfect means to be limited or finite. One cannot do or be 
everything that one wants to be; there are limitations, or checks, on 
one. It is obvious that one can be fully happy only when one is able 
to do or be whatever one wants to, only when there are no limita- 

tions on one. Suffering means there is something one does not want 
that is present, or one cannot accomplish a desired goal. This means 
one is in the predicament of being limited, or finite, and happiness 
lies in becoming limitless, or infinite. The Chandogya Upanisad 
says, "That which is the infinite (bhümà); there lies happiness 
(sukha); there is no happiness in the finite (alpa).”© 
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If one is imperfect or limited it further implies that one is not 
free. Again, happiness (ánanda) requires that one be free, that there 
be no sanction or compulsion on one, either from within or from 
without. That is why freedom (svatantrya) is said to be the power of 
happiness (ananda-Sakti). Kashmir Saivism emphasizes the free- 
dom of Siva;®! freedom is seen as the very nature of Siva. 

Thus we see that happiness or bliss lies in perfection, infinitude, 
and freedom. In fact, all four terms — perfection, infinitude, free- 
dom, and happiness — mean virtually the same thing. So, Siva may 
be called perfect, infinite, free, or blissful — it all means the same. 

There is a significant point that should be mentioned in this con- 
text. The notion of perfection demands that Siva, or God, be good. 
A “bad” God is no God at all. To be bad is to be imperfect morally 
and spiritually. This point has been fully understood and empha- 
sized in the Tantric tradition. That is why Reality (Consciousness, 
Self, or God) is termed “Siva,” which means “good,” “benign,” or 
“noble.” It implies the meaning of the terms piety, nobility, upright- 
ness, love, kindness, righteousness, and compassion all in one. 

Here it should also be made clear that the “goodness” of Siva is 
not what is technically called ethical or moral goodness, but spiri- 
tual goodness, which naturally includes within itself the merits of 
moral goodness also. Morality is naturally present in spirituality. 
Siva by His very nature is good. He does not become good by a 
deliberate act — but goodness naturally or spontaneously over- 
flows in Him. A moral act is not spontaneous; it is done by a delib- 
erate effort. Moreover, there is the sense of one’s being the agent or 
the doer of the moral act. The ego sense is involved. This may also 
generate a feeling of pride in being moral. But in spirituality there is 
no ego sense; goodness flows naturally or spontaneously. 

Moreover, in “moral” consciousness we find a dichotomy 
between what is called the good (sreya) and the pleasant (preya). 
One may have to choose the good at the cost of the pleasant. But in 
"spiritual" consciousness this dichotomy simply does not exist; in 
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spirituality there is a natural synthesis of the good and the pleasant, 
or Truth and Beauty. What is good (Siva) is also pleasant (ananda). 
Thus spirituality is better than morality, which is normally taken to 
be the highest value, for spirituality naturally incorporates within 
itself the merits of morality minus the demerits. The word “spiri- 
tual,” that is, pertaining to spirit, is used because egoless and spon- 
taneous goodness is taken to be the very nature of the pure “Spirit.” 
Siva is pure Spirit or pure Consciousness. 


Part II — Sakti! 


THE NATURE OF SAKTI 


According to the Advaita Vedantic interpretation of the 
Upanisads, Ultimate Reality, which is Consciousness or the Self, is 
pure knowledge (jfiana). It is static, so to say, as it is devoid of all 
activity (niskriya). It is also devoid of self-consciousness; as there is 
no duality in it, the Self has no not-self to contend with. According 
to the Agamic tradition, on the contrary, Consciousness (citi or 
samvit) is knowledge (jfiana) and activity (kriyà) in one. Siva, or the 
Self, is actually Siva and Sakti, jfiana and kriyà, or ргакаќа and 
vimarsa in one.? Siva and Sakti are two only by connotation; by 
denotation they are one and the same. Siva, or Consciousness, is 
conceived of as dynamic, and the very dynamism of Siva is called 
Sakti, or kriyà. A current of water is water and current both iri one. 
The current, or flow, is not a separate entity, it is just water that is 
flowing. The word flow is used simply to connote the state of the 
water, namely its fluidity. The entity denoted by the two words 
water and flow is one and the same; yet we can meaningfully use 
two words. The linguistic usage may create the illusion that there 
are two corresponding entities. But all words do not denote entities. 
The same is true in the case of Siva and Sakti. The word Sakti is 
used simply to connote the nature of Siva, or Consciousness; activ- 
ity or dynamism (spanda) is the nature of Siva, and Sakti is just the 
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name given to this dynamism. Sakti therefore is nothing but the 
nature of Siva. The symbolism of Siva-Sakti cannot and should not 
be taken literally. 

The symbol of Ardhanari$vara is meant to suggest the unity of 
Siva and Sakti. In the symbol the male (Siva) and the female (Sakti) 
are not two persons; they are a single person who is both man and 
woman, or Siva and Sakti. The symbolism of Ardhanarisvara seen 
in the stone images and paintings, however, is not a perfect one, 
because in the symbol one side is Siva and the other side Sakti. But 
there is no such partition in Reality. The whole of Reality is Siva, 
and the whole of it is Sakti as well. However, we face limitations in 
the artistic media when Reality is to be expressed in symbol. A 
stone can only be carved half and half to depict both man and 
woman in the same figure. One technique that might more closely 
convey the concept of two persons in one are the pictures that when 
looked at from one angle show one scene, and when looked at from 
the opposite side, show another. The symbol of Ardhanarisvara, if 
pictured using this technique, would be a better symbol of Reality. 

The key concept of the Agamic philosophy is the kriy® or Sakti 
principle, which distinguishes Tantric philosophy from other sys- 
tems of thought, especially from Advaita Vedanta.‘ АП other points 
of distinction in Tantric philosophy can be derived from this single 
concept. Since the kriyà of Siva is not mechanical or determined 
activity, it is called svatantrya (“freedom”). 

In order to understand the exact nature of Kriya, it must be dis- 
tinguished, on the one hand, from ethical action that is voluntary 
and effortful, and on the other hand, from automatic activity that is 
mechanical and determined. While performing volitional or ethical 
action, one has to exert one’s will or make an effort. This is not 
kriya, as kriyà is effortless activity; it is spontaneous, natural, or 
automatic, so to say. At the same time it is not automatic reflex 
action, nor like the mechanical activity of a robot, nor the obses- 
sional behavior of a psycho-neurotic; all these activities are deter- 
mined, not free. In kriyà there is freedom; one is not bound to 
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perform the activity; one simply allows the activity to flow. The 
activity is perfectly in tune with oneself. One can, if one likes, 
check or dismiss the whole process. Kriya, therefore, has both the 
merits of freedom and effortlessness. It is, therefore, called spon- 
taneity (spanda). Spanda, or Кгіуаӣ, may be called a kind of natural 
activity, free and spontaneous.? 

We may find examples of actual experiences in our ordinary life 
where we can have some inkling of kriyà. These examples, how- 
ever, are not instances of pure kriya, but they can help us to under- 
stand the idea of kriyà. Take the example of joy. When we are 
extremely joyful, jubilant activities like singing, dancing, and so on 
may automatically flow from us. Or, when we happen to meet, after 
a long period of separation, someone who is very dear to us, we may 
spontaneously perform certain joyful activities in his or her wel- 
come. When a child plays, it has no motive; it is quite natural for a 
child to play. This does not mean that the act of playing is mechani- 
cal or determined; it is free and spontaneous on the part of the child. 
It does not result from some lack or want in the child; it ensues from 
the joy and fullness of the child. The child's free play is a replica of 
the creation of the world out of the joy of the Absolute. A child's 
natural playing, free and spontaneous, is an example of kriyà, 
although not a perfect one. Kriya activities are not willfully done. 
They spring forth automatically, yet we feel free while doing them 
or, rather, allowing them to occur through us. There is no compul- 
sion on our part, for the activity is not forced on us either from 
external factors or from internal ones like urges and instincts. It is 
not that we engage in the activity against our will, as in the case of 
obsessional neuroses. 

The reason that pure examples of Kriya are not found in our 
ordinary life is, according to Tantra, that in ordinary experience the 
flow of pure kriya is obstructed and defiled by what is called mala 
(“dirt” or ignorance"). The moment one is perfectly freed from 
mala, one finds oneself exhibiting perfect currents of pure Kriya. In 
actual life there is partial kriyà because there is partial freedom or 
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partial perfection. Pure kriya is possible only in the state of perfec- 
tion that is found in the life of a jivanmukta. 

In Advaita Vedanta and allied systems there is no distinction 
between kriya and karma.’ For the Advaitin all kriya seems to be 
nothing but karma, which is volitional or ethical action. The Tantric 
philosophers, however, are very careful in using the words kriya 
and karma. They never equate the two. In fact, they, like all other 
Indian philosophers, hold that what is called karma is bondage; as 
such it cannot occur with jñāna (“knowledge”). This differentiation 
of kriya from karma is a unique contribution of the Tantric tradition. 
The Advaitin does not care to take into account such an important 
aspect of our actual experience. 


COMPATIBILITY OF SAKTI (KRIYA) 
WITH SIVA (JNANA) 


The Advaita Scholiast may question the compatibility of kriyà 
and jffana. The Advaitin would say that if Siva, or the Self, is con- 
sidered perfect, then there can be no kriya in Siva. Kriya, or karma 
as the Advaitin would understand it, is a mark of imperfection—we 
perform action only when there is some want or lack that we want to 
fulfill, In answer to this it may be pointed out that this objection is 
valid only with regard to the voluntary action that we call karma. It 
is not valid with regard to kriya, which is spontaneous and natural 
activity. It is natural in the sense that it is not caused by any motive 
and there is no exertion of the will. Even Gaudapada, an Advaitin, 
accepts this position when he, explaining Creation, says, “This 
(Creation) is the very nature of the Lord; what shall a perfect Being 
desire.” The Advaitin may still ask, “If in Siva there is no need, 
incentive, ot motive for doing anything, what shall account for His 
doings?" In answer we would say that this is accounted for by the 
freedom (svátantrya) of Siva. Siva need not do and yet He does. 
Siva is not compelled to do; neither is Siva compelled not to do. 


, | 
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If one wants an explanation for Siva's activity, we would say 
that when Consciousness is free and full it naturally overflows in 
creative activity. This does not mean that Siva is acting all the time. 
Siva is free to act, but also free to withhold all activity and sit in 
silence in Himself enjoying the inner bliss of his nature 
(svarüpamarsana). It is natural for a child to burst into playing, but 
this does not mean that the child plays twenty-four hours a day. 
Kriya, therefore, сап go with the state of desirelessness, or perfec- 
tion. We would say, on the contrary, that kriyà, or spontaneous 
activity, is possible only when we, even to some extent, attain the 
state of desirelessness. This statement is substantiated by cases in 
actual experience. For example, we feel like playing, singing, or 
doing anything of the kind only when we are relatively free and 
full.? When we are burdened with cares and anxieties, we do not 
feel like doing so. All true artistic creativity spontaneously 
emanates from the freedom and fullness of the artist. Artistic cre- 
ativity is an example, although an imperfect one, of kriyà. The 
Upanisads also adopt this position when they declare, “All these 
things spring forth from the Bliss itself."!0 

The point is that the desireless, perfect state of Consciousness 
need not be devoid of activity. It is quite possible that one is free 
from all compulsion, desire, and motive, yet sparks of joyful activ- 
ity spring forth from oneself. This is exactly what is meant by /ilà, 
(“рІау” or *sport") in the Tantric tradition, and by mauja (“free 
expression of joyful activity") in the Sufi mystic tradition. It is the 
unity of both the freedoms—“freedom-from” and “‘freedom-to.” 
The Advaitic Scholiast seems to accept “freedom-from” and reject 
“freedom-to,” as the Advaitin finds *freedom-to" incompatible 
with “freedom-from.” The Advaitin would be justified only if 
“freedom-to” is construed in terms of motivated volitional ethical 
action (karma). But if ‘“‘freedom-to” is understood in the sense of 
kriyà under reference, the two freedoms— "freedom from" and 
"freedom to” are quite compatible. 
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The second objection to the concept of the compatibility of 
kriyà and jfiana is that the natures of jfiána and kriyà are such that 
the two are opposed to each other. Jana is a passive state and, 
therefore, it cannot go with kriyd, or activity, which is diametrically 
opposed to the state of passivity. Moreover, action is subjective 
(purusatantra), while knowledge is objective ( vastutantra). They 
are opposed to each other like light and darkness, as it were. How 
can these two contradictory ideas go together? In answer to the 
above objection it may be pointed out that this applies, again, to 
karma and not to kriyà. Kriyàis a state of both realization and activ- 
ity. In kriyá one is not a doer in the effortful sense, as the activity 
flows automatically and there is no exertion of will. The state of 
kriyd may be expressed in a paradoxical statement like “passive 
activity,” “actionless activity,” or “relaxed activity."!! Such activ- 
ity is quite compatible with jfana. 

In India there is an age-old tradition of “passive activity.” The 
Bhagavad-Gità refers to this kind of activity in more than one place 
when it says, “While indulging in activity, he does nothing."!? “I 
am the doer of it, yet take me not to be the doer.” !3 “The Karmayogin, 
while performing all activity, knows that he is doing nothing, "^ 
and so on. The Yogavasistha also refers to the same when it says, 
**Having artificial willing outside, but inside having no willing at 
all, move in this world, O Raghava, being a non-doer within and a 
doer without."!5 Or, “Move, О Raghava, being heated (in activity) 
without and cool within.”!© The mystic saint-poet Kabir says. “All 
activity is done by me, yet am away from action.””!7 

The fact that kriyà is subjective does not disqualify kriya from 
being a consort of јӣапа. Being subjective simply means that спе is 
free in doing. But why on earth should this be contradictory to 
jfíána? There can be a contradiction between the two only in the 
sense that Kriya, or karma as the Advaitin would take it, is a sign of 
imperfection, whereas jfiana is a state of perfection. We have 
already met this objection by showing that Kriya is different from 
karma.'® 


——————— 
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Kriya (“activity”) ordinarily involves krama (“sequence” or 
“succession”’).!9 Activity is usually a series of movements, one 
after the other. This further involves kala (“time”), There can be no 
sequence without time; it is also true that there can be no time with- 
out sequence. In fact, sequence and time are one and the same; the 
very sense of “опе after the other" is time.2° 

Although sequence (krama) seems to be the very nature of 
activity (kriyà), this is true in the case of ordinary activity (laukika 
kriya) only; it does not apply to the eternal activity of the Lord.?! 
There is no time in Ultimate Reality and thus there is no sequence 
there.?? Siva is akrama (“without sequence"). Therefore, the kriya 
of the Siva level is also akrama, or non-sequential. 

Here a very serious objection may be raised. How can there be 
non-sequential activity? Abhinavagupta in the introduction to verse 
2.1.2 of the ISvarapratyabhijfia-karika, himself raises this objection, 
representing the pürvapaksin, when he says, "Sequence is the very 
nature of kriyà (“activity”), but there is no krama ("sequence") in 
the Lord devoid of time, and so there can be no activity (kriyà) in 
Him (Siva).”23 In response, however, Abhinavagupta says, “Just as 
sequence is not possible in the Lord (Siva), so sequence is not possi- 
ble in His activity either."24 

But to be fair to the opponent, what Abhinavagupta says in his 
answer is just the statement of a position and not an explanation or 
justification of that position. To say that “since Siva is akrama, the 
kriya of Siva is also akrama” is no answer to the objection that there 
can be no activity in the non-sequential state of Siva-consciousness. 
If activity (kriya) is without sequence (krama), it is not activity at 
all. To call it activity is a misnomer; in fact, "non-sequential activ- 
ity" (akrama-kriyà) is a contradiction in terms. Maintaining the 
notion of akrama-kriyà is like arguing that “ordinary fire is hot, but 
divine fire is not hot." If the so-called divine fire is not hot, it is not 
fire at all; calling it fire is a contradiction in terms. The basic ques- 
tion of the opponent is how the existence of non-sequential activity 
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is at all possible. The argument of the opponent tends to rule out the 
very possibility of akrama-kriyà. 

Though Abhinavagupta has not explicitly answered the above 
objection by showing or proving the possibility of non-sequential 
activity, the answer is implicitly present in his position.” Reality is 
Consciousness (cinmaya)^ and the activity of Consciousness 
would naturally be of the form of thinking (vimarsa) or willing 
(kriyà). In physical activity there is sequence (krama),?! but in the 
activity of Consciousness, that is, in thinking or willing, there need 
not be krama. For example, if we had to construct a building, we 
would first construct the foundation, then the plinth, the walls, the 
roof, and so on, placing the bricks one by one. But if we had to con- 
struct the building with the mind, or consciousness, we could imag- 
ine the entire building at once. The activity here is not sequential, 
for we do not have to mentally lay the bricks one by one. 

To use the example given by Abhinavagupta himself, the physi- 
cal activity of cooking has different steps.28 Moreover, the different 
steps are determined according to the laws of cause and effect. But 
there is no such determination in the activity within consciousness; 
we can freely think or mentally create all the steps of the cooking 
process, even all at опсе.29 Sequence in activity is logically related 
to the determinism of cause and effect. Freedom (svatantrya) and 
sequence-less activity (akrama-kriya) are also logically related. In 
physical activity we cannot by-pass the successive steps of the 
activity at will, as they are causally related, But in the case of the 
activity of consciousness, we can think or create the different steps 
at will, so the activity need not have sequence.?? Freedom is the 
unique characteristic of Consciousness; Consciousness does not 
depend upon anything else for its activity, Naturally, therefore, it 
can have sequence-less activity.?! 

Moreover, even in the realm of physical activity, there are 
examples of non-sequential activity (akrama-kriyà). For instance, 
if one presses a cushion with one’s lee and continues holding the 
leg against the cushion and not removing it, then this is an activity 
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in which there is no sequence, for there are no gaps within the 
activity as a whole; the activity of pressing the cushion is a single 
act in continuity.?? 

The opponent may further object that even if it is granted that 
there is non-sequential activity, the activity still involves time, as 
continuity of activity is in time. Since time comes at a lower Stage of 
creation, and there is no time in the Ultimate, Siva, there can be no 
activity in timeless Siva. In answer to this, I will point out two 
things. First, the epistemological constitution of our ordinary con- 
sciousness is such that we cannot but conceive of anything as being 
or happening in time; time is a necessary condition of our thinking. 
Though Reality, or Siva, is timeless (akala), when we try to con- 
ceive of it, we have to use the category of time. When we try to pic- 
ture the “Timeless” (akala), we conceive of it only as “Eternal 
Time" (mahàkala). So the kriyà of Siva is timeless, yet we can con- 
ceive of it only as an indivisible continuity of time. This is a limita- 
tion of our thinking. 

Second, just as it is possible to conceive of a non-sequential 
activity, so is it possible to conceive of a non-sequential time, or a 
"timeless time.”33 This would be something like the “timeless dura- 
tion" posited by the followers of T. H. Green and Henry Bergson. 
This paradoxical “timeless time," or “timeless duration,” is not a 
self-contradictory notion but a possibility that suggests the idea of 
continuity without sequence or break. This “time” would be 
equated with Sakti or kriyditself. 


SIVA-SAKTI RELATIONSHIP 


Ihave already explained that Siva and Sakti are not two realities 
or even two parts of one reality—the relation between the two is that 
of identity. As to the question of why, then, we use two separate 
words Siva and Sakti, which suggests that there are two, I have 
already explained that the difference between the two is merely con- 
notative, not denotative. The words connote two characteristics of 
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one reality, but denote one and the same reality. Siva is conceived of 
as dynamic, and the very dynamism of Siva is called Sakti. 
Although the relation of Siva and Sakti is one of identity, in the 
texts we find allegorical references to Siva-Sakti, which may sug- 
gest that the relationship is that of unity-in-difference, or even that 
of difference. The Tantras are full of a;legory, symbol, and poetic 
expression. If one is not familiar with the tradition, one may be mis- 
led. There are three types of allegorical description, which may sug- 
gest the three following concepts of the relationship of Siva and 
Sakti. (a) Siva and Sakti are pictured as spouses or as à couple in 
1оуе.2# This suggests that Siva and Sakti are two existing in har- 
mony, which implies a duality of entity. (b) Siva and Sakti are also 
known as Saktimana and Sakti. Siva as Saktimana (“the possessor 
of Sakti or power") suggests a substance-quality relationship. Siva 
is the substance and Sakti is its quality, the power possessed by 
Siva.35 (с) Siva and Sakti are also said to be identical, the difference 
being just in name.?6 Following the line of thought expressed in 
Kashmir Saivism, it becomes obvious that, out of the above three 
alternatives, the third one is the real position of Kashmir Saivism. 
Reality is one and the same, whether it is called Siva or Sakti. As to 
why, then, the other types of description are given in the texts, the 
answer is simple. These descriptions are symbolic and poetic, they 
are not meant to be taken literally. The identity of Siva and Sakti 
may well be described allegorically using dualistic language. 
Abhinavagupta makes it clear by explicitly referring to the 
Vaisesika philosophy of Kanada that in the philosophy of Siva, or 
Kashmir Saivism, Sakti is not a quality (dharma) and therefore it 
does not have any substratum (а$гауа).27 In the notion of a sub- 
stance-quality relationship, the substance is the substratum that 
holds the qualities, and the qualities reside in it or are held by it. 
This further implies that there is a difference between the substance 
and the quality. But this is not the case in Kashmir Saivism. Here 
Sakti is not a quality of Siva; Sakti is Siva. Itis said in the Tantraloka 
that if Sakti is different from Siva, even in the sense of being the 
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quality that resides in Siva, then the statement made in the Trika tra- 
dition, that Siva (or Sakti) alone exists38 would be meaningless. 

Thus the term Siva-Sakti-Samarasya used to denote the unity of 
Siva and Sakti, does not imply that Siva and Sakti are two existing 
in harmony. The reality denoted by the two terms is one and the 
same, whether it is called Siva or Sakti. 


KINDS OF SAKTI 


When the question of the kinds of Sakti is raised, the first ques- 
tion that may be asked is whether Sakti is one or many. Sakti has 
many different functions and is given a separate name for each role 
she plays. This may give the idea that there are many Saktis instead 
of ore, 

In answer to the above question we would poiat out that Sakti is 
really one, it is called many only with reference to the different 
results or ends it achieves.39 For example, the burning power of fire 
and the cooking power of fire are two only with regard to the differ- 
ent results produced by them. As far as the power (Sakti) itself is 
concerned, there is no difference between the burning and cooking 
powers.*° Sakti, the power of Siva, manifests itself in different 
forms of activity. There is really no pluralism of Sakti, nor does the 
non-dualism of Siva diminish by any means.*! Siva is free to act as 
He likes, and the saktis termed variously iccha, jfána, kriyà, and so 
on, are the manifestations of His freedom (svátantrya) which is the 
Sakti.*? Sakti really means “freedom” or “freedom to act" and this 
one Sakti is expressed in different forms of activity. 

In Kashmir Saivism as in the Tantric tradition in general, there 
are five denominations of Sakti classified into four hierarchical 
grades that correlate with the four stages of Vàk-sakti (“Ѕреесһ- or 
Word-power"). These five denominations are cit, ananda, iccha, 
Jflana, and kriyà. Cit and ananda belong to the first stage of Vak- 
Sakti, which is really not a stage at all, as it is the transcendent level 
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of Ultimate Consciousness where there is no world or Creation. 
These two are the correlates of the transcendent categories (tattvas) 
Siva and Sakti. Since Siva and Sakti are not two realities but one, 
the two belong to the same level. Naturally, therefore, cit-sakti and 
ananda-Sakti also belong to the same transcendent level (para or 
parà). Since this is the transcendent stage of Consciousness where 
there is no duality — the process of Creation having not begun — it 
is the stage of pure unity. Hence, it is the stage of pure aham, the 
pure subject or the “I am,” not the stage of ahamidam (“1 am this"), 
as the "this," the object, or the world, has not yet arisen. 

The other three Saktis — iccha, jfiana, and kriyà — which 
are lower than cit and ánanda and which are placed in hierarchical 
order, are related to the process of Creation. Hence they arise only 
when the process of Creation begins. (See chart below). 

Cit-sakti is the power of awareness, illumination, or knowl- 
edge. The difference between consciousness and insentient matter 
(jada) is that insentient matter does not "know" whereas con- 
sciousness “knows.” Here knowledge" is used not in the sense of 
knowledge of any specific object, but in the general sense of 
awareness or illumination.? 

Ananda-éakti is the bliss that is naturally present in Siva. It is 
said to be the very nature of the Self, which means that for Siva joy 
is not caused by any exterior thing as is the case with the bound 
individual, but exists in Siva by itself. Siva is made of joy, as it 
were. To use an analogy, the light of the moon is not its own light; 
itis borrowed from the sun. Light is not the nature of the moon. But 
in the case of the sun the light is not borrowed from anything else; 
light is the very nature of the sun. Light flows from the sun by 
itself. Similarly, bliss flows naturally from the Self, as bliss consti- 
tutes the Self. 

Bliss implies freedom. That is why ánanda-sakti is defined as 
svatantrya, or “freedom.” Suffering means one is bound by limita- 
tions; one needs or wants something that is not within one’s power 
to achieve. Conversely, happiness means one attains whatever one 
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wants; there is no gap between one's wishing and the wish being 
fulfilled. Ananda means there are no limitations in one's way; one 
is perfectly free. 

The reason why ánanda is called ananda-sakti is that Sakti 
means dynamism, and Ananda is dynamic. The Tantric tradition had 
the significant insight that ananda or “joy,” is really kriya or 
spanda. Ananda is not a static state of consciousness. Rather, itisa 
flow of Consciousness. This flow may be an inward motion, a flow 
within Consciousness itself. This may sometimes express itself in 
the outward flow of creative activity. When we are in a state of 
inner contentment and are not doing anything, even then there is an 
inward, silent flow of Consciousness. This particular state of ananda 
is symbolically expressed in the smile of Lord Sankara in the Samb- 
havi mudra. The outward flow of ánandais expressed in the form of 
the cosmic dance of creation, the symbolic dance (nrtya) of Siva 
Nataraja. Ananda in any form is kriyà. That is why anandais called 
ananda-sakti. 

The triad of icchà-jfiána-kriya describes the process of creation. 
Iccha means the will to create. When Siva desires“ to create the 
world, or manifest Himself in the form of the world, this is iccha. 
Icchàis the first spark (camatkara)* of the creational activity in Siva. 

It should be noted here that in the case of Siva, iccha is not like 
ordinary volition in which we have to exert our will or make an 
effort; icchà in Siva arises spontaneously and effortlessly (апауаа). 
The will here is spontaneous will. 

After the will to create the world arises in the mind of Siva, the 
next step is that of the ideation (jfána) of the world. The full mental 
picture of what is to be created comes to the mind of Siva. Since in 
this stage the world remains an idea or mental image in Siva, it is 
called јӣапа. In this case jfiána does not mean awareness, or illumina- 
tion, that is the nature of Consciousness. It means idea or ideation. 
Since an idea їп the mind is nothing but јпапа, it is called jüiána.A 

After the mental picture (jfíána) of the would-be created world 
becomes complete in the mind of Siva, the next siep is that of 
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externally projecting the world as appearance (abhàsa). This is 
called kriya, which means the external activity of creation.^* In the 
case of ordinary creation, such as the creation of a pot by a potter, 
the creation is a physical or material one. But in the case of Siva 
there is no material creation; the world is created or projected as a 
reflection, or abhasa (“appearance”), like the reflection in a mirror. 
Since the reflection in a mirror is not just an idea (jffana) of the mind 
but an actual appearance (abhàsa) outside the mind, it can be called 
external or even physical. Thus, kriyàis the externalization or phys- 
icalization of the idea (jfiana). Kriyàin this sense does not mean the 
vimarsa that is the nature of prakasa or Siva; it means а particular 
step in creation, the last step—external projection. 

There is sometimes a misunderstanding regarding the meaning 
of icchà-jfiana-kriyà. Non-specialists sometimes understand it as 
"knowing-willing-feeling," which are the three faculties of the 
mind. But this is a gross misunderstanding of the terms. Icchà, 
Jfiana, and Кгіуа are the three hierarchical steps of creation, which 
are found in any kind of creation. When an architect constructs a 
building, he or she first wills to construct it. This is iccha. Then the 
entire picture or idea of the would-be building forms in his or her 
mind; the building is erected in the form of a clear idea. This is 
jfiána. Then the architect actually constructs the building—the 
building comes into physical existence. This is kriyà. In the creation 
of the universe, too, the Lord first wills to create (iccha); then the 
entire picture of the would-be universe clearly forms in Siva-con- 
sciousness as ideation (jflana); finally the Lord actually creates the 
universe by bringing it into visible existence (Kriya). 

It should also be noted that the terms jffana and kriyà are not 
used here in the general sense of illumination and dynamism 
(prakàsa and vimarsa), which are the connotations of Siva and 
Sakti. They are used here in the special sense of steps of creation. 
When anything to be created forms as an idea in the mind, it is 
апа, and when it is actually created as an external reality, it is 
kriyà. Jfiana is the internal or mental creation of anything; kriyà is 
the external or physical creation of the same. 
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THE TWO LEVELS OF SAKTI 


The manifestation of the world, or the idam (“this”), is the free- 
dom (svatantrya) of the aham (“T”) or the Absolute. There is a mis- 
understanding of the Tantric position that Creation is a logical 
implication or necessary outcome of Siva or Sakti. This misunder- 
standing is based on Tantric statements to the effect that the world is 
the nature (svabhava) of Siva-Sakti or that Siva, out of His sport 
(ila), again and again creates, preserves, and destroys the world 
(carikarti baribharti saftjariharti Шауа). 

The Tantric statement that Creation is the nature of Siva or 
parásakti is made in the same way that we say that playing is the 
nature of a child. This does not mean that playing is a necessity or 
compulsion for the child or that the child plays all day long. It simply 
means that there is no cause or motive for the play—it is just natural 
for the child to play. It does not contradict the fact that the act of 
playing is the freedom of the child. We can very well say, on the one 
hand, that playing is the freedom of the child, and, on the other hand, 
that playing is the nature of the child. When it is said that creation is 
the nature of Siva, it simply means that for creation there is no 
motive or cause on the part of Siva; creation arises out of His free 
sportive nature? and Siva always creates out of His freedom. 

If we take Creation to be a necessary act of Siva or Sakti, it will go 
against the concept of freedom (svatantrya) that is basic to Tantrism. 
Moreover, the Tantras declare Creation to be the freedom (sva- 
tantrya) of Siva in unequivocal terms. Furthermore Siva, or Siva- 
Sakti, is basically regarded as transcendent (anuttara). Siva cannot 
be transcendent if Creation is a compulsion for Him. 

The misunderstanding that the act of creation is necessary for 
Siva arises from overlooking the distinction between Sakti and 
svarüpa-sakti. In the Tantric tradition cit and ánanda are said to be 
the nature (svarüpa or ѕуагӣра-акії), whereas the triad of iccha- 
jfiána-kriyà, which pertains to the creation of the world, is said to be 
power (Sakti) but not svarüpa-sakti. Citand апапаа are svarüpa, but 
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the triad of icchà-jfiána-kriyà, or the Creation of the world, is not 
svarüpa in the technical sense of svarüpa-laksana. Creation is based 
only on the freedom of the Lord.5! He may enact the cosmic func- 
tion of creation, maintenance, and so on forever, for some time, or 
not at all. 

In Tantrism, because the worid is said to be Sakti or kriyà, and 
because Sakti or kriyd is said to be the nature of Siva, the world 
should be regarded as the nature of Siva. But what is overlooked 
here is the truth that only cit-dnanda, not all Sakti, is the nature 
(svarüpa) of Siva. Icchà-jfiana-kriyà, which results in Creation, is 
not the svarüpa in the technical sense. The activity (kriya) that is at 
the svarüpa level (cit-ànanda), and that is illumined in itself, is only 
aham (“I am").5? It is not ahamidam (“I am this"), which comes 
only at the level of Creation (iccha-jflana-kriya). Aham or Self-con- 
sciousness, therefore, is said to be the eternal activity or eternal 
dynamism (nitya-kriyà or nitya-spanda) of Consciousness. The free 
act of Creation may also be said to be eternal or even innate 
(svarüpa) in the sense that Siva freely performs the cosmic func- 
tions of creation, and so on. Creation is not a necessity to Siva; it isa 
manifestation of His freedom (svatantrya). It is meaningless to say 
that Siva may not be cit-ànanda, for Siva is nothing but cit-ánanda. 
However, it is perfectly meaningful to say that Siva may not create 
the world. Creation completely depends upon the will of Siva. 


SYNONYMS AND SYMBOLS OF SAKTI 


We find in the Tantras, and also in Abhinavagupta, various syn- 
onyms for Sakti. As synonyms they all denote the same Sakti. But 
different synonyms are used in order to emphasize various aspects 
or characteristics of Sakti. Each synonym of Sakti carries a particu- 
lar connotation that refers to a particular characteristic, aspect, or 
facet of Sakti. So, every synonym is significant. 

There are four or five major synonyms for Sakti—Sakti, kri уа, 
vimarsa, spanda, and svatantrya. Sakti literally means "power," 
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“force,” or energy." It is the potentiality of all activity. Even when 
there is no actual activity, there is the potentiality or the capacity for 
activity. Sakti basically means potentiality. When this potentiality 
actualizes or becomes manifest in actual activity, it is called kriya. 
Kriyais function, movement, flow, or actual dynamism. Conscious- 
ness is dynamic, so kriyd is the very nature of Consciousness. Since 
Consciousness is a potential power, force, or energy that actualizes 
in activity, it is called Sakti. If Sakti is potentiality, kriydis actuality. 

This kriyà (“activity”) is not physical activity, but activity in 
consciousness — mental activity, so to speak; thus it is called 
vimarsa (“thinking”). According to the idealistic Kashmir Saivism 
system, there is no physical reality or matter; there is only Con- 
sciousness (citi or samvit). Naturally, therefore, the activity of Con- 
sciousness is not physical activity; the activity of Consciousness 
takes the form of thinking (vimarsa). Vimarsa or amarsa literally 
means “thinking.” Since the activity of Consciousness is of the 
thinking type, it is called vimarsa. Vimarsais used to suggest that the 
activity of Siva is not physical. Even at the pasu level activity is not 
physical, for the world is a mental projection or appearance of con- 
sciousness, as in a dream. In a dream, what appears as physical or 
bodily activity is really the thinking of the mind. So kriya is also 
}йапа. 23 

Kriyàis also called svatantrya because the activity (Kriya) of 
Siva is not bound or conditioned but is completely free. Generally, 
compulsion for doing something can come from two sides. First, 
there may be external circumstances that compel the doer to act ina 
particular way. Second, there may be inner urges and desires that 
compel action. But in the case of Siva, there is no conditioning or 
compulsion from within or from without. Siva is perfectly free 
(svatantra) to act or not to act, or to act in the way He wishes. Siva is 
a state of complete “freedom-to.” So, the activity of Siva can aptly 
be called svatantrya (“freedom”). 

Kriya, again, is not the effortful voluntary action that we per- 
form by exerting our will but is spontaneous activity, so it is called 
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spanda. Spanda means the free and automatic vibration of activity; 
in other words, it means spontaneity. Spontaneous activity is differ- 
ent from what is called karma (“effortful voluntary activity"). The 
word spanda carries the sense of both freedom and spontaneity, the 
sense of being automatic or effortless. Thus spanda is the most per- 
fect term for the activity of Siva. 

In the Tantric texts, Sakti is described through symbols. One 
characteristic of the Tantric tradition is that there is a very rich and 
effective symbolism found therein. The significance of symbol, and 
also of myth, is that it appeals to the heart or feeling and thereby 
works a powerful effect on the spiritual aspirant. Tantrism is a spiri- 
tual discipline, so it aims at mobilizing the heart of the spiritual 
seeker (sadhaka). This is most effectively done through symbols, 
myths, and allegories. 

Sakti is symbolized as a woman or the mother. The Jfiana aspect 
of Consciousness is symbolized as Sankara (male) and the kriya 
aspect as Parvati (female). In the Buddhist Tantric tradition, how- 
ever, the jfiana aspect is seen as female and the kriyà aspect as male. 
Perhaps the Buddhists think that activity is the sign of masculinity. 
In Hindu Tantra the reason for accepting the female as the symbol 
of Sakti may be the following: Of a child's two parents, the father is 
associated with reason or intellect that guides, disciplines, and 
admonishes (and so on) the children, whereas the mother is primar- 
ily conceived of as all love and affection for the children. So the 
mother is associated with the heart, which is the seat of emotions 
and feelings. It is obvious that the power to act comes from the emo- 
tions, the heart, and not from reason, the head. Reason or intellect 
controls the activity, but the actual activity ensues from the emo- 
tional aspect of the personality. Thus it is understandable why the 
mother or woman, the person of heart, is made the symbol of Sakti. 

The mother symbol, Parvati or Umi, taken to be the consort of 
Sankara, is expressed in the various forms of Durga, Candi, Kali, 
Laksmi, and so on. The multiple arms of Durgà may be taken as 
symbolic of multiple facets of activity or Sakti. Triguna-sakti, or the 
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triad of Sarasvati, Laksmi, and Kali, which are the different forms of 
Durga/Parvati, may be taken as a symbol of the triad of iccha-jflana- 
kriyà, or the triad of sattvic, rajasic, and tamasic forces of our 
minds. All the sattvic, rajasic, and tamasic tendencies are forces, or 
Saktis, and as such can be mobilized towards spiritual advancement. 
Sarasvati is said to be formed of sáttva, so she symbolizes the 
sattvika qualities; Mahalaksmi and Mahakali symbolize the rajasic 
and the tamasic qualities respectively. They may also be taken as 
symbols of iccha-jflana-kriya: Mahasarasvati symbolizing the sub- 
tle creation of the world in the form of will; Mahalaksmi the com- 
paratively more active and more manifest form of creation as 
ideation or јӣапа; and Mahakali the grossest and the most manifest 
form of creation as the external world. 

In the left-handed (vàma or Каша) Tantric tradition, Sakti is 
worshipped through sexual union, a means given by Nature. There, 
Sakti is taken as Bhairavi, who is in eternal sexual union with Bhairava 
(Siva). She is also called Tripura, Tripura-bhairavi, Tripurasundari, 
or simply Sundari (“the beautiful"), Vama (“the better half"), or 
Sodasi (“the damsel of sixteen years"). The Divine Sakti is wor- 
shipped as a very beautiful goddess who is Sarve$vari (“the queen 
of all"). 

The Yogic name for Sakti is kundalini (“the serpent power”). 
Tantrism is a yogic tradition employing yogic symbols for the Power 
of Consciousness. Kundalini literally means “female serpent.” 
Since Sakti is symbolized as a woman and since the word Sakti is 
grammatically feminine, all the symbols of Sakti are naturally in the 
female gender. This serpent is said to be seated in the human body at 
the base of the spine beneath the genitals. The serpent is the uncon- 
scious symbol of libido or sex energy. Libido is perhaps the most 
primal and important form of energy, which when sublimated, 
expresses itself in the form of love, devotion to God (bhakti), aes- 
thetic creativity, and so on. So the serpent is an appropriate symbol 
for the primal energy working in our personality. Kundalini is said 
to be lying half asleep, which means that the citi-sakti is already 
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working in our personality, although not fully. The Sakti can be 
awakened or aroused to work with its full force. 

Kundalini is really the Power of Consciousness (citi-sakti), 
which is working in us at different levels. At the biological level the 
citi-Sakti, or kundalini as it is symbolically called, is working in the 
form of the vital energy (prana-Sakti) and is called prána-kundalini. 
At the mental level the same citi-Sakti /kundalini works in the form 
of mental activity and is called nada-kundalini or Sakti-kundalini. 
At the spiritual level kundalini works in the form of spiritual 
enlightenment and is called bodha-kundalini or para-kundalini, 
which means the highest kundalini.54 


SAKTI AS VAK (“SPEECH”) 


Sakti in the Tantric tradition is conceived of as уак (“‘speech” or 
"word") with its four levels of para, pasyanti, madhyama, and 
vaikhari. The entire Creation is taken to be the manifestation of vak.55 


4 


The Process of Creation 


THE THEORY OF CAUSATION 


We have already seen that in a metaphysical Absolutism it is 
logically necessary to regard the world as substantially one with the 
ultimate reality, the Absolute. Kashmir Saivism, like Advaita 
Vedanta, is an Absolutism, and thus here the world is regarded as a 
manifestation or extension (prasara) of Siva, which is the Absolute. 
Therefore the world is, in substance, one with Siva. There is nothing 
in the universe that is other than Siva.! 

The absolutist theory of Creation implies a theory of causation 
in which the cause (karana) and the effect (kàrya) are regarded to be 
substantially one. According to Kashmir Saivism, the world is the 
effect and Siva, the absolute Consciousness, is the cause? and the 
two are substantially one, since the substance out of which the world 
is created is nothing but Siva Himself.? Therefore the theory of cau- 
sation accepted in Kashmir Saivism is Satkàryavàda, which means 
the effect is not created out of nothing as an absolutely new existent, 
but is created out of the cause, which is its substance. Kashmir 
Saivism accepts the Advaita Vedantic and the Madhyamika logic 
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that nothing can come out of nothing. If, for example, a potter wants 
to create a pitcher, he or she will need clay as the material from 
which to make it; or if a mason has to erect a building, he or she will 
need bricks, mortar, and so on, with which to construct the building. 

Absolute Consciousness or Siva is the material out of which the 
world is created. So, Siva is the material cause of the world. In the 
case of a potter's making a pitcher, the potter is the maker or what is 
technically called the efficient cause, and differs from the clay 
which is the material cause of the pitcher. But in the case of Siva's 
creating the world, Siva is both the material cause and the efficient 
cause of the world. Siva creates the world not out of some external 
material but out of Himself.* In other words, Siva Himself becomes 
the world. This is what is meant by saying that the world is a mani- 
festation or extension of Siva.5 

Buthow can the world, which seems to be made of matter, come 
out of Siva, which is Consciousness? Or, if Consciousness becomes 
matter, does Consciousness not become a different substance? The 
problem in the first place is that Consciousness cannot become mat- 
ter, a substance totally different from Consciousness. Second, even 
if itis granted that Consciousness becomes matter, then the problem 
is that the world, made of matter, becomes a different substance, 
and we therefore cannot say that the world is substantially one with 
Consciousness or Siva. 

Perhaps this is the reason that the Sarhkhya system, appreciating 
the above logic, maintains that the world of matter comes out of a 
material substance, which is prakrti, and not from Consciousness, 
which is purusa. Advaita Vedanta also accepts the above-mentioned 
logic but moves in a different direction. Advaita Vedanta accepts the 
world as illusion (mithya), which in turn means that the world is a 
mental projection like that in a dream or in the case of the rope-snake 
illusion. This solves the problem, as the world no longer remains a 
material substance but becomes Consciousness, for the dream 
object or the rope-snake is not real but ideal. It is made of the idea of 
the mind, the idea being substantially one with Consciousness. 
Even if the Upanisads do not clearly advocate Mayavada — the 
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theory that the world is illusory — there is a rationale to the demand 
of $айКагасйгуа that the world must be regarded as illusion in order 
to understand the statements of the Upanisads consistently. For 
example, the Upanisadic position that Brahman is Conscious-ness 
and that “all this is Brahman” (sarvam khalu idar brahma) can be 
understood consistently only when “all this" (the world) is taken to 
be illusory, for only then does the world substantially become one 
with Consciousness. 

Kashmir Saivism adopts almost the same position. The world, 
according to Kashmir Saivism, is a conscious self-projection of 
Siva-Consciousness.$ As such, the world is made not of matter but of 
Consciousness; it is not a “real” but an “ideal” projection of Con- 
sciousness. However, Kashmir Saivism differs from Advaita Vedanta 
in so far as the world, according to Kashmir Saivism, is an active 
self-projection of Siva, whereas according to Advaita Vedanta, it is a 
superimposition (adhyasa) on Brahman and Brahman lies neutral. 

Thus we see that while creating or becoming the world, Siva- 
Consciousness does not become matter; it remains the same sub- 
stance — Consciousness — for the substance of the “ideal” 
projection is Consciousness.’ It is thus perfectly legitimate to say 
that the seemingly “material” world comes out of Consciousness, 
and that, while this is happening, Consciousness does not become a 
different substance. 

What follows from the above position, and what is accepted in 
Kashmir Saivism, is that the world is not a real transformation 
(рагіпата) of Consciousness. Parinamavada is a sub-category of 
Satkaryavada, and it means that the cause really or materially 
becomes the effect, as in the case of milk becoming curd. According 
to Катапија, the world is a real transformation of Brahman (Brahma- 
parinamavada). So also, according to Sarhkhya, the world is a 
parinama, but it is the parinama of the material principle, prakrti 
(Prakrti-parinamavada). But according to Advaita Vedànta and 
Kashmir Saivism, the world is not a real transformation but a false 
manifestation of Brahman or Siva. In Advaita Vedanta the false man- 
ifestation is called vivarta, and the world is the vivarta of Brahman 
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(Brahma-vivartavada). In Kashmir Saivism, however, the false mani- 
festation is called abhasa, and the world is the abhasa of Siva 
(Abhasavada). Both vivarta and abhasa niean appearance or false 
manifestation — illusion. But according to the Vivartavada of 
Advaita Vedanta, the illusory world is a superimposition on Brahman 
like the rope-snake, whereas, according to the Abhasavada of 
Kashmir Saivism, the illusory world is a free self-projection of Siva 
like the creation of a yogi or a psychic magician.? Thus Vivartavada 
and Abhasavada fall on the same side opposite Parinamavada. 
Vivartavada and Abhasavada, on the one hand, and Parinamavada, 
on the other hand, are the two different sub-categories or sub-divi- 
sions of Satkaryavada. 


Theory of Causation 


The effect is one The effect is different The effect is both 
with the cause from the cause one with and different 
(Satkaryavada) (Asatkaryavada) from the cause 
(Sadasatkarya-vada) 
(Jainism) 


The effect The effect is appearance 
is real (illusory) 
(Parinamavada) 


The illusory is The illusory is 

superimposition self-projection 

(Vivartavada) (Abhasavada) 
(Advaita Vedanta) (Kashmir Saivism) 


Theory of Causation 
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THE FIVE-FOLD COSMIC FUNCTIONS 


Creation in Kashmir Saivism, and in Indian philosophy in gen- 
eral, is seen as cyclic, not linear. The three states of creation (srsti), 
preservation (sthiti), and dissolution (samhrti) move in a cycle. Siva 
again and again creates, preserves, and destroys the world. 

These three cosmic functions of the Divine Person are accepted 
by all systems of Indian philosophy that accept the world as 
Creation. Kashmir Saivism, as Tantrism in general, accepts two 
additional functions. These are concealment (nigraha) and grace 
(anugraha).!° When Siva manifests Himself in the form of sentient 
individual souls (pasus) and insentient things of the world, He con- 
ceals His real nature, which is pure knowledge and pure bliss (cida- 
nanda), and becomes limited and ignorant people and things.!! This 
is part of His [là or “sportive activity.” The individual souls are not 
able to see the real form of Siva because their vision is obstructed by 
impurity; Siva conceals His identity from them. This is “conceal- 
ment" or "bondage" (nigraha). But Siva also liberates the souls by 
removing the obstruction or impurity; He actually creates the oppor- 
tunity for the souls to work out their liberation. This is called “grace” 
(anugraha). The five-fold cosmic function (paficakrtya) of Siva is 
thus the five actions of creation (srsti), preservation (sthiti), dissolu- 
tion (sambhrti), concealment (nigraha), and grace (anugraha).!? 

One may ask the question here, Why dissolution? If the world is 
created only to finally be destroyed, why is it created at all? The 
cyclic functions of creation and dissolution appear to be like the 
whimsical acts of a wanton child. But, dissolution does have a pro- 
found purpose. It is actually designed to give rest to the souls who 
become tired after moving through several rounds of birth and 
death. Considered from the point of view of the souls, the world is 
created to provide them with proper circumstances and opportuni- 
ties for working out their salvation with the maturation of impuri- 
ties (mala-paripaka). The soul goes on working for the same object 
knowingly or unknowingly. Since the soul toils in life, it is quite 
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natural that it becomes tired and in need of rest. The state of dissolu- 
tion is meant to provide this rest. 

Thus creation and dissolution taken together are the cycle of 
work and rest. But this is not the only cycle of work and rest; there 
are two more such cycles, one of which is shorter than the other. 
The shortest is the one-day cycle, consisting of one day and one 
night, in which the individual soul (pasu) works during the day and 
sleeps or takes rest during the night. The day is created for working 
and the night for sleeping or resting.!? In other words, the day is the 
state of creation and night is the state of dissolution. This is the one- 
day cycle of creation and dissolution — the shortest one — meant 
for work and rest. 

The second cycle of creation and dissolution, or work and rest, 
which is comparatively longer, is that of life and death. After work- 
ing for the whole life, the soul becomes tired and so it is retired in 
death. Just as sleep during the night is a temporary state of retire- 
ment, and the individual again wakes up with increased vigor to 
work during the day, so also death is a state of retirement and rest — 
of. course, for a longer period. The soul awakes after this longer 
period of rest into another life with renewed vigor and power to act. 

The third and longest cycle of creation and dissolution, or work 
and rest, is the cycle of cosmic creation and dissolution. In the cos- 
mic dissolution the entire world is dissolved and all the souls collec- 
tively lie in a state of rest. When Creation starts again, the sleeping 
souls wake up to start their journey in the new Creation. 

. Thus we see that dissolution is quite meaningful, as it provides 
rest, which is a necessary step in the work and advancement of souls. 
Dissolution is the state of sleep and rest for the souls, but for 
Siva it may not be the same. It seems unreasonable to think that Siva 
becomes tired and therefore sleeps or takes rest. We may say so alle- 
gorically. In Christian theology it is maintained that God did the 
activity of creating the world for six days, and on the seventh day, 
the Sabbath, He rested, Similarly, we can say that Siva takes rest, but 
that would be only symbolic or allegorical. For Siva, dissolution is 
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what is called nimesa. Nimesa literally means “closing the еуез.”!4 
But again, nimesa does not mean that Siva actually sleeps. It only 
means that Siva turns His attention from external activity inward. 

Creation is said to be Siva's unmesa, literally, “opening the 
eyes." Both terms — unmesa and nimesa — are used symbolically. 
Kashmir Saivism is an idealistic system. The world, according to it, 
is an external self-projection of Siva-Consciousness. Thus Creation 
may be considered the opening of Siva’s eyes. When Siva “thinks” 
or “ideates” the world, ог “opens up His eyes,” the world comes 
into existence. The existence of the world depends upon Siva’s 
"seeing" just as the existence of the dream world depends upon our 
"seeing" the dream. When Siva stops seeing the world of appear- 
ance, the world is dissolved. 

Hence, nimesa does not mean that Siva actually sleeps; it only 
means that the Siva-Consciousness is interiorized.!5 The nimesa of 
external Consciousness is really the unmesa of internal Conscious- 
ness. Unmesais the extericrization of Consciousness and nimesa its 
interiorization. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS REGARDING CREATION 


There are some general questions that are relevant to a clear 
understanding of the nature of Creation according to Kashmir 
Saivism. For example, it may be asked: Why does Siva create the 
world? How is Creation related to the Creator? Why does Creation 
not affect the Creator? How can the changing world be logically 
reconciled with the changeless Reality (Siva) of which it is said to 
be an outcome? How can the presence of evil and suffering in the 
world be explained, especially when Creation is said to have sprung 
forth from a Reality that is nothing but goodness and bliss? The way 
in which Kashmir Saivism answers these questions determines the 
nature of Creation as conceived therein. We will consider the ques- 
tions one by one. - 
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The first and foremost question is the why of Creation. This 
question is important especially since Siva, the Creator, is conceived 
of as a perfect Being that has no want or lack. We perform action in 
order to fulfill some want or lack in us. Why should a perfect Being 
who lacks nothing do anything, not to speak of the gigantic work of 
Creation? The Advaita Vedàntic scholiast argues that there сап be no 
active creation on the part of Brahman, for Brahman lacks nothing. 
Therefore, Creation should be regarded as a superimposition on 
Brahman due to ignorance (avidya). The Upanisadic sentences 
describing Brahman as creating the world should be regarded as 
myths (akhyayika), the Advaitin would therefore suggest. 

Kashmir Saivism has a definite answer to this question. Creation 
is not an effortful voluntary act of Siva in order to fulfill some want 
or lack; Creation is the spontaneous activity (spanda) of Siva. We 
have already discussed the concept of spandaor kriya; it need not be 
repeated here. Here it must suffice to say that it is the nature of bliss 
(Ananda) to freely overflow in spontaneous activity — creation is 
such an activity. It is the emanation (sphurana), or the natural efful- 
gence (vijrmbha), of Siva.!6 It is the sportive activity (Ша) which 
freely and spontaneously emanates from the state of joy; it is the 
spontaneous and blissful dance of Nataraja (dancing Siva). Nataraja 
is the most appropriate symbol of Siva as Creator, suggesting that 
Creation is not for ánanda but from ànanda. It is not that Siva does 
not already have ànanda and in order to get it initiates the sportive 
activity of Creation. In fact, Siva is already full of ananda and the 
fullness of anandafreely overflows in the joyful activity of Creation. 

We have already made it clear that the activity of Creation is not 
a necessity for Siva, nor an automatic activity of the mechanical 
type, but a completely free activity that has the merit of both free- 
dom and effortlessness, or spontaneity. 

As far as the question of the relation of Creation to Creator is 
concerned, it has already been discussed in the chapter on Sakti; we 
need not repeat the material here. Let it suffice to say that Creation 

is a free activity of Siva; the relation between the Creator and 
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Creation is that of a free actor and his or her free act. If the question 
is not about the relation of the act of Creation, but the relation of the 
things or objects of Creation with Siva, then we could say the rela- 
tion is that of identity, for the world is substantially one with Siva- 
Consciousness." But this identity is the identity of substance, not 
the identity of form or function. The world is different from Siva in 
form — Siva is pure consciousness and the world is the abhasa 
(“appearance”) of Siva-Consciousness.!? The individual soul is 
also identical with Siva in so far as its substance is concerned, for 
the soul is made of the same substance — Consciousness. But the 
individual soul (pasu) is different from Siva in so far as the individ- 
ual is limited and tainted with impurity (mala). Thus the Creation, 
consisting of sentient individuals and insentient matter, is identical 
with Siva in substance but different from Siva in form and function. 

The answer to the question of why Siva is not affected by His 
creation is that he has complete freedom (svatantrya). Siva is 
affected neither by the act of Creation nor by the things and events of 
Creation (the world). The reason He is not affected is His freedom — 
both “freedom-to” and “‘freedom-from.” He is not affected by His 
own act of Creation because it is His free act. Nothing from within or 
from without compels Him to create; He has perfect “‘freedom-to” 
— the freedom to act; what He does, He does freely. If He had to act 
in a bound way, under compulsion, then of course He would be 
affected. But that is not the case; nothing can touch His freedom. !9 

Siva is not affected by the things or events of the world because, 
although the world is His manifestation, He is beyond the world. 
When Siva becomes the world, it is not that Siva no longer remains 
Siva or that Siva is lost and He now becomes the world, as, for 
example, when milk becomes curd. When milk becomes curd, the 
milk is lost and only curd remains; the milk is completely affected 
by the creation of the curd. But in the case of Siva’s becoming the 
world, Siva remains Siva and also becomes the world. 

When an actor takes part in a drama, he or she remains him- or 
herself and also becomes the character in the drama. The actor 
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freely assumes the character. The actor does not really change; he or 
she is not affected by the drama. Similarly, Siva is not affected by 
Creation, which is His free drama, so to speak. Although the world 
has come out of Siva, Siva remains fully Siva (in Himself); in this 
sense Siva is different from and transcendent to the world. If the 
opponent (pürvapaksin) presses the point that the individual soul 
(pasu) is nothing but Siva, and since the individual is affected, Siva 
also is affected, we would answer that Siva in the form of the indi- 
vidual is affected, but Siva in the form of Siva is not affected. Siva 
as Siva is different from Siva as individual. In Absolutism the unity 
between the two is that of substance, not of form and function. 
Absolutism does not mean that the duality of form and the duality of 
function between Siva and the world is denied. 

We have already answered the question of how the changing 
and determinate world comes out of the changeless and indetermi- 
nate Absolute by pointing out that the changeless and indeterminate 
Absolute can freely express itself, or freely adopt the changing 
determinations. 

The question of evil and suffering will be addressed in Chapter 6. 


CREATION AS VAK ("SPEECH") 


One of the significant points of the Tantric treatment of Sakti is 
the conception of Sakti as Уак ("speech") and Creation as the man- 
ifestation of Vak.2? Vak, or Vak-Sakti, is said to have four hierarchi- 
cal levels or stages — para, pasyanti, madhyamé, and vaikhari — 
which are actually the correlates of the different levels of Creation. 
The first one, para, is the transcendent level beyond all Creation, 
and the remaining three are the three natural stages of Creation.?! 

In the philosophical tradition of the Grammarian (vaiyakarana), 
Ultimate Reality, Brahman, is conceived of as “word” (Sabda, or 
§abda-brahma), and the world is conceived of as the creation of 
sabda. Bhartrhari, in his Vakyapadiyam, puts forth the view that the 
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world is an apparent creation ( vivarta) of Sabda-brahma. Somananda, 
the father of the Pratyabhijfíà school of Kashmir Saivism, in his 
Sivadrsti, however, criticizes the Grammarian. Somananda’s point is 
that if Sabda is understood as a reality different from and indepen- 
dent of Consciousness (cif), it is incapable of creating the world; it 
can create the world only if it is understood as not different from 
Consciousness or Siva. Therefore Consciousness (cit), and not 
Sabda (“word”), should be regarded as the ultimate principle of 
Creation. Moreover, Somananda thinks that the Grammarian, who 
starts with the level of pasyanti, has no concept of para (“the tran- 
scendent"), which as the source of all Creation, is a logical neces- 
‚ sity. However this criticism by Somananda does not really apply to 
the Grammarian, for the Grammarian implicitly, if not explicitly, 
accepts Sabda as not different from Consciousness (Siva). Möre- 
over, the Grammarian implicitly accepts the transcendental state 
(рага, or parapasyanti), which is the matrix of everything. However 
the main purpose of the Grammarian is to explain the process of 
Creation, and as a matter of fact, the process of Creation, as in 
Kashmir Saivism, starts with pasyanti. Somananda seems to have 
missed the intention of the Grammarian. Abhinavagupta, however, 
correctly understands and appreciates Bhartrhari. Kashmir Saivism 
may be taken as the metaphysical version of the linguistic philoso- 
phy of Bhartrhari, and the philosophy of Bhartrhari may be taken as 
the linguistic version of Kashmir Saivism. 

It is significant to note why Sakti is called “speech” (vàk) in the 
Tantric tradition. In order to understand why Sakti is called “speech,” 
we must first understand why Sakti is called vimarsa (“thinking” or 
“ideation”). Idealism is the prominent tone of the Tantras; accord- 
ing to them, Consciousness alone is the Reality. Matter does not 
exist; what is known as matter is really the appearance (abhàsa) or 
projection of Consciousness. Since matter is non-existent, there is no 
material activity; all activity is activity in Consciousness or “mental” 
activity. Activity in Consciousness means “thinking” or “ideation” 
which is the literal meaning of the word vimarsa. Furthermore, 
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according to Tantrism all thinking is carried out in language; we 
cannot think without using language.?? And since language in its 
express form is phonetical, it is called уак ("speech"), пада 
("sound"), or sabda (^ word"). Abhinavagupta says that Sabda is the 
very life of vimarsa,? meaning that vimarsa ("thinking") cannot 
take place without sabda (“language”). 

Since the world is a manifestation of Sakti or citi (Conscious- 
ness) and since sakti is understood as уак (“‘speech”’ or word"), it 
is understandable that the world is the manifestation of vak.24 The 
world is a result of the spontaneous flutter or dynamism (spanda) of 
Consciousness (Siva), and all dynamism of Consciousness is in lan- 


guage (уак). Уак (“speech”) may not be articulate at the higher lev- - 


els of тайһуата, pasyanti, and рага; it becomes articulate at the 
gross vaikhari level only. Thinking is silent talking, and therefore 
уак at the higher levels may be in the form of inner speech or speech 
without articulation.?5 When it is said that Creation is caused by 
Sabda, what is meant by Sabda is not articulate sound but the inner 
Consciousness that is expressing itself in language ( Sabdátmaka). 
Of course, articulate sound is the grossest manifestation of vak and 
is called vaikhari vàk. 

Para, which is Ultimate Consciousness, is independent; it is the 
Absolute. It is the source of Creation and yet is itself beyond Crea- 
tion. It is quite logical that the source from which the world comes 
should itself be independent of the world. That is why it is called the 
рага (“the transcendent”). This para-vak, which is also a state of 
freedom (svatantrya), freely manifests the lower forms of pasyanti, 
madhyamà, and vaikhari and is immanently present in them as their 
very ground. Thus the рага is both transcendent to and immanent in 
them; without the рага as their underlying reality, they would 
become non-illumined and therefore non-existent.?Ó Pard-vak is 
itself independent, but the stages of pasyanti and so forth are depen- 
dent on para-vak. 

In the рага state the Self alone exists; Creation has not taken 
place. There is only aham (the Self or “I”); there is no idam (the 
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object). Para, therefore, is the level of pure unity in which there is 
no difference. It is one without a second. Considered from the point 
of view of the thirty-six categories (tattvas), рага is the ultimate 
Siva-Sakti, which is the source of all Creation and which in itself is 
above all Creation. Considered from the point of view of Sakti, para 
is cit-ànanda, which is the nature of Reality. 

It should bc clearly understood that para-vak, or parà-sakti, is 
identical to Parama-siva. If Parà-sakti is taken to denote a reality 
different from Parama-siva, it would be a gross misunderstanding 
of the Tantric position. Siva, or Consciousness, is conceived of as a 
force or dynamic power (Sakti or spanda), and the very dynamism 
of Siva is called Sakti. Sakti, therefore, is synonymous with Siva; it 
is a way of understanding Siva (Consciousness) as force or sentient 
energy. So, call it Siva or call it Sakti, the Reality is the same.27 
Utpaladeva says that Absolute Consciousness (citi) whose nature is 
“thinking” or ideational dynamism (pratyavamarsa), is the para- 
уак that is independent.?5 

Paràis the state of Self-consciousness (aham or “I am") without 
consciousness of the object (ahamidam or “I am this”). Here, the 
question of the consciousness of the world does not arise as there is 
no world — the world has not arisen in any form whatsoever. There 
is only aham (the “I,” the Self, or the subject)? and no idam (the 
“this,” the not-self, or the object). This is the absolute “Т” (pürnáham 
or pürnáhantà), as it is not related to or dependent on consciousness 
of the “thou” or the object. 

When parà-sakti or para-vak wills the creation of the world, it 
becomes pasyanti. The pasyanti state is compared to the swelling 
(ucchünatà) of a seed, which is the first step in the creation of a tree. 
In the swelling, the seed becomes “inclined” (unmukha) towards 
manifesting itself in the form of a tree, the tree still being mere poten- 
tial in this stage. Similarly, in the pasyanti state the world is in poten- 
tial form, as this is simply the state of willing to create and not of 
actually creating the world. When the Upanisads say of Brahman that 
“Не willed (or desired) ‘Let myself become many and procreate '''?0, 
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this is actually the pasyanti state of Brahman. So in terms of the five 
powers of Siva (paficasaktis), pasyantiis the iccha (“will”), the first 
step in the triad of iccha-jfana-kriya that is the actual process of 
Creation. That is why in the hierarchy of the tattvas, pasyanti is the 
state of Sadasiva, Sadasiva just wills (iccha) to create?! 

Considered from the point of view of unity and difference, 
pasyanti is the state of “unity-in-difference” (ahamidam — “1 am 
this"). The succeeding states of madhyamé and vaikhari are also 
states of “unity-in-difference.” The difference among the three 
states is based on the progressively greater actualization of the dif- 
ference within the unity itself. In the pasyanti state the difference is 
the least proclaimed, in the madhyamáit becomes more proclaimed 
as it is more actualized, and in the vaikhari the difference is fully 
actualized or externalized. The pasyanti state is analogous to the 
undifferentiated fluid in the egg of a peacock, where the variety of 
the colored plumes of the peacock is fully submerged in the undif- 
ferentiated unity of the egg, yet the difference is potentially con- 
tained therein. In this state the desired object exists just in the form 
of initial consciousness.?? The distinction between the word 
(vacaka) and the object (vacya) has not yet arisen; the two exist in 
undifferentiated form.?3 The consciousness of the object (idam) has 
sprouted, but it still lies undifferentiated from the subject (aham). 

Madhyami is the second step in the process of creation. This 
state of vak, or Consciousness, is grosser, or lower, than that of the 
pasyanti and subtler, or higher, than that of the vaikhari. That is why 
it is called madhyama, which literally means "the middle or. ." In 
this state the world is more manifest than in the pasyanti state. 

Considered from the point of view of the five powers of Siva, 
madhyami is the state of jflana (“ideation”). Here the would-be 
world is a clear idea. It no longer remains in the form of the will to 
create, but it still remains an idea and has not yet become the actual 
physical reality, which comes in the kriya-state.*4 From the point of 
view of the tattvas, madhyama is the Iévara-tattva, which is the cor- 
relate of jffana in the triad of iccha-jflana-kriya. This is the state of 
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what is called idamaham (“this I am"). This is also within the gen- 
eral framework of unity-in-difference, but here there is an emphasis 
on the difference (idam or “‘this’’) as the difference is more mani- 
fest. The subject fully ideates the object, the object being contained 
in the subject as an idea. Pasyanti is the beginning of difference 
(bheda) whereas madhyama is the full awareness of difference, 
although within oneself. 

Vaikhari is the grossest manifestation of vak-Sakti. In this state 
the world is fully actualized; it no longer remains an “ideation” 
(vimarsa, or jfiana) as in the madhyam state, but becomes actual or 
external reality. Considered from the point of view of the five-fold 
acts of Siva, vaikhariis Кгіуӣ, which is the actual Creation as the 
physical world. According to the realistic interpretation of vaikhari, 
or kriyà, the world that is created externally is a real or material 
entity. But according to the idealistic interpretation, which is held 
by Tantrism in general and Kashmir Saivism in particular, the 
world manifested at the level of vaikhari, or kriya, is an appearance 
(abhàsa), not a material reality. At the madhyama level the world is 
“ideation” (vimarSa, or јйапа), and at the vaikhari ог kriya level, it 
is "appearance" (abhàsa). The difference between “ideation” and 
“appearance” is that “ideation” means the conceiving of or think- 
ing of anything within the “тіпа” or consciousness as а mere idea 
or image, whereas "appearance" is the actual projection (although 
false), as in the case of a hallucination, dream, or reflection in a 
mirror. In “ideation” a thing is merely imagined, but in “appearance” 
the thing actually appears, like a dream object or the reflection in 
amirror. 

Of course, in the case of a hallucination or dream we are in igno- 
rance — we do not know that it is merely appearance. Siva, how- 
ever, knows that His creation is just an appearance and not a 
material entity. His creation is more like that of a yogi or a magician 
who creates false appearances and at the same time is fully aware 
that the created things are false. Or it is like a motion picture, which 
is a false projection. We know that it is false, yet we see and enjoy it. 
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Considered from the angle of the tattvas, vaikhari is the sad- 
vidya-tattva. In the sad-vidyà state the world is fully actualized or 
externalized. The object comes out of the subject and stands as if on 
par with the subject. That is why it is the state of “I am and this is” 
(aham ca idam ca). The difference is fully proclaimed — so much 
so that it seems to be independent of the unity that is the knower (the 
subject). But although it appears as independent of the knowing 
Self, the Self (Siva) is aware that it is not different from Him. 

The four levels of vak-Sakti can also be understood purely in 
terms of the spoken word. It should be clear that the word (sabda) 
does not exist in itself without the thing (artha)>” indicated by the 
word. Whenever we speak a word, we have the thing that is the 
meaning of the word in our mind. The process of the word and 
meaning is a sentient process — a process of consciousness. 
Therefore, this process must originate from consciousness and pro- 
ceed in-and-through consciousness. Ultimate Consciousness, 
which is the source of this process and which itself is independent 
of this process, is para-vak. When, i. the para state, the will to speak 
or express an artha arises, it becomes pasyanti. Here only the will to 
speak the artha exists, the full picture or idea of the artha has not yet 
arisen — it is the beginning of speech. In тайһуата the idea or the 
picture of the artha becomes fully clear, but it is still within the mind 
or consciousness of the speaker; it is only “‘ideated”’ ( vimarsana). In 
vaikhari-vak the word (sabda) expressing the artha is articulated 
and becomes audible sound. Up to the madhyamé level the word 
remains a thought-form; it is only at the vaikhari level that the word 
becomes articulate sound.38 

It should also be noted that when the para manifests itself in the 
form of pasyanti, and so on, the рага is not exhausted. The para 
remains in itself and at the same time manifests the lower levels; it 
never loses its absolute nature. In other words, the lower levels are 
the extension (prasara) or free manifestation (sphurana) of the Para- 
sakti itself. The Goddess says, “I myself remain as the same 
Goddess Para-Vak, unaffected by differentiations.? _ 
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The five hierarchical categories of Siva-Sakti,'? Sadasiva, 
Isvara, and Sadvidyà, classified under the four correlate levels of 
Vàk-sakti, are said to be pure categories (suddhadhva). They are 
pure because the sense of non-duality is never forsaken even at the 
lowest level of the sad-vidyà-tattva. Para-sakti, although manifest- 
ing Herself in duality, is always aware that the duality is Her own 
manifestation and that She is ever the non-dual Absolute Reality. 

The four hierarchical levels of vak-Sakti can be likened to the 
different procreative stages of a mother. When the mother has not 
yet conceived and is completely in herself, this is the para state. 
When she just conceives (the stage of fertilization), this is like 
pasyanti. When the fetus attains the full form but is still within the 
womb, this is like madhyama. Finally, when the mother gives birth 
to the baby, that is, when the baby comes out of the womb, this is 
like vaikhari. The cosmic Mother (pará-sakti or para-vak) conceives 
the world in the form of willing or iccha (pasyanti); she develops the 
conception into a full-fledged fetus within the womb of Conscious- 
ness in the form of ideation or jfana*! (madhyaméa); and finally she 
actually gives birth to the world іп the form of kriyà ( vaikhari). 

Even after giving birth to the child, and even after the child’s 
appearing as different from her, the mother fully knows that the 
child is her own and is not different from her. Similarly, the Cosmic 
Mother is aware of the non-duality even after projecting the world 
outside, which remains in Her fold. 

The following chart may be of some help in viewing the four 
levels of the Vak-Sakti. 


THE PURE CATEGORIES 


The first five categories (tattvas), namely, Siva, Sakti, Sadasiva, 
Isvara, and Sadvidyà are called the "pure categories” (Suddhadhva). 
Why are they called “pure” categories and what is the meaning of 
“pure” (Suddha)? In Tantrism (Kashmir Saivism) the criterion of 
purity versus impurity is the sense of unity (abheda-bhava or 
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abheda-buddhi) as opposed to duality or difference (bheda-bhàva or 
bheda-buddhi). When one sees or feels difference or disunity, when 
one takes oneself not to be one with others or feels that the world 
and other individuals are “‘other’’ to one, then one is in the state of 
impurity. Ignorance (ajfana) is impurity, and ignorance itself 
means the sense of duality or otherness. Abhinavagupta says that it 
is the sense of duality (dvaita-prathà) that is ignorance, and it is this 
that creates bondage.*? This is what is meant by impurity. 

Similarly, the sense of unity (abheda-bhava or abheda-buddhi) 
is knowledge (jfíána). It is this that liberates. In the state of Jfiana, 
one feels one’s unity with all, one feels that all are oneself. The 
sense of otherness is gone. Selfishness is ignorance, and universal 
love is knowledge. 

The sense of unity (abheda-bhava, or abheda-buddhi) is knowl- 
edge, and this is what “риге” (Suddha) means.*? In a dream, although 
the dream world is the dreamer’s own projection and therefore one 
with the dreamer, he or she is suffering from ignorance and takes the 
dream world to be other than him- or herself. But when one imagines 
or consciously projects some object, one is aware that the object is 
one's own projection and therefore not “other” than oneself. 

In the state of suddhàdhvà the Siva-consciousness, although 
projecting the world as “this” (idam), is aware that the “this” is His 
own projection and therefore one with Him. The opponent may say 
that the very presence of “this,” or the object, is due to ignorance 
and is thus an impurity. But this is really not so. The mere presence 
of idam is not due to ignorance; the idam may be the result not of 
ignorance but of conscious self-projection. Ignorance is in the sense 
that the idam is different from oneself, as happens in a dream. One 
sees, for example, one's face reflected in a mirror. It is true that one 
actually sees the reflection, but one is also aware that what one sees 
is the reflection of one's own face that, therefore, is not different 
from or independent of one's face. The act of seeing the reflection 
does not bind one. 
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Similarly the idam exists in all five stages of suddhadhva, but 
Siva knows that the idam is His own reflection and is therefore not 
different from Him. So Siva does not become impure. Utpaladeva 
says that one who knows that “all this is my own glory" remains 
pure Siva even in the face of the idam.^^ In the process of Creation, 
it is only when Consciousness is tainted by тауа and becomes the 
ignorant purusa, or individual soul, that the impurity comes into 
play and the purusa takes the idam, or the world, to be other than 
itself. Thus all thirty-one categories after the five categories of 
suddhadhva belong to the asuddhadhva, or impure category. 


MAYA 


Maya is the starting point of impure (asuddha) creation. It is 
maya that is responsible for impurity. Maya generates the five 
sheaths of limitation, pafica-kaficukas, which bind the pure universal 
nature of Consciousness and make it the limited purusa or pasu. Maya 
is the matrix of the pafica-kaficukas. Mother Maya together with her 
five progeny (the pafica-kaficukas) creates bondage for the soul. 

Maya is the principle of limitation. The universal Conscious- 
ness becomes the pasu (“the bound soul") or anu (“the limited 
soul”) due to тӣуӣ*5; the all-pervading Consciousness adopts lim- 
ited individuality and differentiates itself from others. Differentia- 
tion is possible only when Consciousness becomes limited to one 
particular individuality. So the principle of limitation is the princi- 
ple of differentiation. Thus it is maya, the principle of limitation, 
that makes Siva (Consciousness) the pasu. The pasutva (fettered 
individuality) of the pasuis due to maya. 

On the part of Siva, this act of limitation is part of the sportive 
activity (114) of Стеайоп.46 Siva enjoys Himself by becoming the 
bound pasu.47 One may object here that Siva's Ша of becoming a 
bound pasu seems whimsical and cynical on Siva’s part. Moreover, 
what joy does Siva derive from becoming a bound person, and is 
Siva not affected by this queer act of befooling Himself? 
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In answer to the above question it should be made clear in the 
first place that Siva, while becoming the bound pasu, fully remains 
Siva; the nature of Siva remains intact. Siva remains Siva and, in 
addition, becomes the bound soul. It is not that Siva, in the process 
of becoming the pasu, is lost, as when milk is transformed into curd. 
In this process, the Sivahood of Siva is never lost. Siva Himself is 
not affected by the process. 

Moreover, Siva is really play-acting in becoming the pasu. His 
activity may be likened to that of an actor in a drama. We do enjoy 
ourselves in play-acting. If we really become bound, then we are 
not play-acting, and the result is suffering. But if we deliberately 
and freely pretend to be a fool, as an actor does, then this is play-act- 
ing, a thing of joy that does not bind the actor. Moreover, the actor 
knows full well that he or she has not really become whatever his or 
her role is in the drama. Similarly Siva, the Cosmic Actor, play-acts 
in the form of bound souls but is Himself not bound by this. 

A further issue may be raised here. Becoming the bound soul 
may be play-acting on the part of Siva and therefore not cause Him 
any problem, but as far as the bound soul is concerned, he or she is 
suffering. The poor pasu pays for the enjoyment of Siva! It should 
be made clear that the case of Siva's becoming the bound soul is 
slightly different from what happens in the analogy of the actor. In 
the case of an actor in a drama, the assumed persona does not exis- 
tentially become separate from the actor; therefore there is no issue 
of a separate person. But in the case of Siva becoming a pasu, the 
pasu attains a separate individuality and an existence apart from 
Siva. The separation of pasu from Siva is an existential fact. So, 
Creation may be play-acting on the part of Siva, but for the Pasu it is 
acruel and tortuous game. 

Becoming the ignorant pasu is itself not the cause of suffering. 
Ignorance may be the necessary cause of suffering, like fire is the 
cause of smoke, but ignorance itself is not the sufficient cause of 
suffering, just as the fire itself is not the sufficient cause of smoke. It 
is only when we add wet fuel to the fire that the fire becomes the 
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sufficient cause for creating smoke. Similarly, ignorance becomes 
the sufficient cause for creating suffering only when we add the 
abuse or misuse of our free will to it. It is the abuse of our free will 
— that is, the abuse of our powers initiated by the choice of our free 
will — that is responsible for suffering. 

Nature made fire for the good purposes of cooking and heating, 
not to create smoke, but we create smoke by adding wet fuel to the 
fire. Electricity is generated for useful purposes, but it also causes 
electrocution due to human error. Similarly, ignorance was created 
for enjoyment, not to cause suffering. This is exemplified in the 
case of a child. The child is ignorant, but is quite happy and plays 
joyfully, for it has not added the abuse of free will to its ignorance. 
The grown-up abuses his or her free will and creates suffering for 
him- or herself according to the Law of Karma. 

Siva, the cosmic Gamesmaster, has initiated the game of Crea- 
tion, not for evil and suffering, but for goodness and joy. If the play- 
ers (the pasus) did not violate the rules of the game, the game would 
go on merrily. But the players are not like robots, they have free will 
through which they freely misuse their powers. A hockey player, 
for example, instead of striking the ball, swings his stick at the head 
of his co-player; then he is bound to be punished. The Gamesmaster 
does not want His players to commit crimes and suffer in conse- 
quence, but the players do it of their own accord. 

The maya of Kashmir Saivism is different from the maya of 
Saiva Siddhanta, the dualistic southern school of Saivism, which 
accepts three realities — pati (Siva), pasu (the individual soul), and 
pasa (the bondage that is also called maya). Maya in Saiva 
Siddhanta is, like the prakrti of Sàrnkhya, a material principle that 
forms the material cause of the world. Maya is matter, which has 
objective reality separate from Siva. But in Kashmir Saivism there 
is no material reality; máyà is just the principle or Sakti (“power”) 
of self-limitation,*® and as such, is not separate from Siva. The 
maya of Kashmir Saivism and the maya of Saiva Siddhanta are thus 
very different. The only similarity is that in both systems maya 
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binds the soul, that is why it is called pasa (the binding principle) in 
both systems. 

The maya of Kashmir Saivism is nearer to that of Advaita 
Vedanta than to .nat of Saiva Siddhànta. In Advaita Vedanta, too, 
maya, unlike the prakrti of Sàrnkhya, is not a real material entity 
and is not separate from Brahman. It is the power (Sakti) of 
Brahman, which is why it is also called maya-Sakti or avidya-Sakti 
(“the power of ignorance or nescience"). The maya of Advaita 
Vedanta also functions as the principle of limitation or bondage of 
the soul. 

The тауа of Kashmir Saivism is different from that of Advaita 
Vedanta in one respect. Mayàin Kashmir Saivism is the principle of 
self-projection and self-limitation, as Siva Himself freely projects 
the world. But in Advaita Vedanta, maya is the principle of super- 
imposition; the world-illusion is superimposed on Brahman auto- 
matically, while Brahman lies passive and neutral like the rope in 
the rope-snake illusion. Brahman does not actively create the illu- 
sion of the world but passively allows the illusion to be superim- 
posed on it. But the Siva of Kashmir Saivism freely creates the 
illusion Himself. If the world-illusion is taken as a superimposition 
on Brahman and not a self-projection of Brahman, then this means 
that there is a separate reality that is responsible for the superimpo- 
sition and is thus separate from Brahman. 


THE FIVE SHEATHS 


It is obvious that although mayais the sportive principle of self- 
limitation in the case of Siva, it is the principle of bondage in the 
case of the individual soul (pasu). Maya binds (or limits or covers) 
the soul with five sub-principles or factors which are her own cre- 
ation, her own progeny. They are called “five” (pafica) “sheaths” 
(kaficuka). Here the term kaficuka is used in а symbolic or allegori- 
cal way. Kaficuka literally means “clothing” or “cloak.” It also 
means the outer skin of a snake that the snake casts off periodically. 
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Thus kaficuka actually means covering or sheath in which the soul 
is kept bound. The sheaths are said to be five in number. These five 
sheaths are called vidya, kala, raga, niyati, and kala. Sometimes 
maya is included along with the five sheaths, increasing their num- 


ber to six.” 


1. Vidya 


Vidyais the power of knowledge (jffana-sakti) under limitation. 
Itis the understanding of oneself as the limited knower. Vidya liter- 
ally means “Knowledge.” Vidya also appears in the fifth category of 
the suddhadhva. But there it is called sad-vidyà or &uddha-vidyà 
(“pure knowledge”). There it is called pure because there is no 
sense of duality. It is not limited knowledge, as it does not limit 
Consciousness to à particular individuality. But vidyáas a kaficuka 
is called asad-vidya or asuddha-vidyà (“impure knowledge”). This 
is impure knowledge because of the sense of duality. One knows the 
object (the world) to be different from or other than oneself. One 
takes the world to be “other” because one limits oneself to a partic- 
ular individuality and thereby cuts oneself off from the rest of the 
world. The result is that one is not the true knower, as one does not 
know the truth that the entire world is one’s own projection. 


2. Kala 


Just as in vidya one’s power of knowledge (jfana-Sakti) 
becomes limited, in kala one's power of activity (kriya-Sakti) 
becomes limited. Kalàis the limited or bound kriyá-sakti where one 
takes oneself to be the limited doer.>! Again, like vidya, the term 
kala is also used for the pure and free activity (kri уй, Sakti, ог 
spanda), which is in the very nature of Ultimate Consciousness 
(Siva). There, of course, it is the Suddha kala. But kala as a kaficuka 
is asuddha (“impure”) kala. In the state of kala one performs effort- 
ful voluntary action — karma— that belongs to the ethical realm of 


vice and virtue (papa and punya), and not to the spiritual realm of 
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spontaneous activity where morality is naturally synthesized with 
the joyful sportive activity of the Self. Karma is technically differ- 
ent from kriya; karma belongs to the ethical realm, whereas kriyà 
belongs to the spiritual one. In the state of pure kalà, which is the 
state of kriyà, one is perfect and joyful sportive activity naturally 
emanates from one. But in the state of impure kala, as in the 
kaficuka, one takes oneself to be imperfect, to be lacking some- 
thing, and tends to perform action in order to fulfill the lack. 


3. Raga 


Raga means attachment to or clinging to something. The oppo- 
site of гара is dvesa, which means aversion to or antipathy towards 
something. Raga and dvesa really represent one and the same state 
of mind. When I like something, I develop a sense of attachment to 
that thing; when I dislike something, I develop an aversion to it. 
Raga and dvesa indicate the same attitude of mind — liking what is 
pleasant and disliking what is painful. Since dvesa is actually the 
negative raga, it is not mentioned or counted separately; otherwise 
raga would be known as raga-dvesa. 

As is true in the case of vidya and kala, raga arises out of the 
sense of imperfection resulting in differentiation of oneself from the 
rest of the world. The psychology of raga is that one desires only that 
which one does not have; there is no question of desiring what one 
already possesses. Raga (“attachment”) means desiring what does 
not belong to one.5? When, in the state of perfection, one feels that 
everything belongs to one, and therefore everything will naturally 
always remain with one, there is no question of attachment. 

It also follows from the above that rága is possible only when 
one is bound by niyati (“determinism” or “cause and effect"). One 
longs for something only when one thinks that one cannot obtain it 
simply by willing it, because it depends upon the cause-effect deter- 
minism of Nature. But when, after attaining Sivahood, one becomes 
free from this determinism and knows that everything depends 
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upon one's own will, then one no longer longs for, or is attached to, 
anything. Raga co-exists with niyati;>> there is no raga in the state 
of freedom from niyati. 

From the analysis of raga, it follows that what is called sarvatma- 
bhava ("the feeling of unity with all"), or visva-prema (“universal 
love”), is the cure for raga (“attachment”). Love is different from 
attachment. Sometimes the word “love” (prema in Sanskrit and 
Hindi) is used in the sense of “like,” as, for example, when one 
says, “I love rasagulla” (a Bengali sweet). But this is a loose use of 
the word. Love is the opposite of selfishness. In selfishness, one 
sees others as outside of oneself and uses or exploits others to one’s 
own ends. But in love, one considers others as part of oneself and 
desires their welfare as much as one’s own. In raga, the person to 
whom one is attached is not the end; one is oneself the end, and since 
the person gives one pleasure, one clings to it and does not want to 
part with it. The happiness of that person is not one’s goal; one’s own 
happiness is the goal. Thus raga is a subtle form of selfishness. 

What is technically called dvaita-bhavan2*4 (“the sense of dual- 
ity”) is nothing but selfishness, in plain words, and what is called 
advaita-bhavana (“the sense of unity with all") is nothing but uni- 
versal love, which gives us immense satisfaction and joy unmatched 
by the meager pleasure that we obtain in the state of raga. It is this 
advaita-bhàvanà (“love”) that cures us of raga and leads us to our 
freedom. In Kashmir Saivism, as also in the Upanisads, the sadhana 
(“spiritual practice") of advaita-bhavanais emphasized. 

4. Niyati 

Niyat’ means deierminism, which is the opposite of freedom. 
The predicament of the individual soul (pasu) is that what the soul 
wants to achieve or has to achieve is not achieved simply by will- 
ing; the individual has to follow the law of cause and effect. For 
example, if we want to become healthy, we have to fulfill the condi- 


tions of health — suitable food, good climate, exercise, medicine, 
and so on. Health is the effect and in order to attain this effect, we 
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have to abide by its cause. The effect will not be attained merely by 
willing. Similarly, if the cause has taken place, I cannot evade the 
effect. For example, if you put your finger into a fire (cause), you 
cannot avoid burning it (effect). This law of cause and effect oper- 
ates in life and the world. This is called niyati (“determinism”). 
Niyatiis a binding factor; it binds the pasu. 

Siva-Consciousness is not bound by niyati, In order to create an 
effect, Siva does not have to abide by the cause; He can create the 
effect simply by willing it. Similarly, He can avoid the effect even if 
the cause exists. Siva is beyond cause and effect. Moreover, the 
causal relation that we find between the things of the world is the 
free creation of Siva. Why should a particular cause produce a par- 
ticular effect? This is because it is so willed by Siva. Siva wills the 
law of cause and effect that operates in Nature.56 

Another form of niyati is the law of karma that binds the pasu. 
The pasu is bound to reap the moral fruit of his action, good or bad. 
Action is the cause and the fruit that results is the effect. The law of 
karma is thus really the law of cause and effect operating in the 
moral realm. The law of Karma is willed into existence and con- 
trolled by Siva, and again, Siva Himself is beyond the law of karma. 
The same becomes true in the case of one who attains mukti (“‘liber- 
ation") or Siva-realization.57 

Some people construe niyati as space" (desa), probably in 
order to use this word side by side with kala (“time”), which is the 
fifth kaficuka. But this is a misunderstanding. “Space” in Sanskrit is 
deśa ог dik, not niyati. Niyati, which means determinism or cause 
and effect, in the physical as well as in the moral realm, can have 
no direct connection with space. “Space” is indeed a binding factor 
like time, but that is no reason to construe niyati as “space.” 


5. Kala 


The fifth kaficuka is kala (“time”). In some of the realistic sys- 
tems of philosophy like Nyàya-Vaisesika, Jainism, and so on, kala 
is conceived of as an independent reality, a substance. But in an 
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idealistic system like Kashmir Saivism, time is understood as an 
attribute of Consciousness — a way of thinking, so to speak. Even if 
we leave aside ontological considerations and try to understand 
time purely in an epistemological way, as Kant did, we find that 
time is not a thing or an actual reality, but an a priori conditioning of 
our knowing or thinking. We cannot think without time. Whenever 
we know or think something, we know it as being or happening in 
time. We cannot understand anything as not being in time. Even 
when we have to understand the “timeless” (akala), we can under- 
stand it only as “eternal time" (mahakala). 

Time (kala) is the sense of before and after (pürvapara). This is 
what is called sequence (krama). Kāla is one with krama.>? It exists 
in the form of past, present, and future. We divide time into frag- 
ments — minutes, hours, days, months, years, and so on. Although 
time is ordinarily understood as divided into segments according to 
a sequence of events, time can also be understood as one contin- 
uum, an eternal flow. For example, when there are no particular 
events, even then time in itself goes on. 

What is important about time is that it does not exist by itself, 
for it is not a thing; it exists only in our consciousness and condi- 
tions the consciousness in such a way that consciousness cannot 
think but in time. In this sense time (kala) is a kaficuka, a factor that 
binds the consciousness. 

But as is true with all kaficukas, kala is a sheath which condi- 
tions the ordinary consciousness only. In Siva-Consciousness there 
is no kala. Time, which is just a way of thinking, is a free manifesta- 
tion of Siva (pure Consciousness), but Siva himself is beyond time. 
In Siva-Consciousness there is no thinking in terms of past-present- 
future; there is no sense of time at all.$9 That is why Siva is called 
akàála (the timeless"). 

Space (desa or dik), like time (kala), is a way of thinking that 
conditions our consciousness, and as such it should also be included 

in the kafícukas. The reason it is not might be that space is not as 
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important as time. Or, space should be understood as already paired 
with time, and therefore included in the notion of time.$! 


THEINDIVIDUAL SOUL (PURUSA) 


We have already seen that maya together with its kaficukas 
makes Consciousness limited or individualized. This limited or 
individualized consciousness is called purusa.® We have also dis- 
cussed the notion that for Siva, becoming the limited soul (purusa, 
pasu, or anu) is a sportive activity (Jia), and this sportive act of lim- 
itation does not bind Siva. 

Purusa is limited consciousness and therefore it is called anu. 
The term anu is used in the sense of “atom” in some other systems 
of Indian philosophy, such as Nyaya-Vaisesika. The primary mean- 
ing of the word anuis “small” or “infinitesimal in size.” The atom 
is called anu because it is the smallest particle of matter. In the 
Tantric tradition, however, the word anu is used to mean "'limited." 
The idea is that Consciousness becomes “small” because of the lim- 
itation it takes on — тауа limits Consciousness and makes it 
“small.” This limitation serves as bondage for the purusa. As the 
bound soul, the purusa is called “animal” (pasu) because the ordi- 
nary animal is bound by a rope or chain as well as its own instincts 
and the conditioning of certain behavior patterns. The word “‘ani- 
mal" has thus become the symbol for the bound state. 

At the stage of purusa, Consciousness enters into the realm of 
duality. Up to the stage of sadvidya, Consciousness, which is the 
subject or aham, although projecting the object or idam from itself, 
retains its sense of unity or non-duality, as it knows that the idam is 
its own projection. That is why the categories up to sadvidya are 
called “рше” categories (Suddhadhva). But at the purusa stage, the 
sense of non-duality is lost; the soul (the subject) takes the object to 
be really different from itself. There is a bifurcation of the subject 
and the object. Now the subject does not take the object to be just 
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abhasa (“арреагапсе” or "'reflection"), but takes it to be a real thing 
made of matter. At the stage of sadvidyà the bifurcation of the sub- 
ject and the object also exists, but at that stage the subject knows 
that the object is not a real, material thing but an abhàsa, and it also 
knows that the abhàsais its own projection or manifestation. 

Thus, the point of difference between the stage of sadvidya and 
that of purusais that in sadvidyà the unity is not lost, as the object in 
that stage is self-projected abhasa; whereas in the stage of purusa 
the unity is lost, as the object becomes a real material thing and 
therefore becomes separated from the subject. The bifurcation of 
the subject and the object becomes a real one in purusa. The object 
becomes real not in the sense of being a material object, as even 
then it really remains the ábhása of consciousness and therefore one 
with the subject,® but it becomes real in the sense that it appears 
real to the subject. So the relation of purusa (the subject) with the 
object is that of duality or difference; the object is separated from 
the subject. 

Although the purusa of Kashmir Saivism appears to be quite 
similar to that of Sarhkhya, the two are different in so far as their 
real nature is concerned. The similarities are the following: (a) at 
the level of the material world, both systems accept the plurality of 
purusas, as there are many individual souls acting in the world; (b) 
the purusa is different from the world of matter; and (c) in its pre- 
sent state the purusa is in bondage — bound or veiled by maya, 
which is also the principle of materiality (like prakrti). 

But the differences between the Sarhkhya and Kashmir Saiva 
conceptions of purusa are very significant. According to K- shmir 
Saivism, although there are many purusas, they are like the many 
Tays coming out of and connected with one and the same light, 
which has become many while passing through different individu- 
alities. The individual purusas are connected with the one higher 
purusa (Siva), and are therefore ultimately one. In Sarhkhya, how- 
ever, the plurality of purusas is ultimate; there is no parama-purusa, 
like Brahman or Siva, with which they can be linked up. Again, 
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although at the surface level the purusa of Kashmir Saivism is sepa- 
rate from prakrti (“the world"), at its deeper level of existence it is 
one with prakrti; prakrti is its own Sakti (“power”) and its own 
extension (prasara) or manifestation. But in Sarhkhya, the purusa is 
ultimately different and separate from prakrti. Moreover, in both 
systems, the purusa attains mukti (“‘liberation”} by freeing itself 
from bondage; but according to Kashmir Saivism, the purusa in the 
state of mukti becomes one with Siva, the cosmic Self, whereas 
according to Sarhkhya, there is no merger into or becoming one 
with a higher Self (paramatman), for there is no such thing as a 
higher Self. 

One can note here that at the practical level of worldly existence, 
where purusa is bound by тауа, there is practically no difference 
between the purusa of Kashmir Saivism and that of Sarnkhya, the dif- 
ference being only (their real nature at the ultimate level. However, 
this difference in the nature of the-Ultimate makes a lot of difference 
in the pursuit of moksa and also at the level of worldly activity. 


THE TWENTY-FOUR MATERIAL CATEGORIES 


Maya causes Consciousness to divide itself into two — the sub- 
ject (purusa) on the one hand and the object (prakrti) on the other. 
As Sarnkhya does, we can classify the entire world into two cate- 
gories or two principles — the principle of consciousness (purusa) 
and the principle of materiality (prakrti). These two categories 
apparently seem to be two different substances, opposite in nature. 
But the two are manifestations of one and the same substance or 
reality — pure Consciousness (Siva). It is Siva, the ultimate 
Consciousness, that becomes both purusa (the subject) and prakrti 
(the object). Thus both purusa and prakrti are manifestations of 
Siva. 

The world of matter, according to Kashmir Saivism, is an 4bhasa 
(“арреагапсе,” “reflection,” or “‘projection”) of Consciousness. The 
so-called matter is really Consciousness — objectified, solidified, 
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coagulated Consciousness. Matter is “Consciousness fallen asleep” 
as Sri Aurobindo puts it. In Sarhkhya we find a dichotomy between 
purusa (Consciousness) and prakrti (matter), and the two ultimately 
fall apart. But in Kashmir Saivism there is no dichotomy between 
the two, the two are really one substance. Purusa is not the “соп- 
querer” of nature (prakrti), for Nature is not his enemy; in fact, 
Nature is himself — it is his own Sakti ("power") or the manifesta- 
tion of his own deeper Self. 

In the time of Newton, science maintained a gap between matter 
and energy. Modern science has bridged this gap — matter is coag- 
ulated or solidified energy, and energy is evaporated matter, so to 
speak. But science is not yet able to bridge the gap between 
Consciousness and matter; science does not even accept Conscious- 
ness as an entity. Biology, the science of life, accepts Consciousness 
only as a function of the body — a cerebral activity. In the future his- 
tory of science, a time may come when Consciousness is accepted as 
a reality and the gap between Consciousness and.matter is bridged. 
Tantrism, the yogic science of ancient India, believed in this. In 
fact the Tantric seers, who could be called spiritual scientists, dis- 
covered the reality of Spirit or Consciousness, and the unity of 
Consciousness with Nature. 

The twenty-four material categories of Sarhkhya are not onto- 
logically related to Consciousness (purusa); prakrti is the indepen- 
dent primordial substance (pradhana) from which the rest of the 
twenty-three categories follow. The difference between Kashmir 
Saivism and Sarhkhya regarding the conception of prakrti and what 
evolves from it is the following: (a) in Sárnkhya, prakrti is real, that 
is, made of matter, independent of the knowing consciousness. In 
Kashmir Saivism, prakrtiis appearance (abhàsa), although an active 
self-projection, of Consciousness. (b) In Sarhkhya, prakrti is an 
independent reality; there is no lord or controller of prakrti. In 
Kashmir Saivism, prakrti is dependent on Siva; prakrti is ће mani- 
festation or creation of Siva. (с) In Sarhkhya, prakrti and purusa are 
dichotomous and opposite in nature, although prakrti is said to be 
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working for the liberation of purusa. In Kashmir Saivism the two are 
in perfect harmony, prakrti being the consort of purusaas it were. 

Apart from the above-mentioned basic differences, prakrti and 
its twenty-three derivatives are enumerated and defined in almost 
the same way as in Samkhya. From prakrti, the matrix of the mater- 
ial world, first evolves the triad of buddhi (or mahat), ahamkara, 
and manas, which is something like a subtle internal organ or 
minute apparatus through which Consciousness (purusa) performs 
the acts of knowing (cognition), willing (conation), and feeling affec- 
tion. Buddhi 66 (“intellect”) is responsible for knowing, ahamkara 
for willing, and manas for feeling. The three together are sometimes 
called citta, sometimes antahkarana (“internal organ"), and some- 
times the term manas is used to denote all three — manas, buddhi, 
and ahamkara.°’ 

The word manas is sometimes translated into English as “mind,” 
but “mind” as a term of Western philosophy means something quite 
different from manas. "Mind" in Western philosophy is primarily 
used for the knowing consciousness — what is called self or soul — 
purusa in Indian philosophy — therefore, mind is not material. 
Manas, however, is material — it evolves from prakrti, a subtle evo- 
lution of matter, of course. Manas is a special concept of the Indian 
tradition that is not found in the West. Indian philosophers con- 
ceived of a subtle organ, which is made of subtle matter, a subtle 
apparatus that evolves out of the material prakrti, through which 
Consciousness performs the mental functions. This subtle organ or 
apparatus is called manas and includes buddhi and ahamkara. 

The idea of conceiving of an organ or organs for mental func- 
tions perhaps came from reflecting upon the function of the sense 
organs (indriyas). The self or consciousness perceives through the 
sense organs. For example, it sees through the eyes, hears through 
the ears, and so on. These sense organs are material but, of course, 
subtler than the gross flesh of the body. If there is some defect in a 
sense organ, the self cannot perceive. It might have occurred to the 
Indian thinkers that just as the indriyas, which are material, are 
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organs or apparatuses through which the self (consciousness) per- 
ceives, there should be subtler organs through which the self per- 
forms the subtler mental functions of thinking (or knowing, willing, 
and feeling). For this they conceived of manas, through which the 
self performs thinking — thinking being the general term for all 
mental activity — or they conceived of manas, buddhi, and 
ahamkara as the respective organs of feeling, knowing, and willing. 

The Western philosopher would perhaps say that the mind or 
the self thinks or performs the mental activities like knowing, will- 
ing, and so on, all by itself and that there is no need of conceiving of 
an extra mental organ for that. The biologist, of course, locates dif- 
ferent brain centers for different mental activities. But this is a 
purely physical conception of consciousness; the mind, or con- 
sciousness, is not an independent reality that works through the 
brain; the mind itself is a product and activity of the brain. Mind is a 
product of matter. Indian psychology, however, conceives of the 
“mind,” in the sense of consciousness or self, as an independent 
reality working through the apparatus of the brain. 

Considering the fact that there are sense organs that serve as 
apparatuses for different types of perception and there are subtle 
brain centers that play important roles in mental functions, it is quite 
reasonable to think that there are even subtler organs, like rnanas, 
buddhi, and ahamkara, that serve as subtle apparatuses for the men- 
tal functions like thinking (or knowing, willing, and feeling). To 
accept the mind (consciousness or the self) as an independent real- 
ity, and to further accept mental apparatuses for the workings of the 
mind, is a legitimate hypothesis accepted in Indian psychology. 

From the triad of manas-buddhi-ahamkara, the five motor 
organs and the five sense organs evolve. The five motor organs are 
vak (the organ of speech), pani (the hand, the organ of work), pada 
(the foot, the organ of locomotion), payu (the anus, the organ of 
excretion), and upastha (the sex-organ). The five sensory organs are 
ghrana (the nose, the olfactory organ), гаѕапа (the tongue, the organ 
of taste), caksu (the eye, the visual organ), tvak (the skin, the tactual 
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organ), and srotra (the ear, the auditory organ). This is the obvious 
and universally acceptable classification of motor and sensory 
organs that are mentioned because they are important stages in the 
evolution of earthly existence. 

It should be noted here that the motor or sensory organs are not 
the visible external limbs of the gross body that is part of the pafica- 
mahabhita (“five gross elements"); they are subtle functionaries 
that are situated in their respective external limbs. The eye, for 
example, is not just made of the mahàbhütas or “gross elements"; it 
is the subtle organ that functions through the retina and so on. 
Similarly, the motor organ that is called “hand” (pani) is not just 
flesh and bones, which are the gross elements constituting the body; 
it is the subtle organ that works through the aggregation of muscles 
and bones that we normally call the hand. When this sübtle organ 
becomes diseased, the working of the organ becomes faulty even 
when the external gross limb is very much intact. 

From the subtler elements that constitute the five sensory organs 
evolve what are called the pafica-tanmatra, the five subtle elements. 
They are gandha (“odor”), rasa (“taste”), rüpa (“color”), sparsa 
(“touch”), and sabda (“sound”). The olfactory organ (ghrana) is 
related to gandha-tanmatra (“ойог”); the organ of taste (rasana) to 
rasa-tanmatra (“taste”); the visual organ (caksu) to rüpa-tanmátra 
(“color”); the tactual organ (tvak) to sparsa-tanmátra (“touch”); 
and the auditory organ (srotra) to Sabda-tanmatra (“sound”). 

The tanmatra is the intermediary between the sense organ and 
the external object (mahabhita). A particular sense organ is able to 
grasp its particular object because there is something in common 
between the two. The eye, for example, is able to grasp color 
because the subtle element of color (rüpa-tanmátra) is present in the 
eye as well as in the object. The sense organ falls on the side of the 
subjective and the gross elements on the side of the objective. The 
tanmátra joins the two and it has the characteristics of both — the 
subjective and the objective. 
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From the five tanmatras® ("subtle elements") evolve the five 
gross elements (pafica-mahabhita).© The pafica-mahabhitas are 
prthvi ("earth"), ap or jala (“water”), tejas or agni (“бге”), vayu 
("air"), and akasa (“ether”). Prthvi ("earth") is related to gandha- 
tanmatra (“odor”); ap or jala (“water”) to rasa-tanmatra (“taste”); 
tejas or agni to rüpa-tanmátra ("color"); vayu (“air”) to sparsa-tan- 
matra ("touch"); and акаа ("ether") to §abda-tanmatra 
(“sound”),7° 

The intimate relation of the sense organ (jfanendriya), through 
the subtle element (tanmatra), to the gross element (mahàbhüra) 
becomes obvious when we analyze our perceptual experience. But 
when we view it from the angle of idealistic metaphysics, the rela- 
tionship becomes all the more clear, According to idealistic meta- 
physics (that is, Kashmir Saivism), the gross element (mahàbhüta) 
is the projection or appearance (abhàása) of Consciousness. As such, 
the mahabhita must depend upon our “seeing” it.”! Hence, it is 
quite appropriate to maintain that the objective mahabhiita comes 
out of the subjective element that is present in the sense organ. And 
since the subjective, in the process of becoming the objective, must 
pass through an intermediary that connects the two, it is also quite 
appropriate, even warranted, that the tanmatra, which is an interme- 
diary between the subjective and the objective, should be conceived 
of. Thus the causal relationship between the sense organ and the 
mahabhata through the tanmátrais quite understandable. 

It should be noted here that the above position should not be 
interpreted in favor of Subjective Idealism, which Kashmir Saivism 
is not. Kashmir Saivism is Absolute Idealism, which maintains that 
the world is a projection of the cosmic Siva-Consciousness. But 
since the projected world of abhasa has perceptual existence only, it 
must evolve from the perceptual elements which are present in the 
sense organs. 

Though the language of the five gross elements (pafica- 
mahabhita) that is used for understanding and classifying all the 
material elements (tattvas) appears to be crude and primitive, it is 
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quite relevant even now. The ancient Indian thinkers classified all the 
material elements into five categories. Science has discovered more 
than a hundred elements. Almost all the traditional mahàbhütas are 
found to be compounds of various elements. For example, water is a 
compound of hydrogen and oxygen (H,O), air is a compound of 
oxygen, nitrogen, and so forth. What we call earth (prthvi) is itself a 
mixture of a hundred elements. All the elements can be conve- 
niently classified under the five p» categories of mahàbhütas 
on the basis of the similarity and uhification of elements. It would 
be more convenient to talk about the elements in ordinary language 
in terms of the five gross elements (pafica-mahabhita) than in terms 
of the hundred-plus elements. Of course for specific scientific pur- 
poses, the language of mahàbhüta would not work; but for ordinary 
purposes it is sufficient. 

The five gross elements are placed in a hierarchical order from 
the more gross to the less gross. An element's place in the hierarchy 
is based on the number of sense organs capable of perceiving it. 
Prthvi (“earth”) is the grossest of all the mahàbhütas, for it can be 
perceived by the maximum number of senses (touched, seen, tasted, 
and smelled). Water is less gross; it can be touched, seen and tasted. 
Fire is still less gross; it can be touched and seen. Air can be grasped 
only through touch (sparsa). Ether (akaSa) is the least gross, for it 
can be grasped by none of the sense organs; in fact, ákása is not per- 
ceived but inferred on the basis of sound, which is the characteristic 
of аКа$а. The reason the materialist (Сагуака) does not accept the 
fifth element akasa ("ether") is that акаа is accepted on the basis of 
inference, not on the basis of perception, which alone is accepted by 
the Carvaka. 


DISCUSSION OF THE CATEGORIZATION 
A question is sometimes raised that since Kashmir Saivism 


accepts thirty-six tattvas (“realities” or “categories”’), it must be a 
pluralistic system. The acceptance of as many as thirty-six tattvas is 
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m of Kashmir Saivism. This ques- 


seen as going against the monisi 
tion is obviously naive, for the so-called tattvas are not independent 


realities. They are all manifestations of one and the same Reality, 
the Siva-Consciousness that is the unity of Siva-Sakti. The single 
reality that is Siva-Sakti (or dynamic Consciousness) extends or 
manifests itself into the form of the world, and the process of one 
becoming many is described in thirty-six hierarchical and succes- 
sive steps or stages. Thus Reality itself is one and not thirty-six; the 
thirty-six categories are merely a convenient way of describing the 
process of manifestation (Creation). 

The process of Creation involves succession (Кгата), as is sug- 

gested by the thirty-six categories; but Siva-consciousness, which 
is the matrix of the world of succession, is itself akrama (“without 
succession or sequence”). From the point of view of Siva- 
Consciousness, Creation is without succession and really without 
difference,’ for Creation is not a physical or material activity but is 
creation within Consciousness. When we imagine or construct in 
our mind the successive and changing steps of the creation of some- 
thing, our consciousness itself does not undergo succession nor 
does it really change. So the akrama (Siva), although giving birth to 
the krama (Creation) always remains the Akrama; therefore it can 
be said that Siva is both Krama (Creation) and Akrama (beyond 
Creation). In his Sivastotravali, Utpaladeva, the grand-teacher of 
Abhinavagupta, brings out this position in poetic perfection. In one 
of his verses he says, “I bow to Sambhu (Siva) who is the world, and 
is beyond the world. "7? 

In this context it should be noted that the picture of Reality pre- 
sented through the thirty-six categories is Reality as grasped or 
understcod by reason or the intellect. It is not Reality in itself. The 
thirty-six categories become the object of thought or the known 
(vedya), and whatever becomes the object of thought is not Siva, as 
Siva (the Self) is always the knower not the known. So Siva 
(Reality) presented in the form of the thirty-six categories is the 
Reality of our understanding, not Reality in itself, which is beyond 
our grasp. That is why Abhinavagupta says that the real Siva, 
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Parama-Siva as it is called, is the thirty-seventh category.^ And if 
we include Parama-Siva within the categories and have thirty-seven 
categories, then Parama-Siva would be the thirty-eighth/5 and so 
on. The point is that Parama-Siva will always elude our understand- 
ing, for when grasped by the mind, it becomes known as an object, 
and Parama-Siva (the Self) is the knower (vettà) not the known 
(vedya). This idea is made abundantly clear in the Upanisads аїѕо.76 

As far as the number of categories is concerned, thirty-six is not 
a hard and fast number; the total can be more or less. But the given 
number is perhaps the most convenient way of enumerating the cat- 
egories. At the grossest level the elements are understandably clas- 
sified into five. The external elements are related to the sense 
organs that perceive them. So it is natural that the five gross ele- 
ments have, as their correlates, the five sense organs that are given 
by Nature. It is also natural that there should be intermediaries that 
conjoin the sense organs and the gross elements (mahàbhütas). 
Hence the five tanmatras. The five motor organs given by Nature 
are as important for individual existence as the five sense organs. 

Above these twenty categories, it is reasonable to accept the 
three categories of the subtle organs of knowing, willing, and feel- 
ing (buddhi, manas, and aharhkára). The matrix of all material cate- 
gories is prakrti; this prakrti is the twenty-fourth. Acceptance of 
consciousness is indispensable, hence purusa is the twenty-fifth 
category. In fact the sentient mind, or consciousness, and insentient 
matter constitute the entire earthly existence. 

Kashmir Saivism does not stop with these twenty-five cate- 
gories, as Sàrnkhya does, The true nature of purusa is different from 
its present bound state, and it is necessary to enumerate the factors 
that contribute to its bondage. Hence the six categories of maya and 
its five kaficukas. It is also obvious that since Kashmir Saivism is an 
Absolutistic system, it will not stop with the resulting thirty-one 
categories that constitute the realm of duality. Five more categories 
are thus accepted. These are the categories of unity from which the 
categories of difference emerge. 
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The categories of unity, which are called “pure” categories 
(Suddhàdhvà), must be five in number, The first two categories, 
Siva and Sakti, are ultimate. Unlike Advaita Vedanta, which 
accepts an Absolute (Brahman) that is only illumination or knowl- 
edge (jfiána), Kashmir Saivism includes Sakti or dynamism (kriya) 
within the Absolute. At the ultimate level then, there is not just Siva 
but Siva-Sakti. When this ultimate Reality (Siva-Sakti) creates the 
world, it naturally passes through the three stages of Sadasiva, 
Isvara, and Sadvidya, which are the correlates of iccha, jfiana, and 
kriyà. The triad icchà-jfiána-kriyà is involved in every act of cre- 
ation. 

The five “pure” categories (suddhaddhva) and the thirty-one 
“impure” categories (asuddhadhva) together constitute the entire 
Reality. As can be seen, every step in the process of Creation, from 
ultimate Consciousness to the gross elements, is more or less neces- 
sary. Hence the justification of accepting the thirty-six categories of 
Creation. 

It is obvious that the process of Creation goes from unity to dif- 
ference. It is also natural that when unity becomes or manifests dif- 
ference, it (unity) has to pass through the stage of 
unity-in-difference. Siva-Sakti, the ultimate conceivable level of 
Consciousness, is the state of pure unity (abheda). It is the state of 
the pure subject or the pure “1 am" (aham). The object, or the “this” 
(idam), is simply not there, as Creation has not yet started. The 
remaining three “pure” categories (Sadasiva, Isvara, and Sadvidya) 
are the stages of unity-in-difference. When Siva-Sakti freely wills 
the creation of the world, it successively becomes Sadasiva, Isvara, 
and Sadvidya, which are the correlates of icchà, jfiana, and kriyà. 

In order to finally manifest the stage of difference, the state of 
unity-in-difference has to pass through these successive stages in 
which the difference becomes increasingly manifest, although it is 
held by unity throughout. In the Sadasiva (iccha) stage, the differ- 
ence (idam) has just sprouted. It (the difference) is in the form of the 
will to create the “this.” This is technically called the stage of 
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ahamidam or “I am this," the “this” being in the nebulous stage. In 
the Isvara (јйапа) stage, the difference (idam) becomes more mani- 
fest, as it comes out in the form of a complete mental picture or 
ideation of the object to be created (the world). It is called the stage 
of idamaham or “this I am," the “this” being fully evolved but still 
in the mental stage of ideation. In the Sadvidyà (kriya) Stage, the 
difference becomes the most manifest as it emerges as external 
abhasa (“appearance”) or pratibimba ("reflection"). This is called 
the stage of ahafica idafica or “I am and this is,” the “this” being 
externally projected as abhasa but still held by the unity of “aham.” 

The above-mentioned stages are the three essential successive 
stages of unity-in-difference, as they are involved in every act of 
creation in the form of iccha-jflana-kriya. To accept the three stages 
of unity-in-difference is the insight of Tantrism. The remaining 
thirty-one categories that form the asuddhadhva, or “impure” cate- 
gories, belong to the realm of difference, as here the sense of unity 
is lost. Thus, Siva-Sakti is unity or pure unity; Sadasiva, Isvara, and 
Sadvidyà are unity-in-difference; and the other thirty-one cate- 
gories, from maya to paficamahàbhüta, are difference (bheda). 

It is also obvious that the process of Creation moves from the 
subtle to the gross. Consciousness can be called subtle (süksma) 
and matter gross (sthüla). Creation moves from Consciousness to 
matter. Even in the evolution of the material categories of prakrti, 
the movement is from subtle matter to gross matter. Thus Creation 
is from unity to difference, from subject to object (aham to idam), 
from Consciousness to matter, from internal to external, from subtle 
to gross, from higher to lower. 

Dissolution naturally occurs in reverse order. The gross is dis- 
solved into the subtle, the idam into aham, matter into Conscious- 
ness, the external into the internal, difference into unity, the lower 
into the higher. The gross mahabhita is dissolved into the subtler 
tanmátra, the tanmátra into still subtler elements, and so on. Finally 
everything is dissolved into the ultimate Siva-Sakti from whence 
everything had originally emerged. 
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Thus goes the process of creation and dissolution, which is part 
of the eternal sportive activity (Iilà or krida) of Absolute Conscious- 
ness (Siva, the Self) and in His very nature. That it is the nature of 
Siva means that it is not caused by any motive — for motive would 
suggest some want or lack in Siva — but is the natural overflow or 
emanation of the bliss (ànanda) of Siva. But this does not mean that 
Siva cannot check the process or that it will go on for ever even if 
Siva does not want it. Siva can dismiss the whole process and 
refrain from creating the world if He so desires. Creation is com- 
pletely an expression of the freedom (svátantrya) of Siva. So, Siva 
can be with or without Creation. Utpaladeva says, “I bow to Siva 
who causes the world to come into existence and who also contra- 
dicts (dissolves) it, who takes the form of the world and who also 
remains without the world.” 


5 


The Theory of Appearance 
(Abhasavada) 


In India ће Yogacara Vijfianavada (Buddhism) is considered 
idealism; the very name of the system, vijfíánaváda, means “ideal- 
ism.” Kashmir Saivism is another idealistic system of Indian phi- 
losophy. But whereas іп Yogacara Vijflanavada there is also a clear 
tradition of subjective idealism (drsti-srsti-vada) and it is a matter 
of controversy whether Vijfíanavàda is subjective idealism ог 
absolute idealism (srsti-drsti-vada), Kashmir Saivism is absolute 
idealism as it clearly maintains that the world is an “ideal” projec- 
tion, not of the individual self, but of the cosmic Self, Siva. If “‘ideal- 
ism” is taken as a “speculative” philosophy, Kashmir Saivism is 
not that; the idealism of Kashmir Saivism is quite different from 
Hegelian idealism, which is purely speculative. Kashmir Saivism is 
nearer to the idealism of Plato or even more, that of Plotinus, where 
idealism is based more on mystic experience than on speculation. 
The Kashmir Saiva idealism is actually based on the higher experi- 
ence of the seers and yogins; it is the “tradition of experience” 
(anubhava-sampradaya), as Abhinavagupta puts it.! 

The world, according to Kashmir Saivism, is not a material real- 
ity but a reality in Consciousness.” It is not subjective, for it is not 
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the projection of an individual mind. It is objective but not material. 
To be objective and to be material are two different things. The 
world can be fully objective and yet made of Consciousness (Spirit) 
and not matter. Consciousness itself is an objective reality. 


THE MEANING OF ABHASA 


The world is what is called ābhāsa. The meaning of the word 
abhasa is “appearance,” that which appears (abhasate). Abhasa is 
also called pratibimba (“reflection”), which is quite helpful in 
understanding the meaning of abhasa. Abhasa, or pratibimba, is for 
example, what is reflected in a mirror — say the face. When one sees 
one's face in a mirror, the actual face is the archetype (bimba) and 
what is reflected in the mirror is abhàsa or pratibimba, (“арреаг- 
ance" or “reflection’’). 

In one sense, the reflection is one with the archetype, but in 
another sense it is different.? The reflection is one with the arche- 
type in the sense that it is not a different substance or reality; in real- 
ity it is nothing but the archetype. It is the reflection ofthe 
archetype, not a reality in itself. In the case of Siva's projecting the 
world as appearance or reflection, Siva-Consciousness is the arche- 
type of the world as well as the mirror in which the world is 
reflected. The reflection differs from the archetype in that the 
reflection is a reflection and the archetype an archetype; the reflec- 
tion itself is notthe archetype. What happens to the reflection of the 
face in the mirror may not happen to the face itself. For example, if 
the reflection in the mirror is hit by a stone, the mirror may shatter 
but the actual face is not harmed. 

Again the reflection (pratibimba) is in one sense unreal and in 
another sense real. It is unreal in the sense that it is not what it 
appears to be. For example, the reflection of the face in the mirror 
looks like the face, but it is really not the face made of flesh and 
blood. It is just a reflection. What is real is the actual face (bimba) 
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and not the reflection (pratibimba) which is just an appearance 
(abhàsa). But the pratibimba (abhàsa) is real in the sense that it actu- 
ally appears and is not simply imagined. You actually see it outside 
yourself; you do not just imagine it in your mind. The reflection as 
reflection or as appearance is quite real. Or to use another example, 
the photograph of a person is not real (if by “real” we mean the per- 
son himself or herself), but as photo it is real and it is also used for 
real purposes like fixing it on an identity card or passport. 

In order to understand the meaning of abhasa ("appearance") it 
is necessary to distinguish it from what is called vimarsa. Vimarsa 
literally means “thinking;” the word vimarsa is used for mental 
activity or “ideation” in the mind. As such, vimarsa is something 
that goes on inside the mind and does not appear outside it. But 
abhasa is an external projection that can be grasped by the sense 
organs. Abhasa therefore is not a mere idea in the mind but an actual 
appearance reflected outside the mind. For example, when one 
imagines one's face in one’s mind, it is vimarsa, as it is just a 
thought, but when one sees the reflection of one's face in a mirror, it 
is abhàsa, as it is an actual appearance. 

To enumerate the three states of vimarsa, abhàsa, and the real 
object: when one remembers a loved one, it is vimarsa, as the per- 
son is in one's mind; it is a form of thinking (vimarsa). When one 
sees a photograph of the person or sees the reflection of that person 
in a mirror, that is abhàsa, as it is not the person him- or herself. 
When one sees the person in flesh and blood, this is the object, as it 
is the real archetype (bimba). The bimba in itself is the object; the 
bimba when reflected in a mirror as pratibimba and the bimba when 
reflected in the mind as an idea or thought, becomes vimarsa. 

Thus we can see that ábhàsa is objective but not material. The 
reflection in the mirror is objective because it exists as reflection, 
and it can be seen. But the reflection (pratibimba) is not material 
because it is not the real object; it is just a reflection or mere appear- 
ance. The bimba is material, for it is made of actual matter. But the 
reflection in the mirror is not made of matter; it is the appearance of 
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matter, not matter itself. We can paradoxically say that it is a thing 
and yet not a thing. It is a thing because it is seen, and in that sense it 
is objective; it is also not a thing because it is just the reflection or 
appearance of the real thing. 

With the meaning of abhàsa discussed above, it is now possible 
to understand the ontological status of the world according to 
Kashmir Saivism. The world is abhasa projected or reflected in the 
mirror of cosmic Consciousness. Abhinavagupta explains this posi- 
tion with the help of the analogy of the reflection in a mirror — his 
favorite analogy. “Just as earth, water, etc. are reflected in a clean 
mirror without being mixed, so also the entire world of objects 
appears together in the one Lord Consciousness."^ “The Lord 
appropriates the entire world to Himself, (reflecting the world) in 
the mirror of His Consciousness, and in this way He has pure ubiq- 
uity.”> “This entire world of ‘many-ness’ appears in the Self 
(Consciousness) like a reflection (pratibimba), and the Self is the 
lord of the entire reflected world.” 

Abhinavagupta is also aware o: the limitation of this analogy in 
conveying Reality faithfully.” The analogy has two shortcomings as 
a representation of Siva-Consciousness reflecting the world. For 
one, the reflection appears in the passive mirror from an object 
(bimba) that stands outside the mirror; it is not one with the mirror. 
For another, the mirror is not aware of the reflection, as the mirror is 
an insentient thing (jada). But in the case of the world being 
reflected in Siva-Consciousness, Consciousness (the Self or Siva) is 
the bimba (the world) that is reflected and Consciousness is also the 
mirror in which the world is reflected. Unlike the passive mirror, 
which receives reflections from outside, Consciousness actively 
creates its own reflections. In other words, if Consciousness is 
taken as a mirror, it should be a creative "mirror" that projects or 
creates reflections from within itself. There is nothing except 
Consciousness, and there is nothing outside of Consciousness 
which could be reflected in Consciousness; Consciousness self- 
projects or self-manifests the reflections (the world).8 
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Moreover, unlike the insentient mirror that is unaware of the 
reflection, Consciousness (the Self or Siva) is fully aware of the 
process of reflection going on within It. In fact, Consciousness 
enjoys Itself by reflecting within Itself the world that It freely cre- 
ates from within Itself. 


THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF ABHASAVADA 


It may be asked, what is the proof for Abhasavada, the theory 
that the world is appearance? The final proof of anything is the cog- 
nition (experience or knowledge) of that thing; we can be sure of a 
phenomenon only when we know or cognize it. The question arises: 
how do we know that the world is appearance? What is the epistemo- 
logical ground for the theory of world-as-appearance (Abhàsavàda)? 

Epistemology does not contradict Abhasavada. There is no 
epistemological ground on which we can reject Abhasavada as a 
theory. Logically and epistemologically, the theory of world-as- 
appearance cannot be disproved. Of course it cannot be proved 
either, but the point is that the logical possibility of the theory defi- 
nitely exists. 

The general arguments given in criticism of Realism and in 
favor of Idealism are given by Abhinavagupta also. The language of 
the arguments may be slightly different, but the content is almost 
the same. But what Abhinavagupta has to add, and what makes his 
position unique, is that Abhasavada is based on the actual experi- 
ence of the seers and yogins. 

In order to establish idealism (Abhàsavàda), Abhinavagupta 
starts with the criticism of Realism. This he does in the Vimarsini 
and also in the Tantraloka. Realism means that the object that we 
perceive is real. This means that the object exists in its own right 
independent of being perceived by a knower. The object does not 
come into existence by virtue of its being seen, as happens in 
dreams, but it exists even if one does not see it. The object exists 
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first; our knowledge of it comes later. This can happen only when 
the object is made not of mind or consciousness but of matter, 
which is an independent substance. The secondary meaning of 
"real" is “material.” 

Idealism, on the contrary, means that the object that we perceive 
depends upon our seeing it — esse est percipi, in the words of 
Berkeley. The object comes into existence when it is perceived, as 
occurs in a dream. The “seeing” or “perceiving” comes first, the 
object comes later. This can be true only when the object is made 
not of matter, but of mind, consciousness, or thought, as in the case 
of the dream object. The object is thus not “real” but “ideal” — 
made of thought. According to Idealism, Consciousness is the only 
reality, and what appears as matter is the projection or appearance 
irae of Consciousness as its reflection in a mirror or as things in 
adream.? 

The main argument of the Realist, put simply, is that the world 
is real because it appears to be real. The table, the chair, and the 
whole world appear quite real. In technical terms, the object is real 
because it has pragmatic value (artha-kriya-karitva) or correspon- 
dence (sarivàdi-pravrtti). If the object is real it is expected to fulfill 
certain pragmatic demands. For example, a chair should be felt 
when we touch it; it should hold us when we sit in it, and so on. If it 
passes the pragmatic test, then it is real. If it does not pass the prag- 
matic test, it is illusory, like a mirage. In the summer season one 
sees from some distance waves of water over a sandy desert. When 
one goes near in order to touch the water and quench one's wirst, 
one's expectations are not met. One realizes that what appeared to 
be water was only a mirage — an illusion. For the Realist, 
arthakriyà is the test of truth, and the world is real because it has 
arthakriya or pragmatic value. 

We have already seen that arthakriyà is not, in fact, the test of 
truth. Here it must suffice to say that arthakriyais equally present in 
the illusory object as, for example, the dream object. An illusion, by 
its very definition, is something that is not real yet appears to be 
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real. It appears to have arthakriya. The dream chair is an appear- 
ance, and the chair holds you when you sit in it in the dream. This 
act of supporting your weight is just as much an appearance as the 
chair itself. Arthakriyà is thus another appearance; it cannot prove 
the reality of the object.!? The Realist is thus not able to establish 
his or her case. Had Nature not given us the experience of dreams or 
other cases of illusion, we would have dogmatically believed that 
what appears to be real is real; we would never have suspected that 
what appears to be real could also be false. Epistemologically 
speaking, the dream is our eye-opener, it opens up the possibility of 
the world's being an appearance. 

Abhinavagupta, as a typical Idealist, argues that the knowledge 
of the object, that is, the things of the world, depends on knowledge 
itself. The object is jfiana-sapeksa (“related to, or dependent upon, 
knowledge"). Whenever the object comes to be known by the mind, 
it is known as knowledge, not as a material thing. We know it as it 
appears to us, not as it is in itself.!! As Kant would put it, we only 
have access to the appearance; we have no access to reality or the 
thing-in-itself. This is what is meant by sahopalambha-niyama of the 
Buddhist. The object always comes (upalambha) with (saha) knowl- 
edge (that is, as knowledge), it does not come independently; it is 
always dependent on knowledge. So how can we know it in itself? 
We cannot know the thing itself, we can only know the knowledge of 
the thing. For us, the “known” is also knowledge (appearance), as 
we do not see the “known” independent of the knowledge.!? 

Abhinavagupta, therefore, points out that when we know the 
world, the world comes to our mind as reflection (pratibimba). It 
cannot be otherwise, for objects enter the mind or consciousness 
only as something mental or ideational, they cannot enter into the 
mind as material things. For example, the physical table cannot 
enter into the mind; what enters the mind is the impression, appear- 
ance, reflection, or knowledge of the table. The mind can grasp only 
the appearance (abhasa) or the reflection (pratibimba) not the bimba 
or the thing itself. 
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It is true that the mind can contain only pratibimba (“reflec- 
tion"), but the fact is that an actual object is needed in order to pro- 
duce the reflection in the mind. It is true that the mirror can contain 
only the pratibimba, the bimba itself cannot enter into the mirror. 
But is it not true that the reflection in the mirror occurs only when 
there is an object outside the mirror? A camera can receive only 
film; a person enters the camera only as an image made of light and 
shade. While the solid human being made of flesh and blood cannot 
enter the camera, it is also true that the camera records the image of 
aperson only when somebody poses before the camera. 

Abhinavagupta himself raises this question, speaking for his 
opponent (pürvapaksa), asking, “How can there be pratibimba in 
the absence of bimba?"!? The answer he gives is that in our actual 
experience we find that there is pratibimba even without bimba, 

as in a dream. The tiger that we “see” in a dream is not standing 
before us as the bimba; the dream tiger is merely a pratibimba cre- 
ated or projected from within the mind, not reflected from an out- 
side bimba. There is no real tiger as an outside object.!5 
The objection that there can be no pratibimba without bimba 
would be valid only if the mind is a passive thing like the material 
mirror that passively receives pratibimba only from outside itself. 
But the mind is an active and creative thing; it can create pratibimba 
from within itself without bimba, as it does in a dream. Some people 
naively argue that the tiger that we see in a dream is real because the 
same tiger is seen at the zoo or in the jungle; they forget that the 
tiger that we “see” in a dream is not the tiger of the zoo, it is a men- 
tal tiger projected as 4bhasa. Bimba does not mean just anything 
existing anywhere; it means an object that stands before one like the 
face before the mirror. The tiger from the zoo is not the bimba here, 
as it does not stand before one to be reflected in or grasped by the 
mind. It is thus perfectly valid to hold that there can be pratibimba 
even without bimba; the mind is capable of projecting or creating 
pratibimba by itself.!6 
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In the Modern period of Western philosophy, Locke raised the 
question of the content of knowledge. It became clear to him that 
the mind cannot know the actual things of the world, for the things 
themselves cannot enter into the mind; the mind can know only 
what he calls “ideas.” By “ideas” Locke does not mean a concept in 
the mind but what appears before the sense organs. The mind can 
receive only mental things — ideas, images, or reflections — not 
things or "substances." We can understand Locke's position by 
bringing in the analogy of the mirror or the camera. The mirror can 
grasp only the reflection, not the thing itself, just as the camera can 
receive only images, not people. Similarly the mind, which is analo- 
gous to the mirror or the camera, can grasp only the “ideas,” the 
appearances, or reflections. Locke concludes that the mind can 
know or perceive only ideas, it cannot know things or substances. 

But Locke, realist as he is, further argues that there must be 
external things that cause the ideas or which reflect into the mind in 
the form of ideas. This is the argument that there must be bimba in 
order to create pratibimba. Locke contends that although we do not 
know or see the real things, we must accept by logical iniplication, 
the existence of a real world that causes ideas or reflections in the 
mind. Berkeley, the idealist, refutes the argument of Locke by 
showing that the mind is creative; it can create ideas without a real 
and material world, as is obvious in the example of the dream. 
Berkeley maintains that the existence of things depends upon our 
perception; the things exist when we see them (esse est percipi). 

A question remains: while the dream object — say a tiger — is 
false or mere appearance and is the projection of the idea of a tiger, 
from where did the idea of the tiger come? It came from seeing a 
real tiger in a zoo or the jungle. The real tiger exists not in a dream 
but in the actual world. To use the analogy of the cinema, what we 
see on the screen is a moving picture projected from the film reel in 
the projector. The images on the screen are not real. The world may 
be like a motion picture and the film reel from where it is projected 
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may be in our mind in the form of ideas. But the film itself is pre- 
pared by shooting real scenes in which real men and women have 
acted. So itoriginally comes from a real world. This is the argument 
that Aristotle used against Plato's theory of ideas, the argument of 
a third world." Aristotle argued that even if we accept the present 
world as a shadow projected from the world of ideas, we have to 
accepta third world from which the world of ideas is copied. 

The usual answer given to the above question is that it is not 
necessary that the ideas be copied from some real world; the ideas 
may be inherently present in Consciousness. It is quite possible that 
Consciousness alone exists, and exists with its ideas naturally and 
inherently present in it. Abhinavagupta would only add that ideas 
being inherent in Consciousness does not make for any kind of 
necessity in Consciousness. The ideas are present in Consciousness 
not as a deterministic potentiality, similar to the way that informa- 
tion exists in the gene or the seed, but as the freedom of Conscious- 
ness. Consciousness freely creates the ideas as vimarsa (“thinking”) 
and projects them as ábhàsa (“‘appearance”).!7 That the ideas are 
inherent means only that they have not come from outside.!5 

If the realist still maintains that Consciousness cannot have 
ideas of its own accord, the idealist can counter that just as matter 
has its own forms, Consciousness has its own ideas. It is obvious 
that matter has a variety of forms. Suppose the realist who believes 
in the existence of matter is asked where the "forms" of matter 
come from? The realist would obviously answer that the forms 
came from nowhere, they are inherent in the matter itself. The ideal- 
ist would then retort that if matter can have its inherent forms, why 
can Consciousness not have its inherent ideas, which are the inher- 
ent forms of Consciousness? Plato actually calls the ideas “forms,” 
and his Theory of Ideas is also called the “Theory of Forms." If it is 
valid to maintain that forms are inherent in matter, it is also valid to 
maintain that ideas are inherent in Consciousness. 

Thus we see that the position of the idealist is logically tenable; 
Ābhāsavāda (Idealism) is a logically plausible theory. But this does 
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not mean that the idealist succeeds in disproving the position of the 
realist, thereby proving his or her own position. What the idealist 
succeeds in doing is not demolishing the realist’s Position; all that 
he or she succeeds in showing is that the realist cannot establish his 
or her case. The realist stands suspect, but this does not mean that 
realism is proved to be wrong. The same is true of the idealist. 
Hume sides with Berkeley when Berkeley declares, against Locke, 
that the existence of matter cannot be proved, but Hume also 
demonstrates, against Berkeley, that the idealist’s position cannot 
be proved either. 

If we analyze the position of idealism (Abhiasavada) from the 
point of view of a neutral critic, we will find that logically and epis- 
temologically Abhasavada can neither be proved nor disproved. It 
is beyond the capacity of our ordinary understanding to know the 
reality of what appears to us as the world. At most we can say that 
something is appearing before us that seems to be real, but whether 
it is a mere appearance or there is a real material world behind it 
cannot be determined. What appears to us may not be real, but it 
may also be very real. Abhasavada cannot be proved by ordinary 
knowledge; from the point of view of ordinary knowledge, it is just 
a possibility. 

Abhinavagupta would accept that Abhasavada cannot be 
proved on the ground of ordinary knowledge. But he would add that 
Abhàsavàda is accepted on the basis of 4gamic knowledge. Agamic 
knowledge is the higher experience of the seers and yogins. It is 
they who have experienced the world as abhasa, The Agama 
(Tantra), which is the record of such experience, declares that Siva 
appears (abhàsate) in the form of the world. Those who attain mukti 
(“liberation” or “‘Self-realization’”) and reach the level of Siva know 
that the world is a free appearance of Siva (the Self). 

Moreover the yogic phenomena bespeak the validity of 
Abhasavada. Tantrism believes in yogic phenomena, as Tantrism is 
a yogic tradition. An advanced yogin has the power to materialize 
things — to create them out of nothing. !9 Creating things out of 
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nothing means creating them out of will or by thought. The yogin is 
able to create the thing out of thought because the thing is really the 
thought in concrete appearance. The yogin is able to materialize or 
dematerialize the things of the world because these things are con- 
cretized thought, or materialized Consciousness. In India and in 
Tibet such yogins have existed in all times; they exist even now. Of 
course there are many tricksters, but there are also genuine yogins 
who can transform Consciousness into matter (materialization) and 
matter into Consciousness (dematerialization). There have been 
yogins who are reported to have disappeared by dematerializing the 
body, and have re-appeared at some other place, by re-materializing 
the body. If such phenomena are true, and they have every proba- 
bility of being true, then this suggests that the gap between Con- 
sciousness and matter is not real and that so-called matter is the 
concretized appearance of Consciousness. 

Thus, we can say that Abhasavada is not just a logically possi- 
ble theory but is even a probable theory. Agamic knowledge sup- 
ports it, and yogic experience is heavily tilted in its favor. The proof 
of a theory can be twofold. First, it should be logically and ratio- 
nally explained and shown to be possible. Second, it should be cor- 
roborated by experience. We have already seen that the Abhasavada 
theory is logically possible and rationally explainable. As far as cor- 
roboration by experience is concerned, yogic experience strongly 
supports it, if not fully proving its validity. 


ABHASAVADA AS AN ONTOLOGICAL THEORY 


We have already seen that epistemology prepares the ground 
for the theory of appearance (Abhasavada) as an ontological theory. 
Kashmir Saivism presents the ontology of appearance (abhasa). 
According to Kashmir Saivism, Consciousness (samvit or citi), 
which is called Siva, is the only reality; there is no matter. This 
Consciousness (Spirit or Self) appears as the material world.?? The 
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so-called matter is a projection or reflection (pratibimba) of Con- 
sciousness,?! like the reflection in a mirror.22 

Consciousness Projects or reflects the world from itself, by 
itself, and within itself. Consciousness is thus unlike the mirror, 
which is different from the thing or the archetype (bimba) that is 
reflected in it. Consciousness is both the reflected bimba and the 
mirror in which the bimba is reflected. In fact Consciousness is the 
bimba, the mirror, andthe reflection (pratibimba). It is the bimba, as 
It Itself is reflected or projected; there is no reality other than Con- 
sciousness, or outside of Consciousness, that could be reflected in 
Consciousness. It is also the ground or substratum upon or within 
which the reflection takes place. That is, it is the “mirror” in which 
the world is reflected.23 The reflection is also Consciousness, for it 
is Consciousness that has manifested the reflection. The pratibimba 
("reflection") is the representation of Consciousness, and the repre- 
sentation is one with the thing represented,”4 as it is the representa- 
tion of Consciousness, just as the reflection in the mirror is the 
reflection of the face, or the photograph is the photograph of the 
person. In that sense the reflection (pratibimba) is one with the thing 
reflected (bimba). 

So, the world is ideal (made of “‘ideas”) or Consciousness, not 
real or material. As such, it is one with Consciousness,”5 as it is 
made of Consciousness, not of matter. A mental projection is one 
with the mind (consciousness), for the stuff of which the projection 
is made is the mind or consciousness itself 26 

Apart from the analogy of reflection in a mirror, the analogy of 
the dream? is usually given to explain the position that the world is 
appearance and that it is one with Consciousness. The dream, which 
is a universal phenomenon, is not merely an analogy but also an 
example of consciousness appearing as things. Consciousness cre- 
ates or projects out of itself a whole world in dream. The dream 
Object or dream world is substantially nothing but Consciousness 
itself; in the dream, Consciousness becomes the dreamer as well as 
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the dream object. The world is also a big dream — the cosmic 
dream of Siva-Consciousness. 

But the “dream” of Siva is basically different from the dream of 
the individual soul (pasu). It is different in two important respects. 
First, in the dream of the individual self, the individual forgets that 
he or she is dreaming; he or she takes the dream to be a real experi- 
ence. This means that the mind is under an illusion; therefore, 
although the dream world is the individual's own creation, he or she 
is not aware of this truth. Second, the individual is not free in creat- 
ing the dream world. The dream is the creation of the individual's 
subconscious mind; he or she cannot choose to “зее” the dream the 
way he or she likes. Sometimes dreams occur quite contrary to our 
liking, as in the case of a nightmare. But Siva's dream is free from 
both these defects of ordinary dreams. First, Siva does not suffer 
from ignorance or illusion; Siva knows fully well that the world is 
His dream, or that the world-as-appearance is His own conscious 
creation or projection and therefore one with Him. The world is the 
conscious dream of Siva. Second, Siva's dream is not bound or 
determined by unconscious forces; Siva freely creates his dream. 
Sivais free to project the dream world the way He likes. 

The analogy of the ordinary dream thus does not completely fit 
in the case of Siva. The dream analogy is only used to suggest that 
just as the dream world is a creation, or projection, of our own con- 
sciousness, the world is an appearance or projection of Siva- 
Consciousness.?? The phenomenon of imagination is free from the 
two defects of dream. The imagined thing is our free creation and 
we are also aware of the truth that it is our own creation. But the 
imagined thing is just an idea in our mind in the form of thinking 
(vimarsa); it does not become an actual reflection (pratibimba) or 
appearance (abhasa). So imagination cannot be used as an analogy. 
The world is not merely an idea (vimarsa) in the mind of Siva; Siva 
actually sees the world as a tangible appearance in form and color, 
just as we see the reflection in a mirror. The reflection in the mirror 


is not a mere idea, but an appearance; it is also not a rea! thing, as it 
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is mere reflection. We see it in the mirror and yet we know that it is 
mere appearance. Siva's dream is something like that. 

The analogy of the dream should also not give the impression 
that the world is false and valueless (tuccha) like a dream. The 
dream analogy is used to show that the so-called material world is a 
manifestation of Consciousness just as the dream world is the mani- 
festation of individual consciousness. The dream analogy is used by 
the idealist (Abhasavadin) and the illusionist (Mayaàvadin) alike, 
but with different intentions. The Advaitin and the Madhyamika are 
not idealists in the technical sense of the term; they would also not 
like to be called idealists, They are illusionists (Mayavadins), since 
according to them the world is not an extension of Consciousness 
(Reality), but a superimposition on it and thus totally false. But the 
theory of appearance (Abhasavada) of Kashmir Saivism is an ideal- 
ism that maintains that the appearance (abhàsa), although “ideal” 
(made of “idea” or non-material and in that sense false), is true or 
real as an appearance of Consciousness. That is why Abhinavagupta 
calls the appearance or the dream real (satya). The dream world is 
not mere nothing; it is an “ideal” reality (made of “idea,” or made 
of mind or consciousness). In Kashmir Saivism the dream is taken 
as an “ideal” reality, not as an illusion. 

Since the world is a dream, not of the individual mind but of the 
Siva mind, it becomes clear that Kashmir Saivism is an absolute 
idealism. According to the subjective idealist (drsti-srsti-vadin), 
there may be only the individual souls and no cosmic or universal 
mind, like God or the Higher Self, and the world is accepted as the 
Projection of their individual minds. Kashmir Saivism accepts a 
cosmic mind or cosmic Self, called Siva, and maintains that the 
world of appearance is a projection or creation of this Siva-mind, 
not of the individual mind. Therefore, for the individual mind, the 
world is objective reality. For Siva, the world may be a subjective 
reality, although an external appearance and not a mere idea or con- 
ception, for it is the creation of the Siva-mind. It is not so for the 
individual (pasu). 
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This absolute idealism answers some very serious objections 
from the realist. The realist may, for example, suggest that if the 
world is a dream, it should vanish with deep sleep or with the death 
of the dreamer (the individual soul). But the world persists even 
when one is in deep sleep or when one dies. Moreover, if the world 
is a dream, it should vary with different dreamers, every dreamer 
“seeing” his or her own dream differently from that of others. But 
we all see the same world, which means that it is not a dream at all. 
Kashmir Saivism would answer both these objections by saying 
that the world is the “dream” not of the individual mind but of Siva. 
Since the world is the projection of one and the same Siva-mind, all 
individual souls see the same world. 

Moreover, the world of appearance persists even after the disap- 
pearance of the individual minds, because it is the creation of the 
cosmic mind (Siva) and not of the individual mind (pasu). 
Individuals may come and go, but the world goes on forever. Of 
course, when Siva dismisses the process of projecting the world by 
“closing the eyes” (nimesa), the world of appearance is dissolved. 
The dream world comes into existence when Siva “sees” or projects 
it, and thus Creation is called the unmesa (“opening of the eyes") of 
Siva. The world of appearance is dissolved when Siva stops 
“seeing” it; the Dissolution is thus called the nimesa ("closing of 
the eyes") of Siva. 

The subjective idealist also answers these questions in his own 
way, of course. Subjective idealism says that the world does disap- 
pear when nobody sees it, as the existence of the world depends 
upon its being seen by someone. The world exists in the eyes of the 
seer (drsti-srsti), and it is projected outside when the seer opens up 
his or her eyes (átma-khyàti). When the seer shuts his or her eyes, 
his or her world disappears. There is no proof that the world exists 
even when nobody sees it, the subjective idealist would argue. He 
or she would further maintain that all individuals see the same 
world because the idea of the world, or the film reel of the world, is 
the same in all minds; the same idea is common to all. As far as the 
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coherence and cohesion among different individuals is concerned, 
the coordination is due to a “pre-established harmony,” as Leibnitz, 
a subjective idealist, puts it. The theistic idealist, like Leibnitz, 
would say that the harmony is established by God, and the atheistic 
idealist, like the Buddhist, would say that the harmony is estab- 
lished by Nature. 

Subjective idealism is no doubt a logically possible theory, and 
it does answer the questions of the realist. However, the subjective 
idealist seems to answer those questions with some strain, bringing 
in far-fetched theories for explanation, whereas the absolute idealist 
answers the questions more easily by accepting the world of appear- 
ance as the creation of a cosmic Consciousness (Siva or God) and 
not of the individual soul. 

Since the world of appearance is created through the freedom of 
Siva, the appearance is notalready determined, as occurs in the case 
of a seed or gene. The tree is already potentially present in the seed, 
and the seed will evolve according to the genetic prescriotion 
already present in the seed. Moreover, the seed cannot refuse to 
grow if and when the conditions necessary for the growth of the 
seed are presented. But Siva has no such determinism. Siva is free 
to extend or expand Himself in any way He Likes; Siva is also free 
not to expand at all if He so chooses. This marks the difference 
between Kashmir Saiva idealism and Hegelian idealism. In the 
Hegelian position, the future steps of evolution of the Absolute are 
already potentially given in the Absolute, and the Absolute is bound 
to evolve, and to evolve in the way already fixed. But the Absolute 
of Kashmir Saivism enjoys perfect freedom. The second point of 
difference between the two systems, which is logically related to 
the first point of difference, is that the Hegelian Absolute is a 
"unity-in-difference," difference being inherent in the unity, not the 
free expression of unity, whereas the Absolute of Kashmir Saivism 
is pure unity, and difference is the free expression of the unity.2° 

According to Advaita Vedanta too, the world is appearance. 
There the appearance is technically called vivarta and the theory of 
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appearance is called vivartavada. The ontological status of the world 

in both the Abhasavada of Kashmir Saivism and the Vivartavada of 
Advaita Vedanta is the same — the world is appearance and there- 

fore not real or material. But there is an important difference 

between the two. According to Vivartavada, the world illusion is a 

superimposition (adhyasa) on Reality (Brahman or the Self) like the 

rope-snake. But according to the Abhasavada of Kashmir Saivism, 

the world of appearance is a self-projection or self-manifestation of 
Siva (Brahman). Siva-consciousness, dynamic by its very nature, 
actively creates the world of appearance out of Itself; the world of 
appearance is not superimposed on Siva from outside. Creation is 
an activity — the free activity — of Siva; it is the dance of Nataraja. 
But the Brahman of Advaita Vedanta does not and cannot create the 
world as appearance, as Brahman is inactive and neutral; it can only 
serve as the ground upon which the world illusion is imposed — it 
can only allow itself to be mistaken for the world. The Brahman of 
Advaita Vedanta has “‘freedom-from” as it is unaffected by the 
world of appearance, but not “freedom-to” as it cannot actively cre- 
ate the world of appearance. The Siva of Kashmir Saivism has both 
*freedom-from" and “freedom-to,”’ as it actively and freely creates 
the world as appearance and is also unaffected by this creation of 
the world. Abhasa (“appearance”) is thus the free self-extension or 
self-expansion (svarüpa-prasara) of Siva, whereas vivarta (adhyasa 
or “‘superimposition”’) is the limitation and obstruction of Brahman. 


THE SENSE IN WHICH ABHASA IS CALLED REAL 


Although the word abhasa means something illusory, 
Abhinavagupta also calls the abhasa “real” (satya).?! Some people 
naively think that since Abhinavagupta calls the appearance real, he 
is involved in a contradiction, as the very word appearance means 
what is not real. A careful analysis of the position of Abhinavagupta 
reveals that the sense in which he calls abhasa true or real (satya) is 
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logically warranted, and the special contribution of Abhinavagupta 
lies in pointing out that sense. 

At the very start it should be made clear that when Abhinavagupta 
calls the ábhàsa real, he never means to suggest that the abhàsa is a 
real material thing and not an illusory appearance. Abhinavagupta 
does not accept the existence of matter; he is clearly an idealist. He 
explicitly refutes the position of the realist in his Vimarsini and 
elsewhere and demonstrates that the object is not real but only an 
appearance. He even uses the classical analogies and examples of 
appearance like the йгеат,22 горе-ѕпаке,2? and so on, that are used 
in Advaita Vedanta, and calls the world “illusion” (bhrama),34 
“unreal” (nihsatya),55 or “false” (mithya).36 He says, “The world 
does not really exist, what is then the question of the bondage of the 
person? . . . This is illusion like the rope-snake or the shadow-ghost 
caused by false attachment. . . „37 

Abhinavagupta does not grant ontological reality to the world 
like that of a real material thing. As in Advaita Vedanta, so for 
Abhinavagupta, the reality of the world is purely epistemic; the 
world exists in knowledge or consciousness, as the world is nothing 
but the appearance (abhasa) of Consciousness. But Abhinavagupta 
would further say that there is a sense in which the abhasa can be, 
and should be, called real. There are three senses in which we can 
do so. 

(a) If appearance is to be taken as a thing made of matter, it is 
unreal; but appearance as appearance, or as a projection of con- 
sciousness, is real. For example, a tiger “seen” in a dream is not real 
in the sense that the dream tiger is not a real thing made of flesh and 
blood. But the dream tiger as a mental projection, a projection of 
consciousness, is true. In the example of a motion picture, what we 
see on the screen as men and women are really not flesh and blood 
people, but just shadows or images, and in this sense they are not 
real. But are they not real in the sense that they are actual shadows 
or images? It is very much true that what we see on the screen is a 
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“picture” projected from the film reel. Being a “picture” is its real- 
ity. As actual men and women, the film is not real, but as a picture it 
is real. 

In the context of the illusory object, what people generally for- 
get is that the illusory is not asat (“unreal”) like the “son of a barren 
woman." Unlike this non-existent child, it is not merely an idea of 
the mind; it actually appears and as appearance is not true as a real 
thing (bimba), but as a reflection (pratibimba), it is true. What is 
false in the dream is the dream object that the dreamer took to be a 
real thing. But the dream as an experience or as a mental projection 
is not false. The Upanisads say that the knowing (drsti) of the 
knower (drasta) never becomes false.’ The knowing or the 
“seeing” of the seer in the dream, although “‘seeing” not real things 
but appearances, is true. When we wake up from a dream, what 
becomes false is the dream world that we mistook as real, not the 
fact that we “saw” a dream. The dream is a fact or phenomenon — 
the phenomenon of consciousness projecting appearances; as such 
it is true, 

What some of the Advaitins seem to forget is that from the real 
(paramarthika) point of view, the world is appearance or illusory 
(mithyà), not mere nothing (asat) like the barren woman's son. It is 
a fact that the world appears, and since it appears, it cannot be mere 
nothing (asat); it must at the least be appearance. Nobody can deny 
the hard fact that the world appears. If we analyze the structure of an 
illusory appearance, we find that it appears only when it is projected 
from some mind or consciousness and as a projection of conscious- 
ness, it is true or real. Even when the world is an illusory appear- 
ance, it is real as the projection of consciousness, or as a process of 
illusory experience within consciousness; we have to accept that a 
process of appearance is going on in the bosom of Reality. 

(b) The second sense in which the abhdsa is said to be real is 
that the ábhàsa is an active self-projection or self-creation of 
Consciousness, not a superimposition on it. If the world as appear- 
ance is taken as a superimposition on Reality (Brahman) and not as 
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a self-projection of Brahman, then that implies that there is a princi- 
ple or reality independent of, and separate from, Brahman that is 
responsible for the superimposition of the world of appearance on 
Brahman. This would mean accepting two realities and foresaking 
non-dualism. The only way to preserve the non-duality of Brahman 
would be to maintain that the world as appearance is a self-projec- 
tion of Brahman, for in that case there would be no need of accept- 
ing anything other than Brahman to create the world. 

Kashmir Saivism accepts that the world is a self-projection of 
Siva. That means the world as appearance is an active creation of 
Siva — an activity of Siva. As an activity of Siva it is real. It does 
not matter whether Siva is creating false appearances or real things. 
Even when Siva creates false appearances, it is a positive activity 
within the mind of Siva, and as such it is true. 

(c) The third sense in which ábhàsa is understood as real is the 
aesthetic sense. Abhasa has aesthetic value and is meant to be 
enjoyed by the perceiver (pramata) who has an aesthetic identifica- 
tion (sadhàranikarana) with the àbhàsas. This point will become 
clear with the help of the analogy of a drama. When we watch a 
drama, we know that the drama is not a real life event but just a fic- 
tion or a false enactment on the stage. We also know that the charac- 
ters that appear on the stage are not real but are forms artifically 
adopted by the actors. In a word, we know that the drama is a false 
event; at the same time we also enjoy it. In watching the drama, we 
establish what is called sadharanikarana, which means aesthetic 
identification with the characters and their enactment. This helps us 
enjoy the drama. Thus, though the drama is false, it has aesthetic 
value. In fact, drama means an enactment which is artificial and 
false; it cannot be a drama if it is a real event. The beauty of the 
drama is that we do enjoy it. In that sense drama is real. 

The same is true of play (krida ог Іа). Play activity is not real 
work; in fact, play cannot be play if it is work. The very distinguish- 
ing point between work and play is that work is real and play is false. 
But still the play is real as play. The play is real as an act of enjoyment. 
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Similarly, Creation or the world as appearance is the sportive 
activity (kridà or Ша) of Siva, the blissful dance of the Nataraja, and 
is meant to be taken by the individual soul (pasu) in the same spirit. 
Tantric sadhana aims at making the entire life a playful activity. We 
have already seen that Creation is a spontaneous overflow of the 
bliss (ananda) of Siva in the form of self-projection as the world of 
appearance; as such it is meant to be enjoyed. It is not a superimpo- 
sition on Siva, meant to be rejected. 

This marks the difference between Lilavada and Mayavada. 
According to Madhyamika Buddhism and Advaita Vedanta, the 
world is тауа (“false”), created out of ignorance (avidya) and 
superimposed on Reality. Naturally therefore, if we want to attain 
Reality, we have to reject the superimposition (adhyaàsa) that is an 
obstruction to Reality. But according to Kashmir Saivism and other 
Tantric systems, the world is not a superimposition on Siva due to 
avidyà, but a self-projection or self-expansion (ѕуагӣра-ргаѕага) of 
Siva in bliss (ànanda). As such, it is not an obstruction or bondage, 
and therefore, there is no question of rejecting it. The world is not 
the obstruction or bondage — what is bondage is the ego, selfish- 
ness, and sense of duality or otherness (dvaita-pratha) which are 
indeed to be rejected in order to attain Self-realization, or the real- 
ization of Reality. Thus we see that Mayavada and Lilavada are 
ontologically not different, but axiologically the two are very much 
different, even contrary to each other. As far as the ontological sta- 
tus of the world is concerned, the world is false or appearance, 
according to Lilavada as well as Mayavada, for Creation саг” 5t be 
play (Ша) unless it is false. But the axiological attitude towards the 
world of appearance is different from that of the Mayavadin. Here 
the attitude is not one of rejection but one of acceptance and enjoy- 
ment. The initial meaning of the word тауа, and the one that is 
accepted by the Lilavadin, is the false magical creation (indrajala) 
of a magician, which is purely an appearance and not a reality. But 
the Lilavadin would ask, why reject the magic show? Magic is 
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meant for enjoyment. The Lord is the greatest magician, and His 
magic (false or apparent creation) is to be enjoyed. 

Appearance (abhdsa) is thus ontologically false (as it is just 
appearance and not reality), but axiologically it is real. It becomes a 
value. The Mayavadin, the Advaitin, or Madhyamika Buddhist, 
would not attach axiological importance to the world of appear- 
ance. He or she would argue that since the world is appearance and 
not reality, it is utterly valueless (tuccha), and therefore it has to be 
ultimately rejected. The attitude of the Mayavadin towards the world 
is negative both ontologically and axiologically. The Lilavadin, 
however, has a very positive attitude towards the world of appear- 
ance, accepting it as a value, although he or she knows that ontolog- 
ically it is false. 

That the world is ontologically false means only that it is the 
appearance (abhasa) or the reflection (pratibimba) of Conscious- 
ness and not a material reality. That is, the world is made of 
Consciousness and not of matter. It does not mean that the world is 
nothing, or that the world is a superimposition on Reality, or that it 
has no place in Reality. The world as appearance is a self-expres- 
sion or self-expansion of Reality (Consciousness). 

Sothe world is a freely-adopted appearance, or a free self-mani- 
festation, of Reality. As such, it is part of Reality, but a freely- 
adopted part of Reality, not a necessary part of Reality, as we find in 
the philosophy of Hegel and Ramanuja. In this sense the world of 
appearance is even ontologically real. By calling it ontologically 
real, I do not mean that it is an independent reality made of matter, 
all I mean is that the world of appearance is a free manifestation of 
Reality (Consciousness or Siva), and as such it has a place in Reality 
or it is part of Reality. If Siva appears as the world, the world of 
appearance is the appearance of Siva. As such it is the freely-adopted 
form of Siva. Both Siva and the world of appearance are real — Siva 
is real as Siva and the world of appearance is real as the appearance 
of Siva, just as an actor in a drama is real as an actual person and the 
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role he or she adopts is real as the role in the drama. Appearance is 
not mere nothing; it is something — it is the appearance of Reality 
in the form of the world. 


THE THEORY OF APPEARANCE (ABHASAVADA) AS 
THE THEORY OF FREEDOM (SVATANTRYAVADA) 


Abhasavada (“the theory of appearance") can also be called 
Svatantryavada (“the theory of freedom"), as appearing in the form 
of the world is the free expression of Siva. Freedom is the very 
nature of Consciousness, just as knowledge (illumination) is. 
Knowledge distinguishes consciousness from insentient matter 
(jada); consciousness knows and matter does not know. Freedom is 
another distinguishing factor. Consciousness is free and matter is 
not free.?? 

Many systems of Indian philosophy — Samkhya and Advaita 
Vedanta, for example — duly emphasize the knowledge (aware- 
ness) aspect of Consciousness, symbolically called prakasa (“light” 
or “illumination”), but they overlook the freedom aspect. Kashmir 
Saivism fully appreciates the aspect of freedom (svatantrya), which 
is as significant a characteristic of Consciousness as knowledge 
(awareness) is. The concept of freedom in conjunction with knowl- 
edge is the unique contribution of Kashmir Saivism.*° 

Svatantrya (“freedom”) is also called vimarsa, and vimarsa is 
understood along with prakàsa. Vimarsa is also called Sakti 
(“power,” “force,” or “potentiality”), kriyà (“activity”), or spanda 
(“spontaneity”), just as prakasa is also called Siva or jfiana (“‘aware- 
ness" or *knowledge"). Consciousness in Kashmir Saivism is 
understood as prakasa-vimaréa, Siva-Sakti, or jffana-kriya — two in 
one. Svatantrya (“freedom”), Sakti (“potentiality” or *power"), 
vimarsa (“‘ideation”’ or thinking"), Kriya (“activity”), and spanda 
(“spontaneity”) are synonyms that emphasize different connotations 
of one and the same characteristic of Consciousness, juxtaposed 
with the other characteristic called Siva, prakasa, or jfiana. 
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If freedom is the very nature of consciousness, why does con- 
sciousness appear to be bound? The same question can be asked 
about awareness (knowledge) also — if awareness is the nature of 
consciousness, why is it absent in the state of deep sleep? The 
answer in both cases is the same: consciousness is veiled or 
obstructed; therefore its freedom, and also the illumination, is 
veiled. To use an analogy, illumination is the very nature of the sun, 
but when the sun is obstructed by clouds, the light seems to be 
absent, When the obstruction is removed, the light is revealed. The 
more the obstruction is cleared, the brighter is the light. Similarly, 
when the impurity is removed from consciousness, its natural free- 
dom comes to the fore and begins to function. The amount of free- 
dom is proportionate to the removal of impurity. In the state of Siva, 
consciousness is completely pure, and thus Siva-Consciousness is 
completely free. 

Even in its limited form as the individual soul (pasu) which is a 
“mini-Siva,” consciousness does have some amount of freedom, 
although its world of freedom becomes limited.4! The pasu exhibits 
its freedom even in this limited state, and performs all of the five 
functions (paficakrtya) of Siva, although in a limited way.*? The 
individual is like a caged lion, which, though caged, expresses its 
freedom by roaring through the bars of the cage. The individual con- 
sciousness is fettered, but the very fact that it struggles to come out 
of its fetters suggests that its essential nature is freedom. At present 
the individual self may not succeed in breaking the fetters, but the 
fact that it feels that it is in fetters and refuses to remain content with 
its fettered state means that freedom is part of its nature. The refusal 
to be content with determinism is itself suggestive of freedom. 

It is true that the individual consciousness of a human is deter- 
mined by the factors existing within and without; but it cannot be 
true that the individual is completely determined. Complete deter- 
minism can be true only in the case of insentient matter. It cannot be 
true in the case of consciousness. Freedom exists to the extent that 
consciousness is expressed. In the lower species, consciousness is 
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far less manifest; therefore there is more determinism. But in the 
case of human beings, where consciousness is more clearly 
expressed, there is far less determinism. Freedom goes hand-in- 
hand with consciousness — less consciousness, less freedom; more 
consciousness, more freedom. 

This freedom is not only “freedom-from” but also “‘freedom- 
to." According to Madhyamika Buddhism and Advaita Vedanta, 
Reality (Sünya or Brahman) is **freedom-from," as it is unaffected 
by the process of appearance. But it has no “freedom-to.” It cannot 
create the world as appearance because it is inactive (niskriya) and 
neutral. The world of appearance is superimposed on it due to 
avidyà ("ignorance"). The freedom to act is simply not present in 
Reality, for Reality, or Consciousness, is not conceived of as a 
dynamic force that has activity (kriya), but is seen as a passive 
observer (drasta). 

Freedom cannot be complete if it is only “freedom-from”’ and 
not “freedom-to.” The very meaning of freedom is “‘freedom-to” — 
freedom to act. Consciousness, though having knowledge or aware- 
ness as its nature, cannot be called free unless it has the freedom to 
act,43 as the freedom of activity is the very definition of freedom.“ 
Kashmir Saivism sees in Consciousness a freedom (svatantrya, 
vimarsa, parámarsa, kriyà, or spanda) that means free activity. Siva- 
Consciousness is both *freedom-from" and “freedom-to.” “Егеейот- 
to" does not imply the voluntary and effortful action (karma) that 
arises out of some lack or want. This type of action differs from 
kriyà, which is free, spontaneous activity. 

A truly free action is one that has no motive whatsoever. When 
we want or lack nothing or we have nothing to achieve, and we still 
act, that is a state of free activity. It is activity not conditioned or 
determined by anything. The Lord in the Gita says, “1 have on earth 
nothing to do and nothing to achieve or accomplish (as I am ever 
full), and yet I perform action.”45 But is such an activity possible? Is 
there no contradiction in motiveless activity? Such an activity is 
very much possible, and it is also free from the contradiction of 
motiveless action. 
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When we live fully in joy (ananda), playful activity sponta- 
neously and naturally emanates from this state. Ananda naturally 
overflows or spontaneously expresses itself in the form of joyful 
activity, like singing, dancing, or playing. The beauty of such activ- 
ity is that we do not exert our will or make an effort, yet the activity 
automatically, spontaneously, and effortlessly happens according 
to our will. There is also perfect freedom in the activity, for it does 
not go against our will, nor is there any compulsion — we can also 
dismiss it if we like. This type of activity is what is called spanda, or 
kriyà. Kriyà is the spontaneous overflow of joy in the state of per- 
fection. Creation is an activity of Siva that spontaneously emanates 
from His joy; it is the dance of Nataraja. The Upanisads also say 
that Creation springs forth from the ànanda (that is Вгаһтап).46 
The remarkable thing is that Creation is said to be from ànanda, not 
for ar “nda, suggesting that Creation takes place not to fulfill any 
lack of ánanda, but that ananda itself overflows іп the form of cre- 
ative activity. 

It is also obvious that duality is the free expression of non-dual 
Consciousness. The world as appearance consists of duality. The 
non-dual Siva freely expresses or projects Himself in the duality of 
the world as appearance; to appear as many is the freedom of 
Reality (Siva), which is one.48 Abhinavagupta offers his saluta- 
tions to Siva who out of His freedom “first projects the world of 
duality as the pürvapaksa, and then takes it back to the uttarapaksa 
of unity. "49 

We have already seen that the analogy of the seed (bija) or that 
of the fluid in the egg of a peacock (mayüràndarasa) should not be 
taken to mean that duality or difference is inherently present in Siva 
as potentiality, that is, necessity. What it means is that there is no 
duality in Siva at all, and yet all duality comes out of Siva, just as 
the colorful variety of the peacock’s feathers comes out of the col- 
orless and non-differentiated fluid of the egg. In the case of the 
seed, manifestation of variety is not the free expression of the seed 
— the seed is genetically conditioned to manifest variety. But in the 
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case of Siva, manifestation of variety is the free expression of Siva, 

which is pure unity. Whatever Siva does or in whatever form He 
appears, it is the expression of the complete freedom of Siva. Siva | 
has the power and freedom to do even the most difficult апа 
unimaginable things, and that is His рІогу.50 When He projects the 
wondrous world of appearance, He does so not out of any compul- 

sion, but out of His free will.5! 


ih THE THEORY OF ILLUSION 


It may be true that the world is an appearance and not real in the 
sense of being a material object, but it is also true that to the bound 
purusa or pasu it appears to be real. The pasu takes the world not as 
| mere appearance (abhasa) or reflection (pratibimba) but as a real 
| material thing or substance. Why does this happen? Obviously, the 

explanation is that the mind of the pasu is illusioned; out of igno- 
rance he or she perceives the world as a material reality. This means 
there should be a clear-cut theory of illusion to explain the phenom- 
enon of mistaken reality. 
The Mayavadin (that is, the Màdhyamika Buddhist or the 
| Advaita Vedantin) has a clear-cut theory to explain why we see the 
world as real although it is false, or merely appearance. The 
Mayavadin explains the situation by accepting two levels of truth. 
li One level is that of the noumenon (reality) and the other is that of 
the phenomenon (appearance). In Madhyamika Buddhism these are 
called paramartha-satya and samvrti-satya;>* in Advaita Vedanta 
Í they are called paramartha and vyavahāra. From the point of view 
| of reality (paramartha-satya), the world is false; it is really Brahman, 
| or nirvana, mistaken for the world, or samisára. In the case of the 
| rope-snake illusion (rajju-sarpa), the snake exists only from the 
| point of view of the illusion itself. In reality there is no snake; it is 
| 


really a rope. Or in a dream, the dream world is real as long as we аге 
dreaming, but in reality — that is, from the point of view of the wak- 
ing state — the dream world is false, as it is merely epistemic and not 
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material. Similarly, as long as we are in vyavahara, or ѕатугіі, 
which is the state of illusion, the world is real for us. But from the 
point of view of the real truth (paramartha), the world is false. 

There is also a substate of illusion, the subjective illusion 
caused by the individual mind, within the Objective world illusion. 
Dreams and other subjective illusions like the rope-snake come 
under this category. It is called Pratibhasa in Advaita Vedanta and 
parikalpita in Buddhism. Abhinavagupta also accepts the existence 
of this substate and says, “In the state of Maya, all is illusion; but 
even there, there is a sub-illusion like a dream within a dream or like 
a boil on a goitre."53 

Abhinavagupta does accept a theory of illusion, which is called 
apürnakhyati. Maya, together with its five cloaks (pafica-kaficuka), 
is responsible for the illusion. Under the influence of maya the indi- 
vidual soul (purusa or Раи) perceives the world as real, although in 
reality the world is mere appearance. But Abhinavagupta does not 
make an explicit distinction between vyavahare аһб paramariüia the 
way the Mayavadin does. Without this distinction between vyavahara 
and paramartha, we cannot explain why the world, although mere 
appearance, appears as real. Advaita Vedanta and Madhyamika 
Buddhism, which do make the distinction between vyavahara and 
parmartha, can be said to complement Kashmir Saivism in this par- 
ticular respect. 

There may be two reasons why the distinction between two lev- 
els of truth is not made in Kashmir Saivism, in ‘spite of the fact that 
Kashmir Saivism accepts the world as appearance. First, unlike 
Advaita Vedanta and Buddhism, Kashmir Saivism does not have a 
long history. Vedanta and Buddhism developed over more than a 
thousand years; there was enough time for the systems to reach their 
fullness. The tenets of the Advaitic system of Sankaracarya, for 
example, were fleshed out by the post-Sankarite Philosophers up to 
Ni$caladàsa in modern times. But the history of Kashmir Saivism 
goes back not more than three hundred years before Abhinavagupta 
and it virtually stops with him. After Abhinavagupta, no important 
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philosopher came to make explicit the implicit points and fill in the 
gaps in his philosophy. 

Second, the de-emphasis on the distinction between vyavahara 
and paramártha may have a reason that is perhaps more valid and is 
due to the special cast of Kashmir Saivism. The Kashmir Saiva 
philosophers perhaps deliberately do not emphasize the distinction 
between vyavahara and paramartha because it may lead to an ero- 
sion of the positive attitude towards the world, and give the impres- 
sion that the world is ultimately unreal (tuccha) and therefore to be 
finally rejected. This is what happened in the case of scholastic 
Advaita Vedanta and Madhyamika Buddhism. These systems 
caused a negative attitude towards life and the world in their follow- 
ers. The pursuit of moksa was divorced from worldly pursuits, 
including the work of socio-political upliftment. It was a great pity 
that the Upanisadic ideal of life-fulfillment was interpreted in the 
most negativistic way to the effect that even social and cultural 
work was considered a hindrance to the attainment of moksa. The 
result was that many of the best minds of India turned their backs on 
the work of social upliftment, and the society was left to its own 
fate, led by selfish, egotistic, and ignorant people. 

Kashmir Saivism, however, took notice of the fact that what is 
called appearance is the manifestation of Consciousness, and as 
such it is not unreal at all. What is unreal is the belief that the world 
is an independent reality made of matter. This is what is suggested 
by the theory of illusion called aparnakhyati that is accepted in 
Kashmir Saivism. The world is not completely false, as it is one 
with Consciousness as an appearance or manifestation of Con- 
sciousness. What is false is its independence and materiality. So 
when we take the world to be real, that is, made of an independent 
reality called matter, then this is wrong knowledge; it is wrong 
because it is a partial or incomplete (apürna) view of reality (apürna- 
kh, yyáti).* But when we view it as the appearance of Consciousness, 
then we have the complete view; this is right knowledge.55 The 
world is not completely false; it is part of Reality as the manifesta- 
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tion, or appearance, of Reality. This is what Plato meant when he 
said that the “world of shadow” partakes of Reality. 

Moreover, the distinction between vyavahàra and paramartha 
has also led to an undesirable situation caused not by the theory itself 
but by some Advaitins who misuse the theory. Some Advaitins 
abuse the theory to justify behavior that goes against Advaitic phi- 
losophy, saying that what is true in paramartha may not be true in 
vyavahara. For example, almost all the scholastic pandits of 
Advaita Vedanta believe in castism and untouchability. This is 
quite incongruous with the Vedantic philosophy that all beings are 
really one's own Self (Brahman). The “pandit” justifies this behav- 
ior by saying that unity is true in paramartha, but in vyavahara, dif- 
ference is ігџе.56 

Of course hypocrisy, or discrepancy of behavior, is to be found 
among the Tantrists also. Many pseudo-Tantrists take to the Kaula- 
sadhana of the pafica-makara (the five "M's," including maithuna 
or sexual intercourse) just for material enjoyment but pretend to be 
Kaula sadhakas. Many non-Tantric practices go in the name of 
Tantrism. There is the need to correctly interpret Tantrism, just as 
there is the need to correctly interpret Mayavada. 

The distinction between paramàrtha and vyavahara, two levels of 
reality, is logically true and Abhinavagupta accepts it in spirit. But he 
is also conscious of the fact that the Mayavadin overlooks the impor- 
tant truth that the world of appearance is a positive manifestation of 
Brahman and takes the all-integrating philosophy of the Upanisads 
to the logical absurdity of utter negativism. Abhinavagupta, as a true 
Tantrist, never talks in negative terms, and he emphasizes the truth 
thatthe world of appearance is real as the appearance of Siva. 


6 


The Problem of Evil 


When dealing with the question of evil, the student of Kashmir 
Saivism faces a problem. In the texts of the system one does not find 
explicit reference to the question, much less discussion of the sub- 
ject. Hence, at first glance there seems to be no clear indication of the 
exact position of Kashmir Saivism on the problem of evil. However, 
the lack of aclear treatment of the problem in the texts does not mean 
that Kashmir Saivism does not have a well-defined position with 
regard to the problem of evil or that the philosophers of this school 
were not clear in their minds on this issue. 

Of course, Kashmir Saivism has a clear-cut stand on the problem 
of evil, and in spite of the absence of explicit textual treatment, we 
can logically work out the explanation of evil from the fundamental 
position of this school. The basic standpoint of the system can be 
pressed to successfully yield reasonable conclusions about its posi- 
tion on evil. This approach is the only way to get at the problem of 

evil within the general framework of Kashmir Saivism. 
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THE PRESENCE OF EVIL 


The presence of evil in the world is an obvious fact. The opti- 
mist may refuse to recognize the presence of evil, but this flies in 
the face of the facts. The optimist's statement, "Everything is good 
and wisely put,” may have some significance, but it is contradicted 
by the facts, the presense of sin and suffering being so conspicuous. 
Lord Buddha took notice of the fact of suffering (duhkha-satya); 
suffering is the first truth in his four Noble Truths. However, it may 
be a kind of extremism to hold the view that everything in this 
world ultimately leads to sufferin g (sarvam duhkham); the balanced 
view is that the world is the seat of both suffering and happiness. 
Nobody can deny, however, that suffering is a prominent presence 
in the world. 

Evil is present in the world chiefly in two forms, (a) sorrow, or 
suffering (duhkha) and (b) moral evil, or what is called sin (pàpa). 
These two are present in various forms. Bodily suffering in the form 
of disease, pain, and so on; mental suffering in the form of agony, 
anxiety, want, bereavement, and so on; and spiritual suffering in the 
form of want of love, discontentment, absence of inner peace, and 
80 on — these are known by almost everyone. Some sorrows, like 
old age and death, are normally the destiny of all beings. Buddha 
used the phrase "old age and death” (Јага-тагапа) as the symbol of 
the suffering of life. There is suffering that results from the deliber- 
ate actions of others, for instance injury, murder, exploitation, war, 
and so on; there is also suffering that results from natural calamities 
like earthquakes, floods, epidemics, and so on. 

The second form of evil — moral evil or sin (pàpa) — is the 
most irritating phenomenon. This can be found all over the world in 
varying degrees. This is a phenomenon for which people can be 
held entirely responsible, for it results from their own free choice — 
from their abuse of their free will. There may be instigating factors 
— internal and external — that may be held partially responsible 
for the commission of sin, but ultimately it is free will that makes 
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the choice and determines the sinful activity. It is sin that poses the 
real problem. 


THE PROBLEM 


Since evil, whether in the form of suffering or in the form of sin, 
is present in the world, the question naturally arises, why does evil 
exist? Explaining the presence of evil is tantamount to giving a 
solution to the problem of evil. 

The Naturalist would explain the existence of evil by contend- 
ing that both good and evil are products of Nature. Both the materi- 
alistic and the spiritualistic forms of Naturalism trace the origin of 
evil in Nature. Spiritualistic Naturalism holds that evil is present in 
the underdeveloped state of the human psyche. It signifies the lower 
stage of evolution; it is completely overcome in the higher stage. If 
evil is part of Nature or reality, even at a lower stage, then the prob- 
lem of the explanation of evil is solved. Naturalism is a perfectly 
plausible position. 

Naturalism is one possible solution, but the issue is not that sim- 
ple for adherents of theistic systems that have an omniscient, 
omnipotent, good, and free God. Those who believe in God natu- 
rally conceive of Him as Almighty and All-knowing. God is also 
seen as all goodness; He loves His creatures and is kind to them. 
With the existence of such a God why is there evil? It is not that God 
cannot remove evil; He is omnipotent. One cannot say that God 
does not know that there is evil in the world, for He is omniscient. 
Nor can it be said that though God knows that there is evil in the 
world, and though He can remove it, He does not want to do so; this 
would go against His nature as good, kind, and loving. The most 
prominent aspect of the concept of God is His goodness, His love 
for creatures expressed in His willingness to do good for them. If 
God wills the eradication of evil from the world, what could prevent 
it? It does not stand to reason that God is kind enough to allow Satan 
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(evil) to remain in His Kingdom. It would be unreasonable on the 
part of a just God to permit Satan to vitiate His creation. In the face 
of the naked evil prevalent in the world, one may be justified in 
rejecting the very existence of God. The presence of evil in the 
world is one of the most powerful arguments against the existence 
of God. 

Some people accept the existence of God but are forced to reject 
the idea of His eternal goodness as they realize the crushing weight 
of evil. They put the blame entirely on God.! Even some of the 
devotees of God take Him to task for permitting evil such as geno- 
cide.? Mass persecution of innocent people is not an evil of a partic- 
ular time only; it is often repeated in history from ancient times. 

God's permitting the existence of this type of evil leads to the 
logical conclusion that God is a tyrant and a sadist. It would be 
more logical to reject the very existence of God than to conceive of 
God as a whimsical and sadistic tyrant permitting enormous evil in 
the world. 

In a system like Kashmir Saivism the problem of evil becomes 
all the more prominent, for the incompatibility of evil with the cre- 
ation of Siva becomes conspicuous. In Kashmir Saivism, creation is 
conceived of as the spontaneous outcome of the bliss (ananda) of 
Siva; it is the sportive activity (Jia) of the Lord, the cosmic dance of 
Nataràja. Moreover, Siva, which literally means “the good” or “ће 
benign," is just the opposite of evil. Here the question arises, if 
Creation is the blissful play of “the benign," where do sin and suf- 
fering come from? Evil is incongruous with a world of Jil. If the 
world is an active creation of Siva and if everything comes out of 
Siva, then evil should also be regarded as the creation of Siva, 
which makes for a self-contradictory position. 

In the dualistic, theistic systems God becomes relatively free 
from the responsibility of evil. In Saiva Siddhànta, the southern 
dualistic school of Saivism for example, evil has its roots in maya, 
which is an independent and beginningless reality, co-existent with 
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Siva. The souls (pasus) are covered with a beginningless ignorance, 
or spiritual dirt (mala). Siva has not created ignorance; ignorance or 
mala is already present in тауа. Siva is always good to the individ- 
ual beings (jiva); in fact, Siva acts to help the jiva come out of igno- 
rance. The sole purpose of Creation is to free the soul. In Saiva 
Siddhanta, therefore, Siva is not directly to blame for evil. In a 
monism or absolutism like Kashmir Saivism, however, God appears 
to be directly responsible for the evil in the world. Here maya is not 
an independent entity. Unlike the maya of Saiva Siddhanta and the 
prakrti of Sathkhya, тауа in Kashmir Saivism is the very power 
(Sakti) of Siva. Maya does not function independently. Moreover, it 
is Siva who has created ignorance, or it is Siva who has, as part of 
His а, become the ignorant pasu.? The process of bondage and 
liberation is the play of Siva.* With such a metaphysical position 
what immediately occurs to the student of Kashmir Saivism is that 
itis Siva, and not the pasu, who should be held responsible for evil. 

It is true that in Kashmir Saivism there appears, at first sight, to 
be a case against God as far as evil is concerned, and the problem of 
evil becomes so prominent that it seems to shake the basic structure 
of the system. However, this does not mean that in this system there 
is no explanation of evil or that the explanation is not a reasonable 
one. Kashmir Saivism gives a satisfactory explanation of evil to 
those who examine the system patiently and refrain from hasty 
judgments. Of course, it is quite understandable that a rational per- 
son should, in the face of evil, reject the very existence of God; it 
would be childish to ignore the towering problem of evil. However, 
it would be equally irrational to summarily dismiss, on that account, 
the existence of God or the divine governance of the world. If one 
merely sees evil in the world and concludes that the Divine does 
not exist, this is too hasty a conclusion. It is unreasonable to pass 
judgment without analyzing the situation in its entirety and work- 
ing out the possibilities of satisfactory explanations for the exis- 
tence of evil. 
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FREE WILL AND MORAL EVIL 


The seed of the explanation of evil can be found in the theory of 
svatantrya (“freedom”) that is one of the basic presuppositions of 
Kashmir Saivism. Siva is free, and the individual soul, as a kind of 
“mini-Siva,” is also free, though in a limited sense. The individual 
has free choice and free will; he or she fully exercizes this choice 
and expresses this freedom in his or her behavior within this limited 
realm.5 Of course, besides being limited, the freedom of the individ- 
ual is different from that of Siva in an important respect. Siva being 
absolutely free from ignorance (ajffana) or spiritual impurity (mala), 
has no possibility of being tempted towards evil, whereas the pasu, 
who is ignorant, can abuse freedom and choose to commit evil. 

That the activities of the individual are not completely deter- 
mined — that orie is free within a limited sphere — is a truism that 
is vouchsafed by experience. There are certain ideologies that high- 
light the factors determining man’s behavior, from which they con- 
clude that man is a determined being. Of course it is true that the 
activities of man are highly determined, but this is only half the 
truth; the other half consists of his freedom. Man finds himself in 
the peculiar predicament of being largely determined by forces 
beyond his control, but at the same time he is aware of his freedom, 
too. Man is a combination of freedom and determinism, but free- 
dom is unique to him and that is where his essence lies. 

To some extent God, or Siva, does not interfere in the individual's 
freedom. According to the Lilavada of Kashmir Saivism, Siva cre- 
ates the world for sport. Siva, without changing His essential 
nature, also becomes the ignorant individual (jiva or pasu) as part of 
His Iilà. The pasu thus becomes different from Siva. Siva employs 
these individual souls — his own manifestations — as actors or 
partners in His big game of Creation. Siva is the master of the 
game, and the individual souls take part in it. The point to note here 
is that Siva does not intend that His play be vitiated by evil or that 
the players (the individual souls) violate the rules of the game. But 
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the players are not robots — they have free will. Their behavior is 
unpredictable. 

Sometimes the players abuse their free will and violate the rules 
of the game, which they have the option to do, even if it is against 
the will of the gamesmaster. As a result, they are scolded and pun- 
ished, and they suffer. The play becomes tainted with undesirable 
events that were not in the game plan. The gamesmaster is not to 
blame for this evil; the entire responsibility for it goes to the players 
who abuse their freedom. A hockey player, for example, is sup- 
posed to use the hockey stick to strike the ball, not the leg or the 
head of a fellow player. Instead of striking the ball, however, the 
player strikes at the fellow player, severely violating the rules of the 
game. The gamesmaster does not condone this, and the offender is 
punished. Similarly, the Lord of the game of Creation does not 
intend that there be evil in the world, but evil creeps in entirely due 
to the individual souls. Naturally, therefore, the Lord introduced the 
machinery of the Law of Karma, which acts as executor of justice 
and corrector of evil. 

The question may be asked here; knowing full well that the 
players can and will misuse their freedom, why does the Lord allow 
them the freedom to do so? The answer is that the Lord, of course, 
wants His creatures to follow the path of goodness and not to com- 
mit sin. At the same time He wants them to follow the path of good- 
ness freely, not forcibly. He is like a father who wants his children 
to be good and noble, but who at the same time wants them to adopt 
goodness out of their own free choice. He may provide opportuni- 
ties for the children to be inclined to choose goodness, but he never 
wants them to become machine-like. If God wills, the creatures 
forced by the will of God, cannot commit evil; but in that case they 
would be just like robots, choosing nothing for themselves. Their 
very individuality would be lost. The individual selves would then 
no longer remain “selves,” but would become self-less machines. 
The Lord allows freedom of will to His creatures, not only because 
they would otherwise become like robots, which would mar the 
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pleasure of the play, but also because it would be improper for the 
Lord to deprive the soul of its freedom. If the Lord proposes to 
deprive us of our freedom and make us just like robots, then we 
ourselves would object to this, for this would be tantamount to 
death. If we accept this proposal, it would be nothing short of com- 
mitting suicide. 

One may suggest that the Lord should allow freedom of choice 
only when one chooses the good, not when one chooses the bad. In 
answer we would say that this would really mean not allowing free- 
dom of choice at all. If one is barred from choosing the bad and is 
allowed to choose only the good, this means that really there is no 
choice. The word “choice” is a misnomer here, and one is again, 
just like a robot. 

There may be an important question — if the Lord allows one to 
choose to become bad in so far as one harms oneself and not others, 
so far so good; but why is it that the Lord allows one the freedom to 
harm others, and that, too, to the extent of killing or giving severe 
pain to others? Why does the Lord not check one who chooses to 
destroy others, just as the police arrest the person who is out to 
inflict pain on others? Why should the innocent suffer from the 
actions of one who abuses the power of free will? If the innocent 
suffers, does it not go against the justice of God and the divine Law 
of Karma? 

In answer to the above question we would say that this involves 
the complicated working of the divine Law of Karma. The Law of 
Karma demands that no innocent should suffer, therefore one does 
not suffer at the hands of an offender unless one's own karma war- 
rants the suffering. For example, a person may abuse his or her free 
will and try to harm someone, and by that act he or she may be liable 
to be punished, for he or she is committing a sin, but however he or 
she may try to harm the other person, that person will not be harmed 
unless he or she has already committed a sin and his or her own 
karma justifies the suffering. The divine governance is such that 
one's own previous karma, of this life or a past life, is adjusted 
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against the suffering that one receives from an offender. In the 
divine governance it is ordained that the suffering of the so-called 
innocent at the hands of a tyrant becomes possibie only when the 
previous karma ready for fructification (prarabdha karma) of the 
visibly innocent person is adjusted against the present suffering. 
This does not mean that the tyrant is exempt from punishment; he or 
she will have to suffer his or her own karma. 

As a corollary of the above position, it follows that if the **inno- 
cent" is really innocent — that is, free of prarábdha karma — then 
any amount of effort on the part of the tyrant or the offender will 
fail. In the world it sometimes happens that several well-planned 
and well-organized attempts on the life of a person fail; at other 
times it happens that a person is killed in an insignificant attempt, 
even where there is no intention of murder. Such happenings can be 
explained by the above theory. Thus, even when the Lord allows 
freedom of will to a tyrant, there is no harm, for the efforts of the 
tyrant cannot succeed in violation of the Law of Karma. The Law of 
Karma reigns supreme." 

A further corollary follows from the above position. When a 
person attempts to offend someone, even when the offender does 
not succeed because the target has no past karma prarabdha to suf- 
fer, the offender still incurs sin as he or she has completed his or her 
part of the offense; therefore, he or she is liable to receive punish- 
ment. In order for an act to become a sin, or evil, it is not necessary 
that the act result in actual suffering on the part of the target, it is suf- 
ficient that the offender has made the attempt. Suffering depends on 
the previous karma of the sufferer, not on the efforts of the offender. 
Sin works the other way; sin depends on the efforts of the offender, 
not on the suffering of the person the offender sought to harm. 

A further objection can be raised; if the Lord allows His crea- 
tures freedom of will, subject to abuse, it becomes obligatory on the 
part of the Lord to make it clear to the creatures what a good choice 
is and what a bad choice is and how He wants the creatures to exer- 
cise their will. In answer one could say that the Lord already does 
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this. The Lord has arranged to teach the creature through two sources 

— external and internal. Holy scriptures and personal teachers 

(sages, bhaktas, yogins, and so on) are thc external sources from 

which the creature can learn; while the inner illumination and inner 
conscience of a person is the internal source. The creature, out of 
contempt arising from its false ego, may not pay heed to such ieach- 
ings, but the Lord from His side is trying to enlighten the creature. 
In this respect it is the creature who is to blame, for it intentionally 
shuts its eyes and, out of egotism, does not want to See. The individ- 
ual not only avoids learning from the external sources, but also 
turns a deaf ear to the voice of his or her own conscience. But if one 
sincerely intends to know and learn, one can easily and successfully 
do this; God is showering His instructions in abundance. 

All the points discussed above are relevant only when we accept 
the premise of free will, which we can legitimately do in the case of 
humans, who are (partially) free and rational beings. But there are 
animals who have neither reason nor free will. They act instinc- 
tively. Many such animals, determined by their blind nature, act in a 
violent way and inflict injury on other beings. This happens espe- 
cially in the case of the food-seeking animals; this is just their 
nature. In such cases there is no question of the abuse of free will; 
animals have no free will. The violence takes place by dint of 
instinct. Now, the question arises — if violence in the animal king- 
dom is due to instinctive nature and not to free will, then the respon- 
sibility for the violence falls entirely upon God, who has made these 
animals that way. It is contrary to reason to think that it is the tiger, 
for example, who is to blame for killing the innocent cow; the blame 
goes to the one who has made the tiger and installed such a nature in 
that species. Moreover, what is the fault of the cow which falls prey 

to the carnivore? The naturalist will have no difficulty in explaining 
this situation, but what about the theist who accepts Nature as the 
creation of God? 
To this problem the answer found in Hindu scriptures, which 
Kashmir Saivism would also accept, is that animals fall in the category 
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of bhoga-yoni (“species meant for reaping the fruits of actions"), not 
karma-yoni ("species meant for doing fresh action"), Thus the 
offender and the sufferer in the animal kingdom both belong to the 
bhoga-yoni. They are not evolved to the stage where it is possible 
to initiate action; they can only reap the results of action. 
According to the Hindu scriptures, the human species is the most 
evolved and only in this form is it possible to perform fresh action. 
It is believed that a person who performs very bad deeds may be 
given an animal form in his or her next birth; after working out his 
or her karma in that body, he or she may resume the human form in 
the following birth. 

Moreover, it can be said that when Nature allows violence to 
occur in the animal kingdom, She has her own way of balancing the 
violence. For example, it may be that Nature reduces the pain of the 
inflicted creature to a minimum, or even neutralizes it completely. 
In the case of human beings we find that when pain becomes 
unbearable, the person becomes unconscious so that he or she can 
no longer feel the pain. This may happen in the animal kingdom 
from the beginning of the infliction of violence. 

Animals are not completely devoid of free will. The activity of 
an animal may appear to be entirely involuntary, but still there may 
be some amount of free will. Perhaps this free will explains the 
difference in personal nature from one animal to another in the same 
species. In the case of small children, too, there is not a complete 
absence of free will. To the extent the animal or the child has will, it is 
responsible for its activity; to that extent it becomes responsible for 
its action and reaps the moral fruit acccording to the Law of Karma. 


GOD AS THE REAL DOER 


There is an important question regarding the agency of the indi- 
vidual self. Kashmir Saivism clearly admits that God, or Siva, is the 
real doer; the ego in itself is just a cipher. It is Siva who does every- 
thing, but the ego appropriates the doing to itself. In other scriptural 
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texts this idea is clearly expressed. “Тһе Goddess, forcibly hypno- 
tizing the minds of even wise persons, induces them to ignorant 
activity." 10 “All actions are actuated by the constituents (gunas) of 
Nature (prakrti); the individual out of egotism and ignorance thinks 
‘Lam the doer.’”!! “God resides in the heart of all beings, and moves 
them with His power of delusion, as if they were put in a revolving 
machine."!? Religions of the world accept the supremacy of the 
divine will. “Not a leaf moves without the will of God."!? Now the 
question arises; if God is the real doer and the individual will is only 
a camouflage, then the entire responsibility for evil falls on God, 
and the individual deserves complete exemption from the responsi- 
bility. How can the individual be held responsible if he or she is 
really not the doer? 

In answer to the above question we would say that the paradoxi- 
cal statement of the scriptures that God is the real doer does not 
really go against the responsibility of man for committing evil. The 
same scriptures make it clear that God does not induce anybody to 
commit sin; therefore He is not responsible.!* The same texts that 
declare that everything is determined by the Divine will, in the same 
breath prescribe a path for people to follow, and then leave it to their 
own choice. If God, and not man, is the doer, what sense is there 
in asking man to do something, such as perform good action? God 
will do it, for He is the doer; people need not bother with it. 
Moreover, if God is the doer, what is the sense in saying that people, 
and not God, are responsible for sin and that they have to reap the 
fruit of their actions? What I want to suggest here is that the state- 
ment that God is the real doer and that the individual ego is nothing, 
should be understood in a highly technical sense. 

The technical sense to the above statement is twofold. First, it 
means that the power to act comes entirely from God; the ego in itself 
is absolutely powerless. God (Siva) is the Higher Self (paramatma) 
of all the individual selves or egos — just as the ocean is to the 
waves — supplying His powers to the ego. The ego is said to be a 
cipher, or zero, because like a zero that derives all its value from the 
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digit that stands by its side, the ego in itself is valueless.!6 Of course, 
the choice to use or misuse God's power is the individual's. In the 
case of a student who is dependent on his or her parents, all the 
money that the student spends comes from the parents; the student 
has no money of his or her own. It can well be said that it is the par- 
ents, not the student, who are spending money. But the choice to 
spend the money in a good or bad way is the student's. He or she 
can choose to spend it in the right way; he or she can choose to 
spend it in the wrong way as well. So it is the student, not the par- 
ents, who is responsible for the misuse. Similarly, the power with 
which the individual acts is entirely God’s; the individual has no 
power of his or her own for doing anything. In this sense it can be 
said that it is God, not the person, who is the doer. But the choice to 
use God’s power in a good or bad way is the individual’s, and so it 
is the individual, and not God, who is responsible for the misuse of 
powers, which is another name for evil or sin. 

It is not that we understand the futility of the ego only when we 
accept God; the nothingness of the ego can be realized just by ana- 
lyzing our ordinary experience, without bringing God into the pic- 
ture at all. That the body and mind follow the dictates of the ego 
simply means that Nature cooperates with the ego; if and when 
Nature refuses to obey, the ego can do nothing. We think, for exam- 
ple, that the dexterity in our hands and the power of locomotion in 
our feet are ours and therefore, the hands and the feet are at our 
command; but when they become paralyzed, can we still success- 
fully command them to work? Likewise, we think that the intelli- 
gence in our brain is our own and that we are very intelligent; but we 
are intelligent because Nature has given us intelligence. Nature has 
placed the faculties of mind at our command. If Nature, or God as 
the theist would put it, withdraws the powers, that is if the mind 
goes mad or the mental faculties are paralyzed, what can we do? We 
are thus not the real source of these powers; Nature, or God, is the 
source, and it is grace that these powers are vested in из.!7 We, out 
of false egotism and ignorance, credit the ownership to ourselves. 
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Even if we do not accept the existence of God, we have to 
accept the powerlessness and nothingness of ego. Buddhism, which 
is not a theistic philosophy, accepts this truth and advocates it even 
more forcefully than many theistic systems.!* 

The second sense in which the statement “God is the real doer” 
is made is that God sometimes really prompts or induces the indi- 
vidual to certain activity in order that the individual may reap the 
fruits of his or her actions. God is the master executor of the Law of 
Karma. He need not shunt the souls to heaven and hell in order for 
them to reap the fruits of their good and bad deeds; He may execute 
the fructification of deeds in this very life. When He so intends, He 
may directly or indirectly prompt people to choose to act in a certain 
way so that it ultimately leads them to happiness or sorrow as the 
case may be. It is in this very sense that it is said that the Goddess 
forcibly induces even the wise into ignorant activity.!? Here God is 
the doer not merely in the sense that the capacity to act comes from 
Him, but also in the sense that He is the direct prompter of activity. 
In this case God is not prompting the person to commit fresh sins; 
He is simply driving him or her towards a situation in which the 
fruit of his or her past deeds can be reaped. 

Thus we see that the statement that God is the real doer has a 
highly technical meaning. It primarily means that the entire capac- 
ity to act comes from God. It means that God is the direct prompter 
of man's activity in the sense that the Lord intends to bring people's 
deeds to fruition; it never means that the Lord incites humans to sin- 
ful activity. Of course, when the individual surrenders his or her 
own will to the Divine Will and chooses to abide by the will of the 
Lord, then the Lord may directly prompt the individual; but in that 
case the Lord would always make the individual do good deeds. 
Thus the Lord may become the direct prompter of people's actions 
(and in that sense He may be the doer in a literal sense) when the 
individual chooses to serve the Lord and become a medium for His 
activity — the activity of doing good to the world. This amounts to 
saying that when the individual follows his or her own will, he or 
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she is subject to error; but when the individual surrenders to the 
Lord and allows the Lord to act through him or her, then there are no 
chances of error, for the Lord is perfect.20 

It follows from the above that if all the individuals chose to fol- 
low the Divine Will and abide by the moral rules of Divine gover- 
nance, there would be no evil in the world. It is theoretically 
possible that the world could be absolutely free from evil provided 
the individuals perfectly abide by the Lord. In fact, the Lord (Siva) 
intends exactly this. He has initiated this great sport of Creation for 
joy and blissful playing, not for evil and suffering. If the.individual 
players who are vitiating the Sport by the abuse of their free will 
choose to abide by the rules of the Sport and follow the benign will 
of the Sportsmaster, then there can be no evil and, therefore no suf- 
fering, and life in the world would always remain a blissful sport. 

Thus the statement “God is the doer” means three things: (a) all 
Power to act comes from God — the ego being a cipher — but the 
choice to use or abuse that power is the individual’s; (b) God 
Prompts the individual’s actual action or decision when He has to 
provide happiness or suffering to the person according to his or her 
karma; and (c) when the individual (the lower self) completely sur- 
renders to God (the Higher Self) and comes totally in line with God, 
then God Himself performs activity through that person and in this 
case only good actions are possible. 

A further question may be asked here. It is already said that it is 
Siva who, as part of His Па, becomes the individual pasu. In the 
Siva-drstiit is said, “The Lord out of sport adopts the bodies that sin 
and suffer and live in hell. Just as an all-powerful king in a sportive 
mood takes to foot locomotion, so also the playful Lord sports in 
degraded bodies."?! The question is: if it is the Lord who is sporting 
in the form of the sinful pasus, there is no question of free will on 
the part of the pasu and the responsibility of evil is the Lord's. 

In answer to the above question we would suggest a statement 
such as this must be interpreted within the framework of Kashmir 
Saivism if it is not to be confusing and misleading. We have already 
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li | pointed ош that when Siva becomes the pasu, it is not that Siva is 
| lost and only the pasu remains, as happens in the case of milk 
|! becoming curd. Siva completely remains Siva, апа at ће same time 
| i also becomes the limited pasu — the individual as an extension, not 
a transformation, of Siva. In this way a duality is created within 
Siva — Siva as pasu becomes different from the original Siva. 
Creation of duality itself is part of the sport of the non-dual Siva, 
and Siva ever maintains His unity with the individuals, although the 
hi individuals become different from Siva. From the point of view of 
I Siva there is no duality, for He feels one with the individuals, and 
| yet the individuals, although essentially one with Him, existentially 
| become different from Him. When the ocean manifests itself in the 
| form of individualized waves, it remains one with them, yet the 
| | waves maintain their separate individuality. A mother giving birth 
| to her children feels her unity with them, although the children have 
their separate existence. Similarly Siva, manifesting in the form of 
independent individuals, never loses sight of His unity with them 

| | and yet they have their separate existence. 
| Although the pasu is essentially one with the Lord (pati) and 
|. although the Lord from His side is quite conscious of His unity with 
| the pasu, yet the pasu enjoys a relatively separate and independent 
| existence. This allowance for relative independence of the pasu 
| may be part of the Lord's Ша or it may be His grace, but the fact 
remains that the individual is set free. He or she becomes indepen- 
| | dent of the Lord, just as a child becomes independent of its mother. 
| Thus the pasu is endowed with free will, and is responsible for his 
| ў or her choices. Since the pasu has separate and independent iden- 
| tity, the Lord is not responsible for the individual’s deeds. Just as a 


mother, although enjoying herself in her children and feeling her 
complete unity with them, is not held responsible for the evil deeds 
they commit, so also the Divine Mother (Citi-sakti or Siva), although 
| feeling absolutely one with Her creatures and enjoying Herself in 
| their form, is not responsible for the evil deeds of the creatures who 
|| cómmit evil of their own accord, by abusing their freedom of will. 
Í 
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IGNORANCE AS THE CAUSE OF EVIL 


Almost all systems of Indian philosophy maintain that igno- 
rance, or nescience, (ajfíána or avidya) is the cause of bondage and 
evil. The Gità says that knowledge is covered by ignorance and it is 
this that prompts the individual to commit evil.?? Abhinavagupta 
himself says, “All the Scriptures declare that ignorance is the cause 
of bondage in ѕатѕага and that knowledge is the cause of libera- 
tion.”?3 Here ignorance is used not merely in the sense of intellec- 
tual ignorance (bauddha ајћапа) but also in the sense of the five 
sheaths of maya (paficakaficuka) that make up existential ignorance 
(paurusa ajfiana). It is further maintained that ignorance is not а cre- 
ation of the individual soul; it is caused by the Lord. Atheistic 
philosophies such as Buddhism, Jainism, and Samkhya do not 
maintain that ignorance is created by God, for they do not accept 
God; but they hold that ignorance is not created by the individual 
either, as it is a cosmic principle and is beginninglessly present of 
its own accord. That ignorance is the cause of evil and that it is not 
caused by the individual is found to be true in our experience also. If 
a person commits a theft, for example, it is because he or she has 
both the desire for money and the sense of duality — he or she con- 
siders the victim to be separate from him- or herself. Had there been 
no desire for money and had the thief considered the affected person 
to be his or her own self, he or she would not have committed the 
theft. Neither the desire for money nor the sense of duality, which 
are part of ignorance, are created by the thief; they already exist in 
him or her from birth. Similarly without the sexual impulse there 
could be no sex crimes. The sexual impulse is the cause of sex 
crime; but sex is not our own creation. 

Now it may be suggested that if one commits evil out of igno- 
rance, and if ignorance is not one’s own creation, then one should 
not be held responsible for evil. It is Siva, the creator of ignorance, 
that should be held responsible for evil. In answer we would point 
out that although ignorance is the cause of evil, ignorance itself is 
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not a sufficient cause for the commission of evil. Ignorance is the 
necessary cause of evil but not its sufficient cause. It is like the case 
of fire and smoke. There can be no smoke without fire, so fire is the 
“necessary cause" of smoke. But fire in itself is not guaranteed to 
create smoke, there can be fire without smoke, as in the fire in a 
grate of charcoal or in an electric heater. Thus fire, while it is the 
“necessary cause” of smoke is not the “sufficient cause.” In order 
to create smoke, wet fuel is needed in addition to the fire. The wet 
fuel then is the real cause of the smoke and, therefore it is the wet 
fuel and not the fire that should be held responsible for the smoke. 
In the case of ignorance and evil, ignorance is the "necessary 
cause" of evil, for if there is no ignorance, there can be no evil. But 
ignorance in itself is not sufficient for the creation of evil. What is 
needed in addition is the abuse of the free will. It is only when the 
individual chooses to abuse his or her powers that he or she com- 
mits evil. The sexual impulse, for example, does not itself cause the 
sex crime; it is only when the individual adds to sex the abuse of 
freedom that a crime is committed. Everyone has sexual impulses 
but not everyone commits sex crimes. Those who choose to restrain 
their impulses or choose to satisfy them in an accepted way do not 
commit sex crimes; only those who choose to gratify themselves in 
the wrong way commit a crime. The crime is due to the criminal’s 
abuse of free will, not to the natural passion or the natural ignorance 
in him or her. All souls are ignorant and all have natural passions. 
Had ignorance or passion itself been the sufficient cause of evil, 
every person at all times would commit evil; but it is not so. One 
commits evil only when one chooses to do so. Therefore it is the 
abuse of free will that should be held responsible for sin, not igno- 
rance. The responsibility for evil therefore lies with the individual 
who transgresses, not with God who has created ignorance. 

The opponent may ask why Siva has created ignorance, which 
serves as the ground of evil. In answer we could say that ignorance 
is created for a good purpose, not for causing evil. Siva creates 
ignorance for the sake of /i/a, for joy; if the abuse of free will is not 
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added to ignorance, ignorance by itself serves that good purpose. 
The life of a small child is an example of this. The child is ignorant, 
but how happy it is! The child blooms with spontaneous joy. The 
faculty of free will has not yet developed in the small child; therefore 
there is no question of the abuse of free will. The ignorance of the 
child serves the zood purpose of giving it playful joy. When the child 
grows up, develops free will, and chooses to abuse it, then alone does 
evil come. Ignorance and evil are not necessarily connected. 

One may be a little confused here as to whether the spontaneous 
joy in the child is due to the natural spanda of Consciousness or is 
due to ignorance. Really the joy in the child is due to the spanda of 
Consciousness, and the simple ignorance free from the abuse of free 
will allows the spanda to manifest itself in the child. Mere igno- 
rance, although limiting Consciousness, does not in itself go against 
bliss (ananda), nor does it by itself cause evil. If ignorance is created 
by God (Siva) and the creature is not responsible for it, God has no 
right to make the creature suffer due to ignorance. The creature does 
not suffer due to ignorance, it does so due to the abuse of its own 
free will. Ignorance of course is the creation of God, but abuse of 
free will by the creature is not God's creation; it is entirely a cre- 
ation of the creature; thus the creature itself is responsible for it. 

Thus we can say that ignorance is created by the Lord for a good 
purpose — so that the creatures should enjoy life in the world as 
sport or Ша. And they do enjoy it, provided it is not mixed with fac- 
tors created by the creatures themselves. In the case of fire and 
smoke, fire was created not to produce smoke but to serve innumer- 
able beneficial purposes; smoke is produced due to the addition of 
wet fuel to the fire. Electricity is generated not in order to cause 
electrocution but to provide immensely good services. We cannot 
say that because airplanes are sometimes involved in accidents and 
cause the loss of human lives that the airplane is not a good thing 
and that it was a mistake to invent and develop it. Similarly we can- 
not say that because ignorance causes evil too, it is unjust on the 
part of the Lord to create it. Ignorance can cause harm only when 
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deliberate human immorality is added to it. Even then, according to 
the Law of Karma, the suffering is incurred not by the innocent oth- 
ers but by the immoral agent who must suffer for his or her ill deeds. 

It should be clear that the acts done in the state of mere igno- 
rance, devoid of the state of free will, cannot be covered by the cate- 
gory of morality — they are neither moral nor immoral. That is why 
the acts of infants or of animals are not considered immoral or sin- 
ful. The category of morality is only applied to those acts that are 
done through free will. Growing children, and some animals also, 
may have some amount of free will, and their acts will come under 
the moral category proportionate to the amount of free will they 
possess. To that extent, if they act wickedly they are liable to be 
punished. It is volition or free will, not ignorance, that turns an 
action to good or bad. Therefore it is the abuse of free will, not igno- 
rance, that is the cause of suffering. 


SUFFERING AND THE LAW OF KARMA 


It may be clear from what we have discussed so far that it is 
man, not God, that is responsible for his evil acts; man is thus liable 
to be punished for those acts. Rational undérstanding demands that 
the good be rewarded and the evil have retribution. This is justice, 
and this justice is the least that is expected in the kingdom of God. 
Religions of the world vouch for this justice. “As you sow, so you 
reap" is the dictum accepted by them. In India this is called the Law 
of Karma. All the systems of Indian philosophy, except the 
Сагуйка, accept it. In order to accept the Law of Karma, it 1s not 
necessary to presuppose the existence of God; the Law of Karma 
can be accepted as an independent, objective law of existence. In 
fact, Buddhism, Jainism, Мітатћѕа, and so on accept it in this very 
form; they emphasize it even more than the theistic systems do. 
Buddhism declares, “Опе must reap the fruit of one's action, good 
or bad.”24 
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Kashmir Saivism accepts the Law of Karma as the other sys- 
tems do, but the uniqueness of its approach to the Law of Karma lies 
in its emphasis on the freedom (svatantrya) of humanity. We have 
already stated that svatantrya ("freedom of consciousness") is the 
basic concept of Kashmir Saivism; the individual self enjoys this 
freedom, though in a limited way. By putting emphasis on the free 
will of the individual, Kashmir Saivism places the entire responsibil- 
ity of evil on the individual; the Benign One (Siva) is kept free from 
the responsibility. Some students of Kashmir Saivism may think that 
because the entire Creation is the play of the Lord, evil is also part of 
His plan; but as I have already pointed out, this is an erroneous view 
of Kashmir Saivism. Kashmir Saivism cannot and does not accord 
the evil to Siva, who is by His very nature good or benign. 

Suffering, understood from the point of view of the Law of 
Karma, is meant for two things. First, it comes as punishment for 
the evil deeds done in the past; second, it is meant to correct or 
reform the individual. This implies that the Law of Karma is not a 
mechanical law but purposive. When a law is mechanical, it works 
blindly. But the Law of Karma is not like this. It has a definite pur- 
pose — to reform or correct. We find in our experience of the world 
that there are people who do not take to the right track without suf- 
fering. Suffering is a must for the correction of those who are 
wicked. It is suffering that hammers our ego and makes us realize 
the necessity of following the path of goodness. In this sense suffer- 
ing is a great benefactor. Moreover, if we ourselves do not choose to 
make ourselves better and purer, suffering per force makes us 
become so and we attain a spiritually better state of consciousness, 
fitto be endowed with the higher gifts of life. 

If we approach suffering from the above point of view, then God 
will not appear as a tyrant condoning the suffering of His creatures. 
Saiva Siddhànta views suffering as the expression of God's love for 
His creatures. Just as a mother disciplines her child in order to correct 
it, so also the Divine Mother sanctions the suffering of Her creatures 
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in order that they become righteous, good, and pure.?> It is not for 
nothing that the creature is confronted with pain and suffering. 

One thing may be mentioned in this context. The creature has to 
suffer not only for its doing evil but also for its being evil. The state 
of being is more important than the state of doing, for doing natu- 
rally results from being. One who is evil or bad by nature, although 
not actually doing any evil, is liable to be corrected. The very pres- 
ence of an evil person, although he or she may not be doing any- 
thing wrong, is nauseating. Likewise a good person, even if he or 
she is not doing anything, is agreeable and desirable. The story of 
Martha and Mary in the Bible refers to the above distinction. Martha 
is in the state of doing, whereas Mary is in the state of being, and 
Christ prefers Mary to Martha. In Kashmir Saivism too, in the hier- 
archy of means (upayas), san.bhavopaya, which correlates with the 
state of being is ranked higher than kriyopàya and anavopaya. 
which are states of doing (4navopaya involves the physical or exter- 
nal activity, and kriyopaya the mental or internal activity).? 

The oft-advanced argument against the Law of Karma and 
against Providence is that there is an obvious violation of the law of 
distributive justice in the world. In the world the wicked may pros- 
per and the virtuous may suffer.?7 In answer we would point out that 
the Law of Karma has an explanation for this apparent discrepancy 
based on the past deeds of the persons involved. We cannot deny the 
possibility of such an explanation. Moreover the phenomenon of 
the wicked being prosperous and the virtuous suffering needs to be 
analyzed more deeply and comprehensively. 

In this connection we may refer to certain points that are gener- 
ally ignored while presenting the above challenge. First, it may be 
that the “bad” are not all bad and the “good” are not all good. Second, 
the ultimate balance of sorrow or happiness may be in accordance 
with the vice or virtue of the person involved. That is, it may be that 
the sinful one is temporarily exalted and has to suffer in the long 
run, and the virtuous, in the long run, finds peace and happiness. Or 
it may be that in spite of his or her apparent prosperity, the sinful 
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person has other kinds of sorrows and sufferings — material pros- 
perity is not necessarily indicative of a happy and peaceful life.28 
Similarly we may find “poor” people who rejoice and make merry 
in a far more lively way than the rich. Third, the genuine cases 
where the virtuous are suffering and the sinful prospering involve 
past actions — past history that may go back even to previous 
births. According to the Law of Karma one is bound to repay one's 
debts and cash in one's credits. If a man has at present become vir- 
tuous, his past actions will not be ignored on that account. 

We will discuss one by one the points mentioned above. As far 
as the question of vice and virtue is concerned, it is not easy to ascer- 
tain who is really sinful and who is really virtuous. It is only by peer- 
ing into a person's inner life and by being intimately acquainted with 
him or her for quite some time that one can really ascertain whether 
he or she is good or bad. One who from a distance appears to be good 
and virtuous, may turn out to be otherwise when we come to know 
him or her well. Similarly the rascally looking person may have cer- 
tain praiseworthy virtues and may behave more squarely and hon- 
estly than the so-called virtuous person. 

We generally go by the traditional standards of morality 
accepted by society, or by the divine law of the scriptures and the 
religious pontiffs in making judgments regarding vice and virtue. 
We sometimes judge by the standard of our own intellect and con- 
science. But none of these standards is absolute. History has wit- 
nessed many acts of injustice and cruelty in the name of social 
justice and so-called divine law. The judgment based on the inner 
conscience is also not necessarily objective and impartial; what is 
called conscience or inner reason may be the result of the disposi- 
tions (sariskàras) of the external standards that have entered into 
our inner mind. Our judgments of vice and virtue based on these 
standards thus may be quite erroneous. 

Moreover the virtuous may be suffering from the very serious 
defect of ego. Sometimes the ego of the virtuous harms others much 
more than the behavior of the ordinary sinner does. The ego of a 
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person works in the most subtle way and makes all his or her virtues 
ineffective. Ego harms both oneself and others. That is why it is said 
that the Lord does not tolerate even the smallest grain of ego in His 
devotee and tends to destroy it. The puranas are full of stories that 
narrate how the Lord destroys the ego of His devotee by making the 
devotee suffer. We can safely conclude that if a virtuous person has 
ego, that person is really not virtuous; egolessness is the condition 
of all virtue. It follows from this that one who follows the Lord and 
the path of righteousness egolessly will not be subjected to suffer- 
ing; but if one does so with ego, one is liable to suffer. In fact, if one 
has ego one is really not following the path of the Lord. 

The entire story of the Mahabharata depicts in a very subtle and 
ingenious way how one is responsible for one's own suffering. This 
is seen in the case of every character of the epic; and the Lord 
(Krsna) acts as an impartial executor of the divine law of justice. 
Many of the stories of Hindu mythology also depict this truth. In the 
famous stories of the war between the gods (devas) and the demons 
(dànavas or asuras), we find that the Lord intervenes to help the 
gods only after they have suffered for some time and have under- 
gone sufficient purging. The Lord does not immediately incarnate 
to protect the good people (sádhus); first He allows the sadhus to 
suffer for some time. 

The evil in one's character or actions is of two types. The first 
type is what is easily recognizable as immoral — theft, murder, 
rape, dishonesty, cheating, betrayal, ungratefulness, and so on. The 
opposite would be righteousness, honesty, integrity, truthfulness, 
and so on. The other type of evil, which is not easily recognizable, is 
ego. We may find a person who is very honest, upright, and so on, 
but who is at the same time very egotistic. The evil of ego inflicts 
unjustified pain on others as strongly as the evil of the first type. 
Nature, or the Law of Karma is thus bound to punish ego just as it is 
bound to punish immorality. It is quite natural that an egotistic per- 
son, although abiding by the laws of morality, must suffer just as an 
immoral person suffers. A really good person or a really virtuous 
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one is someone who is free from both the evil of immorality and the 
evil of egotism. Such a good person would not suffer, as it would be 
contrary to the law of Nature or the Law of Karma that a really good 
person suffer. 

Thus we see that most cases where the “virtuous” are found to 
be suffering and the “ѕіпѓш” rejoicing can be explained by the fact 
that (a) the “virtuous” may not really be that virtuous nor the 
“sinful” that sinful, and (b) considering the total balance of happi- 
ness and suffering, the “happy” person may not really be that happy 
and the “suffering” person may not really be suffering that much. 

Still there may be some cases where the person is really good or 
really virtuous yet the person is suffering, and on the contrary a 
really bad person may be very happy for the time being. Such cases 
can be explained only by bringing up the notion of past karma. Most 
karma is rewarded or punished in the same life; the “‘terrible” action 
(utkata karma) may fructify in the same birth. But some karmas go 
on accumulating and fructify in future births. 

Thus the theory of the Law of Karma also implies the theory of 
rebirth. The theory of the Law of Karma and rebirth gives rise to 
many questions, but this is not the place to discuss them all, Here we 
may simply note that rebirth is a possible phenomenon that cannot 
be disproved. It is a typically Indian belief, but others have cher- 
ished it as well. The ancient Greeks believed in rebirth. Some of the 
early Christian fathers also believed in the theory of rebirth — 
Origen, for example. It was only in the later centuries that the theory 
of rebirth was officially discarded by the Christian church. 
Nowadays there is a growing interest in the West in the phenome- 
non of rebirth. 

As to the question of collective suffering or death caused by 
events like accidents, earthquakes, wars, and so on, we could say 
that an accident resulting in collective suffering is caused by the 
collective karma of the persons involved. The past action ready for 
fruition (prárabdha) of each person involved accumulates at one 
point and results in collective suffering. 
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The Law of Karma can also be transcended. Since the Law of 
Karma is not mechanical but purposive, we can transcend it by sat- 
isfying its purpose. The purpose of the Law of Karma is to purify 
the person or to make him or her good. When we become com- 
pletely good and pure, we are exempted from the punishment, just 
as the punishment of a prisoner is reduced for good conduct. This is 
what is meant by “repentance” as mentioned in the Bible. Real, sin- 
cere repentance means inner reformation and the resolution not to 
commit crime again. Repentance means purification of heart. 

Complete self-purification is achieved in a person when he or 
she totally surrenders to God or the Higher Self or turns completely 
in tune with the Self. Then he or she satisfies the purpose of the Law 
of Karma and it is fitting that his or her past karmas be forgiven or 
destroyed. The Upanisads declare that when one realizes the tran- 
scendent Self, one’s karmas become ineffective.?? The state of Self- 
realization, or jfana (“enlightenment”) is the state of complete 
self-purification. Accordingly the Gita says, “Just as the burning 
fire reduces the fuel to ashes, so also the fire of jñāna (‘knowledge’ 
or ‘enlightenment’) burns all the karmas to ashes." A saint or sage 
attains this state and therefore becomes free from karma. The mys- 
tic poet Kabir says “Тһе saint is the heroic warrior who treads on 
the decree of karma and transcends it"?! Tulsidasa makes the Lord 
say, "When the soul comes face to face with me, his karmas of innu- 
merable births are destroyed."?? Coming face to face with God 
means complete attunement with the Self; this in turn means com- 
plete self-purification, which leads to the transcendence of karma. 

Thus we see that the law of the transcendence of karma is as sig- 
nificant as the Law of Karma itself. Kashmir Saivism would 
emphasize the law of the transcendence of karma, because freedom 
from the Law of Karma suggests the freedom of the human who is 
consciousness, not matter, and whose true nature is freedom (svà- 

tantrya). Kashmir Saivism emphasizes the potential freedom of 
man. The Law of Karma is determinism (niyati) and transcendence 
of this law is the freedom from determinism. The state of Self-real- 
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ization (Siva-realization) is the state of the transcendence of the 
Law of Karma and therefore the state of freedom. 


THE PLACE OF EVIL IN LILAVADA 


From the explanation of evil given in the foregoing pages, it 
should be obvious that evil is not in the nature of Reality, and there- 
fore it is not in the true nature of man. Evil is caused — caused by 
individuals" deliberate misuse of their free will. In other words, evil 
is accidental not natural. To use an analogy, when a piece of cloth 
accumulates dirt by its association with external factors, the cloth 
itself looks dirty, but the fact is that the dirt is not part and parcel of 
the cloth. Dirt is caused by external factors and it can be removed. 
The cloth by its very nature is clean. The dirt can easily be removed 
because dirt is not the nature of the cloth but it has incidentally 
accrued to the cloth. Similarly evil is not the nature of humanity; 
evil has accidentally cropped up due to people's deliberate abuse of 
their freedom. 

It follows from the above position that evil can be eradicated 
from the world if we so choose. We have already seen that man, not 
God, is responsible for evil. We have also seen that people become 
or commit evil not out of any compulsion but out of their own free 
will. It is more than clear that God does not want people to commit 
evil. In fact He wants them to follow the path of goodness, and He 
makes every attempt to put them on the right track. The Law of 
Karma itself is one of the means that God usés for bringing people 
to the right path. It is true that God is omnipotent, but it would not 
be proper for God to interfere in man's freedom of will. Disallow- 
ing freedom of will to man would be tantamount to disallowing 
man's very existence; doing so would be unjust on the part of God. 

Of course, it is obligatory on the part of God to make clear to 
humanity just what is good and what is bad. God does this quite 
efficiently. He calls on people in two ways — (a) from inside, as 
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their inner conscience, and (b) from outside, as teacher, scripture, or 
even as avatara (“incarnation”). But people, ош of ego, pay heed 
neither to the inner voice of conscience nor to the external voice of 
the teacher. We do not hear the voice of God, not because He does 
not speak to us, but because we do not want to hear Him. We want to 
follow our own false ego. Vanity, or false ego, is the one thing not 
given by God; it is entirely humanity’s. When it is said that every- 
thing comes out of Siva (God), what is meant by “everything” is the 
natural things of the world, including people and their natural desires 
and capacities, not what is artifically created by humanity itself. Ego 
is created by humanity, not by Siva; thus evil, which is the product of 
people’s ego, is also created by humanity, not by Siva. 

Lord Krsna in the Gita apprises Arjuna of the right path to fol- 
low, but to follow or not is the free choice of Arjuna. Thus the Lord 
has to say in the end, “I have related to you the wisdom that is the 
secret of all secrets, and now after considering it fully, do as you 
like.”?? God cannot forcibly put a person on the right path because 
doing that would mean not allowing the person his or her freedom 
and making him or her just like a robot, which in turn would mean 
denying the person his or her very existence. God can only tell or 
teach; to follow or not is the prerogative of humanity. God does His 
part; He teaches humanity about the truth and the right path. He also 
makes positive attempts to set people straight — for example, He 
calls to people in the form of the guru. He also rejoices in the 
“return of the prodigal son,” but He cannot force the prodigal son to 
return, as this is the free choice of the son. That is why, in spite of all 
the efforts on the part of God, the world is not yet rid of evil. 

But it also follows from the above position that if people chose 
not to abuse their freedom and to follow the path of goodness, no 
evil would remain in the world. Since evil depends entirely upon 
humankind, humans alone can check evil; and if they so choose, 
there will be no evil in the world. So it is theoretically possible for 
the world to become completely free from evil if humanity does its 
part. But since it all depends upon people’s free choice, we cannot 
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predict it, but the possibility exists. The hope lies with humanity, 
which can become good if it so chooses. 

The purpose of Creation is joy (ananda) and not suffering; the 
object of life is happiness. The world is created from joy and for joy. 
We are all meant to partake in this joy. The world is the cosmic 
stage for the drama of bliss. Siva is the director (sütradhàra) of this 
drama and we are all actors required to play our parts happily. The 
world is the playground for the cosmic game of happiness. Siva is 
the grand Gamesmaster, and we, the players, are required to play in 
accordance with the rules of the game. But we violate the rules of 
the game against the will of the Gamesmaster. The Gamesmaster 
then has to punish us of course. 

If the players (the individual souls) did not violate the rules of 
the game and followed the benign will of the Gamesmaster, there 
would be no evil and therefore no suffering in the world, and the 
grand game of Creation would go on merrily. Suffering is caused by 
the evil that we do and doing evil is the choice of the players who 
have free will. The Gamesmaster does not want us to do evil: but He 
also cannot nullify our existence by denying us free will. Therefore 
we players, and not the Gamesmaster, are responsible for the evil 
that is present in this grand game of Creation. The Gamesmaster 
loves His players and wants them to follow His way of goodness, 
but His constraint is that He cannot force the players to act accord- 
ing to His will. He cannot Himselfact through the players unless the 
players allow Him to do so. God directly acts through the souls only 
if and when they freely give way and allow Him to act through 
them; to allow God to do so is the free choice of humanity. It is the 
players, not the Gamesmaster, who can make the sport of Creation 
free from evil. 


7 


The Concept of Pratya bhijfia 
("Self-recognition") 


PRATYABHIJNA IS CENTRAL TO KASHMIR SAIVISM 


The central issue of Tantra as interpreted by Kashmir Saivism is 
the recognition (pratyabhijfia) of the Self. This is the beginning and 
the end of the Tantric pursuit. Tantra strives to answer the question 
"Who am I?" AmI nothing more than this psychophysical organ- 
ism bound by its limitations, or am I an independent being, free 
from the limitation of the body and its environments, but acciden- 
tally captured within it for a time? Is freedom my true nature and if Ji 
so how can I realize this freedom? 

Even in our limited state of existence we feel partially free. In 
all our endeavors we strive, directly or indirectly, consciously ч 
unconsciously, to free ourselves fully from our present state. 
Unfulfilled wants, disease, pain, and so on are €ver-present limita- 
tions, but we strive endlessly to accomplish our desires, fulfill our 
wants, and gain mastery over our environment. In other words, we 
are always striving to overcome our limitations and become free. 
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This natural human endeavor suggests that our real nature is perfect 
freedom towards which we unconsciously push.! 

Our dissatisfaction with our present state stems from its not 
being natural to us — we do not belong to this state. While a rat may 
be perfectly at home in a pile of refuse, we shrink from the stench 
and filth. It is not in our nature to be at home there. Similarly, we 
rebel against our present state of imperfection because our real 
nature is other than this. The emphasis of the Tantras is on knowing 
what this real nature is. While they may describe in detail the origin 
and nature of the world, the central focus of the texts is the гесорпіу 
tion of the Self. 

Although the Tantras describe in detail the process of Creation, 
the real problem for the pasu, or limited self, is not to know how the 
world is created, but to know what his or her real nature is. Of 
course, in a way it is necessary to know the origin and nature of the 
world, because we are related to it, and we cannot know ourselves 
without knowing the world. That is why the process of Creation is 
discussed. But the question is not-to know the world for its own 

sake, but to know it in order to know the self. The main problem, 
then, is that of knowing the self. «77 A 

Itis reasonable to believe, as I have shown earlier in the chapter 
on epistemology, that the phenomenon of consciousness that 
appears at the surface level is just the tip of a bigger reality lying 
deeper in us, like the iceberg, only a tiny portion of which is visible 
above the surface, or like an artesian spring that is invisibly con- 
nected to a deeper and vaster underground water reserve. We are 
really not the poor self suffering from the limitations of life, grow- 
ing in the state of “anguished freedom.” We are really Siva, a state | 
of freedom from all limitations — a state of perfection and com- ! 
plete fulfillment. 

The point is that our real identity is different from what it 
appears to be; what appears to be our identity is, in one word, a 
state of imperfection or limitation. But this is only a surface picture 

— the real picture is the state of complete freedom (svatantrya) ог 
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perfection. We know our existence, but we do not know our perfec- 
tion, and so we do not behave like perfect beings.? 2 

The problem is that we are not aware of our real identity. We 
exist, but we do not know who we really are. It is the Guru or the 
Agama (or Sruti) that makes us aware of our real identity, that 
declares that we are really Siva (or Brahman)? and also points out 

{ the way to realize our real identity (which is Sivahood). 

The Upanisads also tend to make one have the pratyabhijfia 
("recognition") of oneself. The mahavakyas (“great sentences") of 
the Upanisads are pratyabhijfia-sentences, for they declare our real 
identity, which is Atman or Brahman. The identity of the self as 
Brahman is revealed by the mahavakyas in all three grammatical 
persons of the self — first, second, and third. Aham brahmasmi (“1 
am Brahman”) reveals the identity of the self in the first person (I); 
tattvamasi ("That thou art”) does the same thing in the second per- 
son (thou); and ауатагта Brahma (“Тһіѕ self is Brahman ”) reveals 
the identity of the self in the third person (he, she, or it). The Upanisads 
suggest that the self in all its three persons is nothing but Brahman 
— I am Brahman (first person), you are Brahman (second person), 
and he, she or it is Brahman (third person). The self in every case 
is Brahman. - 

~~ Tantra asserts that the real nature of the Self is Siva, which is 

Pure Consciousness (suddha samvit), the state of freedom and per- 
fection. We are really Siva, but we find ourselves in the state of a 
poor, limited being (pasu). Unaware of our real nature, we do not 
recognize that we are Siva. The moment we have this realization, 
we are free. But is the situation really so simple?Is ignorance of the 
nature of the Self the only reason for the colossal misfortune that is 
human limitation? And is knowledge of the Self a miracle cure for 
this disease? According to Kashmir Saivism the answer to these 
questions is yes. It remains to be seen, then, what the nature of this 
knowledge of the Self (4tma-pratyabhijfia) is and how it effects a 
transformation in the lives of those who gain it. 


~ 


^ 
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THE MEANING OF PRATYABHINA 


Pratyabhijffa (pratyabhijfiana or abhijffa) is usually translated 
into English as recognition. But the word recognition provides only 
a partial definition of the term. It implies the remembrance of some- 
thing already known. For example, having met a person once, if you 
encounter him or her a second time you will know who the person 
is, remembering his or her appearance. This is recognition, or 
pratyabhijfia as it is commonly understood.^ But what is meant by 
pratyabhijfia as technically used in Kashmir Saivism is slightly dif- 
ferent. Here it is not a matter of recognizing something that is 
already known, but of coming to know the identity of something 
that may never have been seen before, or may have been seen many 
times before but was not known. Knowledge of identity is the key to 


^ pratyabhijfià in Kashmir Saivism. Pratyabhijfia is not synonymous 


with perception. In perception We take note of an object, but we 
may not be aware of its identity. Of course, pratyabhijfia does have 
the element of perception, for we can recognize a person only when 
we perceive him or her. However, perception itself is not pratyab- 
hijfía; pratyabhijfià is the knowledge of the real identity of the per- 
son perceived. Pratyabhijfia is also different from memory, although 
the recognition of the Self (átma-pratyabhijífà) is sometimes 
described metaphorically as remembrance. е 
Pratyabhijfia is different from memory also. In the case of 
remembering a thing, we do not perceive that thing, we simply 
reflect it in the mind; memory is the mental reproduction of some- 
thing experienced іп the past. But in pratyabhijfíà we see the person 
and also recognize the person (know the real identity of that per- 
son). Of course, atmapratyabhijfià (“recognition of the Self") is 
sometimes described as remembrance, for our present predicament 
is something like “forgetting” our real nature, and pratyabhijfia is li 
naturally something like “remembering” it. But we should be care- 
ful to note here that forgetting our real nature is not an event in the 
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history of our existence; it is not that in the beginning we knew our H 
real nature and then later on forgot it. In fact, we are ignorant from ! 
the very beginning, like someone who is born blind as opposed to | 
one who lost his or her sight later on. But although we are ignorant | 
of our real nature from the very beginning, and sleeping in dark- 
ness, as it were, we can at any moment awaken into the light of | 
knowledge — we can know our real nature. Remembrance in this — 
case would then mean awakening to our real nature, not the recol- | 
lection of some past thing. | | 
Abhinavagupta gives two examples of pratyabhijfia. In one, the 
king of a country does not know a certain pandit. Another pandit, | 
who is a member of the king's court, brings the unknown pandit to i 
the king, introducing him and citing his qualifications. The king W 
now knows the full identity of the new pandit. This is a case of iil 
pratyabhijfi.5 The second example is that of a lady with a love- | 
laden heart. She has developed the feeling of love for her betrothed, M 
even though she has not yet met him. When he stands before her, | 
she, not knowing who he is, sees him аз no different than any other 
man. But when his identity is disclosed to her, she comes to know 
that this is no ordinary man but her beloved husband-to-be. The | 
moment she knows his identity he becomes a source of enormous | 
joy for her.5 This is pratyabhijfià — recognition in the sense of com-}, z, 
ing to know the true identity of some person. | 
Similarly, the Self is a given in experience. We are aware of | 
ourselves as entities. We see ourselves, but we do not recognize, | 
that is, know the true identity of, ourselves." Unfortunately, we take 
ourselves to be nothing more than limited individuals when our real 
identity is Siva, the infinite. Through the agency of the guru or ~ 
scripture we learn our true identity as Siva. This awareness of the 
real identity of the Self is the pratyabhijfíà (“recognition”) of the 
Self.8 To use the terms of Advaita Vedanta, the thatis already given | 
to us; but we mistake the what (the identity) of it. In the case of a 
rope-snake the that (the thing before one) is already given in one's | | 
| 
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experience, but one does not know that it is a rope; one takes it to be 
a snake. One does not really know whatit is. But when one comes to 
know that it is rope, then it means that one has recognized the that. 

From this analysis of the meaning of pratyabhijfíá two things 
became clear"First, the thing recognized (pratyabhijfapita) is not a 
new thing, created afresh; it already exists. In this sense it is already 
acquired (prapta). Hence the paradox that pratyabhijflà is the get- 
ting of the gotten (praptasya praptih). Second, it is a new event, 
although the thing recognized had already been in existence. The 
Self (Siva) was already present, but we did not know this before; it 
was hidden from our sight. Only when the veil has been removed do 
we become aware of the real identity.? Thus pratyabhijfià is some 
thing new in the history of the pasu. 


INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
EXISTENTIAL KNOWLEDGE 


One may ask here, can one attain Sivahood merely by knowing 
that one’s real identity is Siva? By learning the scriptures or hearing 
the guru one comes to know that one is Siva, but this knowledge 
does not give one Siva-realization; one remains the same bound 
pasu. Does pratyabhijfià mean the verbal or intellectual knowledge 
of one’s identity, and if so, does this knowledge bring freedom? In 
answer to this we must refer to two types of ignorance and, subse- 
quently, two types of knowledge or illumination mentioned by 
Abhinavagupta. One is called bauddha and the other is called 
paurusa. Bauddha ignorance means intellectual ignorance that can 
be removed by intellectual knowledge acquired from the scriptures. 
Paurusa ignorance means the ignorance that has gripped the entire 
person. !®. It is of the nature of spiritual impurity (mala)!! or 
bondage. This ignorance cannot be removed by mere intellectual 
(bauddha) knowledge.!? Only the practical initiation (diksà) into 
the path of spiritual sádhanà and following the path sincerely can 
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remove it.!3 When the scripture declares that liberation (moksa) can 
be attained by knowledge, we should construe knowledge as spiri- 
tual or existential (paurusa) knowledge, not intellectual (bauddha) 
knowledge.!^ Intellectual knowledge can give liberation only when 
the existential ignorance is removed; it cannot do so indepen- 
dently.!5 But existential (paurusa) knowledge independently and ] 
unconditionally brings liberation. '® 

However, this does not mean that intellectual knowledge is 
irrelevant. On the contrary, it is quite helpful and even necessary. It 
is the prerequisite for the advance in Spiritual sadhana. The intellect 
or understanding of the sadhaka ("spiritual practitioner") must be 
clear. The sádhaka should understand the philosophical position of 
his or her teacher, and his or her mind should be free from doubts. 
He or she should know intellectually that his or her real nature is 

Siva, so that he or she may be induced to follow the practical path to 
realizing the same. Hence the importance of the scriptures, which 
convey intellectual understanding, cannot be ignored. It is also true 
that one can fully understand the meaning of the scriptures only 
when one’s existential knowledge is to some extent awakened. The — 

— two knowledges, therefore, are mutually helpful. It is impossible to 
draw a sharp line between the two, as they are generally intermixed. 
When we say that pratyabhijfia is not intellectual knowledge, what 
we mean is that pratyabhijfia is not mere intellectual knowledge; 
existential knowledge is needed as well. And of the two, the exis- 
tential knowledge is the more important. — 

Pratyabhijfíá therefore is not the mere intellectual knowledge of 
Siva, but the'ctual uncovering of the Self preceded by the removal 
of impurities (mala), especially áriava mala, which is responsible 
for the individuation or limitation of the Self. Thus we can say that 
pratyabhijfiais the total spiritual transformation of the person. ^ 

If pratyabhijfia is said to be a transformation of personality, 
does this mean a literal transformation as in the case of milk chang- 
ing into curd? No, the transformation is not meant literally; it is 
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instead a purification. This purification is not of the Self or Con- 
^ Sciousness Itself, for Consciousness in Itself is eternally pure. In 
spiritual transformation the Self does not change nor is anything 
added to it. Rather there is a removal of impurity or ignorance.!? 
This results in a spiritual change in the person. In this sense purifi- 
cation itself can be called change or transformation. When the dirty 
cloth becomes pure by being washed, it is not transformed nor is 
anything added to it; there is simply the negative function of the dirt 
being removed. Nevertheless, can we say that the cloth remains the 
same? Does it not change from the impure state to the state of 
purity? Is the washing of the cloth merely a negative function? Is it 
not positive in the sense that the cloth attains its pure nature? 
Similarly, in spiritual transformation the Self attains its real nature, 
^^ Which is already pure and perfect. 
We have seen above that pratyabhijfia is not verbal knowledge; 
^^ it is an actual experience. We do not simply know, in the verbal 
sense, the Self, but we actually experience it. In Russellian terms, it 
is not knowledge by description but knowledge by acquaintance. It 
is the direct awareness or cognition of the Self. It can also be called 
| illumination (bodha). 

This point is stressed in the Upanisads also. There we find that 
Sravana — the verbal communication that one is identified with 
Brahman — is not enough; manana (“contemplation”) and nidid- 
hyasana (“merging oneself in the Higher Self”) must follow in order 
for brahmajfiana (knowledge of Brahman”) to dawn. Brahmajfiána 
is not mere verbal knowledge but an actual experience (anubhava or ~ 
anubhüti). Hearing the word (sruti or $ravana), followed by cc- tem- 
plation of it (mati or manana) leads to the actual experience (anubhüti) 
of Brahman. Thus it is said that when one knows Brahman, one 
becomes Brahman (brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati).!9 

The significance of the existential knowledge emphasized in 
Kashmir Saivism is twofold. On the one hand, by emphasizing that 
knowledge of the Self is the actual removal of impurity, it corrects 
the common misunderstanding that Self-knowledge is just verbal or 
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intellectual knowledge. On the other hand, it emphasizes that Self- 
knowledge is not a physical change but a change іп consciousness| = 
— an actual removal of ignorance. 


| WHY PRATYABHIJNA IS CALLED KNOWLEDGE 


The question may be asked here, if pratyabhijfia virtually means 
the removal of mala, or spiritual transformation, why is it called 
bodha or jffana ("knowledge")? In answer we may point out that 

| mala is not like physical dirt; it is, in fact, of the nature of ajfiana 
(“ignorance”), which can be removed only by jfana (“knowl- 
edge"). Take the example of a dream or illusion. When in a dream 
one “sees” one’s hands and feet tied by thieves and one is subjected 
to torture, is this whole misfortune not because there is something 
wrong in one’s mind? One is gripped by some kind of ignorance. 
When one becomes insane and forgets even one’s identity, then this 
is, philosophically speaking, a case of ignorance. And this igno- 
rance is such that it effects a practical change in the person; that is 
why it is called paurusa (“existential”) ignorance. When one wakes 

| up after the dream or one is cured of one's insanity, then this is a 
case of jflana ("knowledge"). And again, this knowledge is such 
that it effects a practical change in the person in the opposite direc- 
tion. Thus it is called paurusa knowledge. — 

Pratyabhijfia is called jfiàna (“knowledge”) because it is an 

^ awakening, enlightenment, or rising to a higher level of awareness — 
or consciousness. Jflana does not mean only objective knowledge in 
the form of this or that. It may also mean any kind of illumination. 
The translation of jfiàna into the English word knowledge is liable 
to create some confusion, as the word knowledge is generally used 
in the sense of the objective knowledge of an object. Jñāna, of 
course, includes the same but it is not confined to that. The simple 
\ awareness, for example, that “I am" and not that “I am this” or “I 
am that" can also be called јӯапа. The highest jffana, according to 
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CA 


Tantra, is the awareness that one is all. This is called the perfect “Т” 
(pürnáhantà). 

If we understand the concept of pratyabhijfià in light of the ide- 
alistic metaphysics of Kashmir Saivism, it will be still more clear 
that pratyabhijfa is jffána. Kashmir Saivism is an idealistic system 
that admits of no physical or material reality. Consciousness is the 

<= only reality; the reality of the world is epistemic or ideal (abhasa). 
There is therefore no physical or material transformation; all trans- 
formation is epistemic or mental (to use the word mental in the 
Western sense), just as the change from the dream state to the wak- 
ing state is an epistemic change. In the pasu state one has forgotten 
oneself, just as one forgets oneself in a dream. Ignorance is a kind of 
"^ primordial forgetfulness of one's real nature, and pratyabhijfià 
therefore is a kind of remembrance of the same. Ignorance can 
cause transformation of personality, and so, too, can knowledge. 
This can be seen in the case of a dream. In the dream state one 
becomes a different person, so to speak, and when one wakes up, 
7 one's previous existence is restored. 

One may ask, is pratyabhijfia a knowledge qualitatively differ- 
ent from ordinary knowledge? Pratyabhijfia is certainly different 
from ordinary knowledge, but it is doubtful whether it would be 
appropriate to call it qualitatively different. If by qualitative differ- 
ence what is meant is the transformation from one state of con- 
sciousness to another — just as the waking state is different from 

- the dream — then there is no harm in calling it qualitatively differ- 
ent, But if we mean by it a mode of knowledge that is completely 
unknown to us, then it is not so. Pratyabhijfià is the immediate 

^^ knowledge of the Self. We ordinarily have the immediate knowl- 
edge of ourselves and pratyabhijfia differs from it not in the mode, 
nor in the thatness of the content, but it differs only in the whatness 
of the content. In pratyabhijfià one knows oneself as the all-perva- 
sive perfect Self (pürnàham or Siva). Of course it differs in mode 
from objective knowledge like the knowledge of the blue and yel- 
low. Blue (nila) and yellow (pita) are the classical examples of 
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objects like the chair and the table or the pitcher and the cloth. The 
blue and the yellow, or the chair and the table, are known as objec 

in the subject-object duality, whereas the self is known in a self-illu 
mined way (svayamprakaSa). As far as the mode is concerned, 
pratyabhijfia, although different from objective knowledge, is not 
different from the ordinary knowledge of the self. It differs only in 
the what of the content. In the ordinary knowledge of the self the 
what of the content (self) is pasutva or anutva (“the state of the per- 
son as limited self"), whereas in pratyabhijfià the what is Sivatva 
(“the state of the person as Siva or the Infinite”). | 

To regard oneself as different from what one really is, is igno- 
rance. We are really one with all, but we regard others as different 
from ourselves; this is ignorance. Ignorance essentially consists of — 
the distinction of the self from the rest of the world.!? This duality is 
possible only when we confine ourselves to a particular limited 
individuality or ego (anu). We are unmindful of our all-embracing 
and infinite or perfect nature and take ourselves to be limited, finite 
beings, different from others. This is an imperfect understanding of 
ourselves. Ignorance is just this imperfect understanding of our- 
selves (apürnakhyáti). 

If ignorance is to cut oneself off from the rest of the whole, then 
Јћапа ("knowledge") is to embrace all within oneself, to regard 
oneself as one with all (sarvatma). When we become one with all, 
then we realize our infinite or perfect nature. This is the perfect 
understanding of ourselves, or knowledge, which is contradistin- 
guished from ignorance, or the imperfect understanding of oneself. 

One may again ask here, how are we to understand our oneness 
with the all? We are physically different from others — how can 
this hard truth be obliterated? And if there is a state of conscious- 
ness where this unity is achieved, can it be shown to be there in 
actual experience? The answer is that this unity is quite apprehensi- 
ble even by our common understanding. We can apprehend this 
unity in the experience of love. In love the duality vanishes, we 
become one with the person whom we love. And the deeper we 
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enter into love, the more we realize this unity. Experience of love is 
| the knowledge of unity. Of course our common experience of love 
is imperfect; normally we do not achieve it in its completeness. But 
it can be logically stretched to its fullness; we can conceive of a per- 
fect and complete state of love where the duality has completely 
vanished. This could be the state of pratyabhijfia. Spiritually speak- 
ing, ignorance is nothing but selfishness or egoism, and jfiana is 
selflessness or love. Pratyabhijfià is nothing but the perfect all- 
embracing love. The Upanisads also speak of this unity with all.?° 


THE MODE AND CONTENT OF PRATYABHIJNA 


We have already seen that НИНА (pratyabhijfia) is a 
kind of knowledge. Now let us see what the mode or form of this 
knowledge is and what its content is. The mode of this knowledge is 

7 immediate or intuitive. This knowledge is that of the Self, and we 
know the Self directly or immediately, not through some mediation. 
Moreover the most remarkable thing is that here the knower and the 

known аге one. The unity of the knower and the known is possible} 
only in the case of the Self. One knows oneself. But again, one does 
not know oneself in the subject-object mode of knowing as the 
Nyàya maintains. Here the position of Kashmir Saivism is com- 
pletely one with Advaita Vedanta.?! The Self is not the object of 
one's knowing as the table and the chair are; one knows oneself in a 

elf-illumined (svayamprakasa) way. The analogy of light is quite 
appropriate here. The light illumines objects and also illumines 
itself. But the mode of illumining itself is different from the mode 
of illumining the table. The light falls on the table and thus illu- 
mines it in the objective mode — the light is the subject and the 
table the object. But in order to illumine itself, the light does not 
turn back and fall upon itself. It does not make itself its object but is 
self-illumined. One need not bring another light to see that light. 

\ Similarly the Self does not make itself its own object but is self-illu- 

\ mined (svayamprakasa). 
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What is the content of pratyabhijfia knowledge? Obviously the 
content is the Self Itself. Pratyabhijfiáis a case of Self-knowledge or — 
Self-realization (átma-pratyabhijfia). Thus it is the immediate or 
intuitive experience of the Self. But there is a question here. One 
already has the immediate or intuitive experience of oneself, and 
there is nothing extra-ordinary about it. So how does pratyabhijfia 
differ from the ordinary experience of the Self? In respect to the 
mode of knowing, pratyabhijfia does not differ from the ordinary 
experience of the Self. It also does not differ as far as the content is 
concerned, for one “sees” the same Self. The difference occurs in 
the reality of the content. In pratyabhijfia we experience the Self at a | 
deeper level, where everything is included within the Self. The ordi- 
nary experience is that of the lower self — the surface or false self 
— that is called pasu. Pratyabhijfia is the experience of the Higher— 
Self — the Deeper or Real Self — that is called Siva. The deeper we 
enter into the Self, the more we realize the external world as the} ^ 
reflection of the Self. There is a point where the entire multiplicity 
of the world becomes one with the Self. This is the state of the Self 
in perfect unity with all (pürnàhantà). It is the state of perfect free- 
dom and bliss. We may call it mystic in the sense of being elusive to . 
sense experience and discursive thought. But it is not mystic in the 
sense of being occult, for it is perfectly natural. The only difference 
is that it is the experience of the higher or deeper nature. 

Since in Kashmir Saivism the Self is the only Reality, pratyab+ 
hijfià can also be called the knowledge of Reality. Kashmir Saivism 
is an absolute idealism. According to it, all that exists is the 
Absolute Self (Siva). The entire world is a self-projection of the 
Self. So when one knows the Self through pratyabhijfia, one also 
knows the world as the projection (abhasa) or reflection (pratibimba) 
of oneself. Reality is nothing but the Self in its entirety. Therefore 
knowledge of the Self is the knowledge of the entire Reality. One 
who attains Self-realization (atma-pratyabhijfia) becomes the 
knower of Reality and is called the “seer” of Reality (tattva-drasta 
or satya-drasta). The point is that pratyabhijfíà is not only the 
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knowledge of the Self, but it is also the knowledge of Reality, as the 
Self includes all of Reality within itself. 

A very significant question can be asked here, how can we be 
sure that what we take to be the recognition of the Self is really so? 
What is the guarantee that an experience is really pratyabhijfia? In 
answer we could say that pratyabhijfíà is a state of clear conscious- 
ness, even clearer than that associated with the reasoning faculty. If 
we ask what is the guarantee for reason, the answer would be that 
reason is its own guarantee. Reason is self-evident; it does not 
require any other thing to prove it. Reason judges and proves other 
things; it itself is self-proved. But what is this reason? Reason is 

^" &lear. consciousness and nothing else. It is consciousness that works 
in the form of reason. And if consciousness operates as clear reason, 
it is quite possible that consciousness works as even clearer reason 
in the state of pratyabhijfia. 

The same consciousness that works in reason also works in 
pratyabhijfià, where it works even more clearly, as it is freed from 
impurities. Impurity (mala) serves as an obstruction to the clarity of 
consciousness. The greater the freedom from impurity, the clearer 
the consciousness is. Pratyabhijfia, which is a state of consciousness 
free from impurity, thus has clearer reason or understanding. 
Therefore, if reason is self-evident and requires no proof, this is even 
more true of pratyabhijfià. That is why those who attain pratyabhijfla 
have no doubt about it, 

In the animal, the same consciousness is present but it is much 
more obstructed than in the case of human beings, and so its reason 
or understanding is not as clear as that of human beings. Similarly, 

- consciousness or reason in ordinary human beings may be less clear 
than that of liberated persons who have átma-pratyabhijfià (“Self- 
recognition” or ‘‘Self-realization”). The point is that pratyabhijfia - 
knowledge is by no means inferior to ordinary reason in terms of 
self-evidence and guarantee; it may even be superior in this respect. 

This refers to the pratibhà theory of the Tantric tradition of 
Abhinavagupta, which we have already discussed. Here it must 
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suffice to say that pratibha is the opposite of acquired knowledge; it 
is self-present or self-evolved. Reason too is pratibha, as the faculty 
of reason is not acquired but self-evolved from within; it is naturall y 
present in man. The clarity and self-evidence that reason carries is 
not earned, learned, or acquired, but is inborn, innate, or pratibha 
(“pertaining to pratibhà "). We may have to make an effort in puri- 
fying the consciousness for clearing the path for pratibha to flow — 
that is a different matter. But the pratibha knowledge comes auto- 
matically or intuitively. The effort is in clearing the path for prati- 
bhà, not in bringing or fetching it; pratibhà flows automatically 
when the path is clear. 

The object of mentioning the pratibhà theory is to point out that 
pratyabhijfia-knowledge is really pratibha knowledge, which brings 
with itself its evidence, clarity, and proof. Just as mathematical or 
logical knowledge, which is pratibha knowledge, brings its evi- 
dence and clarity, so also does pratyabhijfia-knowledge. 

Apart from being self-evident, pratyabhijfia has other benign 
characteristics also. The person of Self-realization (Self-recogni- 
tion), in the Indian tradition, is called a jfiàni (“wise опе”). Here 
jfiána ("knowledge") is used not in the sense of ordinary knowledge 
about the things of the world, but knowledge of the profound spiri- . 
tual truths of life, Moreover jffana includes practical living with 
spiritual qualities. For example, one who is selfish and exploits oth- 
ers, being ignorant of the truth that the “others” are not really other 
to him or her, is called ajfia ("ignorant"), and one who feels one’s 
unity with all and loves all is said to be jfani (“wise”). The reason 
the benign qualities of practical living are included in ЈӢапа 
("knowledge") is that the laws of life, or the laws of nature, are in 
favor of goodness and purity of heart. The wise person knows that 
опе can be happy only when one is good and pure. Therefore the 
wise cannot become bad. There is a lot of truth in the Socratic dic- 
tum that knowledge is virtue. — 

Jfiani thus means both (a) one who knows the profound ethico- 
spiritual laws of life, and (b) one who lives the life of goodness and 
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purity and has attained the state of universal love. This is the state of 
spiritual enlightenment. Spirituality consists in abolishing the self- 
ish distinction between oneself and others; the dichotomy between 
the good of oneself and the good of others is gone, as happens in the 
state of true love. It is called spiritual because such is the very real 
nature of the Spirit (the Self or Consciousness); the Spirit is natu- 
rally endowed with such benign characteristics. Atma-pratyabhijfia 


enlightened and exalted consciousness. 

The most significant point in the concept of pratyabhijfà is that 
| the state of consciousness that is to be attained is already naturally 
| there. It does not have to be created afresh; it is only veiled or cov- 

л ered by maya 23 and we are thus not able to recognize it even when 

| we see it (drstepyanupalaksite).?^ Pratyabhijfíàis a process of uncov- 

| | ering or “‘dis-covering” (ауіѕкагапа).2° As such, it is a question of 
going back to our original nature or “turning our eyes inward"?26 —— 
a reverse pratipa movement, so to speak.” The Self, which is full 

\ and perfect by its very nature, is revealed in all its richness when the 
“veil” is removed. 

The logic behind the above assertion is that we can easily 
become what we already potential are. If we are not already 
potentially perfect or divine, it will be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to become so. Fortunately our real nature, currently 
hidden from us, is already divine. Divinity is our birthright; we are 
natural heirs to the throne of divinity. So it is a question of regaining 

| what is already ours, becoming what we already are. 

Pratyabhijfia is knowledge that is obtained directly by oneself; 
the guru or scripture serves only as an aid in this matter. The state- 
ment of the guru or of scripture helps one turn one's attention to 

| one’s real identity and “see” the Self. Опе” real identity is not 
MI accepted on mere faith in the word of the guru or of scripture, but is 
realized for oneself. This can be said to be analogous to accepting the 
| correction in a mathematical sum made by a mathematics teacher. 
In contrast to the statements of a history teacher, which we cannot 


(Self-recognition or Self-realization) is a spiritual state — a state of | 
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verify for ourselves, the truth of what the mathematics teacher says 
can be verified by us, as the mathematical truth is self-evident and 
the teacher merely brings it to our attention. Similarly when the guru 
points out our real identity, we can see it for ourselves. This is beau- 
tifully illustrated in the allegorical anecdote of dasamastvamasi 
(“Thou art the tenth") given in the Upanisads. When the tenth idiot 
asks the wise man, “Where is the tenth?" the wise man in answer 
points out, Thou art the tenth!" Then the enlightened “idiot” is able 
to see for himself the truth that he is the tenth.?9 The point is that the 
guru or scripture helps turn ones attention to the Self, but the Self is 
known or experienced immediately or directly. 

Of course in the beginning stage, when our consciousness is 
obstructed and tainted with spiritual impurity we cannot know our- 
selves as Siva. In that stage we will have to accept the statement of 
the guru or scripture on faith as agama-pramàna. But when the 
obstruction is cleared by the practice of spiritual sadhana and exis-\ 
tential knowledge is attained, we will have the direct experience 
(anubhüti) of ourselves as Siva. Hearing from the teacher or scrip- 
ture is only the starting point; it is followed by contemplation (mati 
or manana) accompanied by practical sadhana (nididhyàsana), 
which finally leads to one's own experience (anubhüti or anubhava). 

It is possible that Self-recognition (pratyabhijfia) may also dawn 
by itself, without the help of a teacher or scripture. Abhinavagupta, 
in line with Tantric tradition, accepts this position. It is said that 
knowledge can come from three sources —~ from teacher, from 
scripture, and from oneself.?? Knowledge that comes automatically 
is called pratibha-jfiana. Abhinavagupta says that here one knows 
by oneself without depending upon scripture or teacher.?? Such а 
person is called samsiddha (“‘one who has attained Self-realization 
by oneself").?! Such self-discovered knowledge is called sarisid- 
dhika-jfiána.?? 

Advaita Vedanta seems to think that Self-knowledge can only 
come from scripture or the teacher; it cannot arise spontaneously. 
According to Advaita Vedanta, the individual soul has been groping 
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about in ignorance forever. Therefore how can the individual even 
know that it is in ignorance and that it really belongs to the world of 
light? To this, Kashmir Saivism would say that of course others are 
benefitted when an enlightened person shows the light. Further, this 
is generally how realization is brought about. But this does not 
mean that light can never arise from within by itself. In fact, most of 
the enlightened people who have shown light to others have them- 
selves attained light by their own efforts without the light’s being 
shown to them from some other source. Light can shine from within 
oneself if and when the consciousness is purified and the inclination 
to purify oneself can come both from without and from within. 
History shows that there have been enlightened persons who were 
self-enlightened. They attained enlightenment by themselves with- 
out any substantial help from an external guru. Buddha, Christ, 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa, Ramana Maharshi, Sri Aurobindo — 
all attained enlightenment by themselves, This does not mean that 
the guru has no importance. In fact, in Tantrism, the guru is of the 
utmost importance. But still, Tantrism does not rule out the possi- 
bility of self-enlightenment. In fact the real guru is within oneself. It 
is one's own higher Self. The external guru helps in recognizing 
this inner guru, The Buddha used to say, “Ве yourself your lamp" 
(attadio bhava or átmadipo bhava), “таке yourself your shelter” 
(attasaranà or átmasaranàh), “don’t take shelter in others" 
(nanyasaranah). 


PRATYABHIJNA IS THE DISSOLUTION OF THE EGO 


We have seen that pratyabhijfia is the knowledge or realization 
of the Cosmic “I” or Sivahood. It follows then that pratyabhijfia is 
virtually the dissolution of the ego. Ego is the consciousness of the 
individual “I” as different or separate from others. It confines one to 

a particular body and mind and is thus the principle of differentia- ` 
tion and limitation. It can easily be seen that the ego stands as an 
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obstruction to Siva-realization. In fact the ego is the greatest 
obstruction. Siva is the all-pervasive Self that is in perfect unity 
with all. Ego is just the opposite. It keeps one confined to a particu- 
lar individuality. As long as the ego persists, one cannot realize 
one's Sivahood. It is only when one breaks out of the ego shell that 
one becomes one with the all-pervasive Self. The wave cannot 
become one with the ocean unless it surrenders its individuality. 
Therefore to preserve ego and attain Sivahood is a contradiction in 
terms. One cannot feel unity with all if one is captivated in a partic- 
ular individuality. 

The dissolution of ego should not be understood as the annihila- 
tion of the Self or as existential suicide. Egolessness does not mean 
the disappearance of the Self; it only means the disappearance of 
the limited form of individuality that the Self has adopted. When the 
wave surrenders its individuality, what is lost is not water but the 
particular form and name that the water had adopted. The wave 
becomes the ocean. In fact, the wave was already one with the 
ocean; its wavehood was accidental. Once the accidental state is 
removed, the wave attains its real nature, which is ocean. Similarly 
the individual shakes off its limited finite individuality and 
becomes the infinite Siva. Or more correctly, the Self is already 
Siva, its individuality being an adopted covering that, once gone, 
allows the Self to shine in the pristine purity of its Sivahood. There- 
fore there is no question of committing suicide. What appears to be 
self-immolation is really self-enrichment or self-fulfillment. 

If pratyabhijfia is viewed as the dissolution of the ego, then it 
approaches the theistic conception of self-surrender. In theistic 
devotion (bhakti), the individual self (jiva) is required to surrender 
itself to God. But what is most significant in Tantric sadhana is not 
God but the act of surrender itself. There can be surrender even 
without conceiving of a God to whom to surrender. In that case sur- 
render is just the silencing or extinction (nirvana) of the ego. In 
Buddhism we find self-surrender or self-renunciation without 
God. This can be called the surrender of the path of knowledge 
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(jfiána-márga), analogous to the surrender of the path of devotion 
(bhakti-marga). 

The pratyabhijfia system of Kashmir Saivism does recognize 
the self-surrender of the path of devotion as genuinely beneficial. 
Other sádhanás are also accepted, as they indirectly tend towards 
the thinning of the ego. In fact, the degree of success of every sad- 
hanà depends upon the degree of the effacement of the ego it 
directly or indirectly brings about. 

It may be objected here that if there is no ego, then there is no 
person or Self. How can there be egoless personality or egoless 
Self? The ego is not a necessary characteristic of the Self. Ego is a 
relative condition that may or may not be present in the Self. When 
the Self is absolute and embraces all in its bosom, there is no ques- 
tion of ego there, for ego is only the limiting and differentiating fac- 
tor. Ego comes at the limited state of the Self called pasu or anu. Ego 
is required only when the Self has to differentiate itself from others. 
The ego limits Consciousness to one particular individuality and 
thereby cuts it off from the rest of the world, This produces the “self” 
with a small *s." But when the Self feels its unity with all, then the 
smaller self becomes the bigger Self and the ego is virtually gone. 


SIVA-PASU UNITY AS THE METAPHYSICAL 
GROUND OF PRATYABHIJNA 


It is logically appropriate, even logically necessary, that the 
concept of pratyabhijfid have as its metaphysical ground the con- 
cept of the unity of the individual and the Absolute. Tantra empha- 
sizes again and again that the individual is nothing but Siva; it is 
Siva who has adopted the form of the individual.?? If the individual 
is not already Siva, it can never becomc Siva. One cannot be 
“made” into Siva. The wave can completely become one with the 
ocean because it is nothing but water. A different object, say a ship 
made of iron and wood, may go into the fathomless depths of the 
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ocean. Yet it will not become one with it because it is made of a dif- 
ferent material; it is not water. A spark of fire, because it is essen- 
tially fire, can take the form of a conflagration and burn a whole 
village, but a pebble, no matter how much it is fanned and fueled, 
cannot burn at all, simply because it is not already fire. Similarly, the 
individual becomes completely one with Siva because substantially 
it is nothing but Siva or Consciousness. The individual is different 
from Siva only in that it has taken on a particular limited form, just as 
the wave is a particular limited form of the ocean. The moment the 
particular limited form is dissolved, the wave is completely one with 
the ocean and the individual is completely one with Siva. The same 
logic is found in the Upanisads, where the mahavakyas declare that 
the jivais Brahman. 

The pratyabhijfià philosophers go one step further in this 
regard. They say that the individual is not only substantially one - 
with Siva, but it also, even in its limited form, performs the same 
activities, on a smaller scale, that Siva Himself performs. They mean 
to say that the individual is a mini-Siva. Siva performs the five cos- 
mic actions (paficakrtyas) of creation, preservation, destruction, 
self-concealment (nigraha), and self-revelation, or grace (anugraha). 
The limited Siva, or the individual, performs all these functions 
with regard to its own world.*4 The individual creates its own imag- 
inary world when dreaming, sustains it for a time, and finally 
destroys it while waking up. It covers itself by assuming a new 
form, such as when acting in a drama, thereby apparently becoming 
something other than itself. Then it also uncovers itself and takes on 
its usual form. 

The logic behind conceiving of the individual as a mini-Siva is 
that if the individual is one with Siva, the individual must enjoy, at 
least on a limited scale, the freedom that Siva enjoys. Tantra empha- 
sizes the freedom of the individual simply to show its divine her- 
itage. The individual enacts or imitates the actions of Siva and 
exercises its freedom whenever possible. The free activities of the 
otherwise bound individual remind us of its real nature, which is 
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Sivahood or Freedom. The individual is just like a caged lion 
declaring its freedom and might by roaring within the cage and try- 
ing to break out of the bars that hold it. 


LEVELS OF PRATYABHIJNA 


Does Self-realization admit of degrees? Is it meaningful to say 
that A has more Self-realization than B? It can safely be said that 
there is no possibility of degrees of Self-realization, just as perfec- 
tion does not admit of degrees. Just as it is meaningless to speak of 
more perfect or less perfect — one is either perfect or imperfect — 
so there is no such thing as less or more Self-realization. Either one 
has recognized the Self, or one is ignorant. 

Still, it is possible to conceive of a hierarchy of those who aspire 
to the goal of Self-realization. The aspirants are like pilgrims jour- 
neying toward a shrine — at any given time some are far from the 
shrine, some near to it, some still nearer, and so on. In Self-realiza- 
tion, the hierarchy is based on one’s ability to break out of one’s ego 
and identify oneself with others. The more a person sees him- or her- 
self in others, the more he or she widens his or her identity and real- 
izes his or her true nature. It is not a question of identifying oneself 
with more persons or more things, but identifying oneself with 
others more deeply or intensely. Of course, the quantity is a factor; 
there is, finally, nobody and nothing that is not included in oneself. 
But the real question is how far one has penetrated the depth of unity. 

In spiritual progress, the Tantras mention a hierarchy of seven 
grades of souls that are called the seven knowers (ѕаріа-ргә тага). 
They аге pralayakala, sakala, vijfranakala, mantra, mantresvara, 
mantra-mahesvara, and Siva. The progress from the stage of 
pralayakala to that of Siva may be considered the evolution of the 
Self from a narrower to a wider and fuller identity. The Siva-pramata 
is the highest stage, where the identity is achieved in its fullness. 

The difference among the hierarchical stages of evolution of the 
soul can be understood in terms of purification of Self or removal of 
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spiritual impurity (mala). The more the impurity is removed, the 
brighter the light of Consciousness shines from within the Self. Just 
as the brightness of the light of the sun or the moon is proportionate 
to the clarity of the sky, so also the brilliance of Consciousness is 
proportionate to the degree of self-purification. 

Although Self-realization is the highest level of unity, it is 
implicitly present in all the lower stages. It is not that one experi- 
ences the joy of Self-realization only when one reaches the highest 
Stage; the current of joy starts trickling from the very first step one 
takes on the path of Self-realization, and the nearer one draws to the 
Self, the more deeply one experiences the bliss of the Self. 

It follows from the above discussion that there is some basis for 
admitting of a step by step approach to the deeper levels of our real- 
ity. Self-realization can be achieved in degrees. Even at the lowest 
level there is some degree of Self-realization, as the power of Con- 
sciousness (citi-Sakti or kundalini in the symbolic language of 
Tantric yoga) works in us in the form of the mental phenomena. 
Obviously, it is possible that in different people this Consciousness 
becomes manifest in varying degrees, either naturally or by the 
deliberate process of uncovering or unfolding the beauties of 
Consciousness. We can continue this process until we achieve the 
fullest manifestation of Consciousness — Self-realization, or spiri- 
tual attainment in the highest degree. 


РКАТҮАВНІЈМА AS THE GROUND OF 
ALL THE UPAYAS 


There is a related question — is Self-realization a means or an 
end? Sometimes Self-realization has been referred to as a means 
(pratyabhijfiopaya). But if we consider the problem in view of the 
entire treatment of Self-realization in the Tantric tradition, we will 
understand that it is said to be a means (upàya) just by convention. 
In fact, Self-realization is the end of all the sadhanàs. It stands at the 
highest reach. Self-realization is thus not a means to anything else; 
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it is an end in itself. It can be said to be an upaya only in the sense of 
being the ground of all the upayas. 

It should be noted here that in spiritual life the end and the 
means virtually become one. What is the end becomes the means 
for its own achievement. For example, the Self is the state of purity 
and goodness (Sivata), and the means for attaining the Self is to 
become pure and good. The Self is the state of universal love, and 
the means to realize the Self is to cultivate universal love. Similarly 
the Self is the state of egolessness, and the means for attaining this 
state is to surrender or dissolve the ego. If Self-realization is both 
the goal and the means to the goal, we can then realize the Self by 
becoming or practicing what the Self naturally is — unity, love, 
purity, goodness, egolessness, relaxation, peace, and so on. 

What does it mean for Self-realization to be the ground of all the 
upayas? It means that Self-realization is implicitly present in all the 
upàyas. This further means that the success of every method depends 
upon its capacity to effect Self-realization by dissolving the ego- 
sense. It should also be borne in mind that Self-realization cannot be 
effected as a new creation, as it is not the effect of a cause — it 
` dawns of its own accord when the way is cleared. Sadhané effects 
Self-realization in that it lets Self-realization shine by clearing the 
ground. A sadhana is effective because it brings the light of 
Consciousness to the fore by purifying the self and thereby uncov- 
ering the light of the Self. And Self-realization means nothing but 
the unfolding or uncovering of the hidden Self. Self-realization is 
thus not one of the means (upáyas); it is the upaya, as it is the under- 
lying reality of all the upayas. 


THE RELEVANCE OF BHAKTI IN PRATYABHUNA 


A question may be asked, if the individual is one with Siva or 
God, is it possible to talk meaningfully of bhakti, which presup- 
poses a difference or duality between the devotee (bhakta) and 
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God? The answer is yes, as long as the individual retains its individ- 
ualized consciousness and is thus differentiated from cosmic 
Consciousness, Siva. When Siva becomes the pasu, Siva is not lost. 
Siva remains Siva and also becomes the pasu. When the pasuexists, 
Siva also exists in His own right. The pasu is like the wave to Siva’s 
ocean. It is perfectly meaningful to talk of bhakti, for the individual 
is different from Siva just as the wave is different from the ocean, 
although in essence the two are one. This position is clearly envis- 
aged by Utpaladeva in his Sivastotravali. 

This position is appreciated also by the Advaitin, who is the 
champion advocate of Brahma-jiva unity. There is a lot of wisdom 
in the famous verse ascribed to Sankara, which is addressed to Gad: 
“Though the difference between you and me does not exist at all, yet 
it is true that I am yours and not that you are mine; just as the wave 
belongs to the ocean and not that the ocean belongs to the wave."35 

If bhakti presupposes difference, it also presupposes unity. 
There can be no bhakti without unity; there can be no love and no 
devotional relationship between two substantially different per- 
sons. In fact, what is required in bhakti is a real unity and аг appar- 
ent difference between the devotee and God, which is quite possible 
in the Absolutist position. The object of love or devotion must 
really be one with the devotee and yet somehow different from him 
or her. The Absolutist analogies of the wave in the ocean and the 
spark (sphulinga) of the fire conform with this idea, for the wave, or 
the spark, is both one with the ocean, or the fire, and different as 
well. The difference persists as long as the bhakta does not attain 
Self-realization by shaking off his or her individuality. The culmi- 
nation of bhaktiis the merger of the devotee in God. 

Thus, although one is Siva or Siva is one’s self, yet it is mean- 
ingful to say that one is the lower self and Siva is the higher Self, 
Siva being the self of all selves (ѕагудіта or visvatma), just as the 
ocean is to its waves. The difference between the higher Self 
(Bhagavana) and the lower self (bhakta) persists only as long as the 
lower self is the individualized soul (pasu). In the final stage the 
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lower self must merge into the higher Self and become completely 
one with It, just as the wave, by merging into the ocean, becomes 
completely one with it. Thus bhakti, which means surrendering or 
merging one's ego into the Lord, is enoimously helpful in attaining 
Self-realization. 


PRATYABHURA (*SELF-RECOGNITION") AND 
APAROKSANUBHUTI (“DIRECT EXPERIENCE") 


It would not be out of place to mention the comparative similar- 
ity between the Self-recognition (pratyabhijfia) of Kashmir Saivism 
and the intuitive experience (aparoksanubhiti) of Advaita Vedanta. 
In mode and also in content the two are one. The content of Advaita 
Vedànta's immediate or intuitive experience is the Self. One knows 
Brahman as oneself. One knows Brahman by being Brahman.?6 In 
fact the individual is already Brahman, though veiled by ignorance 
or maya. And the intuitive experience of Advaita Vedanta is just the 
uncovering of this veil, thereby realizing that one is Brahman. 

When the Upanisads declare, “That thou art,” “I am Brahman,” 
or “This self is Brahman,” they are actually referring to pratyab- 
hijfia. We are ignorant of our real identity, and the Upanisads dis- 
close the same to us. The analogy of “Thou art the tenth" means the 
same. This saying, however, also suggests the mode of knowing, 
which is immediate (aparoksa) experience (anubhüti). 

The difference between the Self-realization of Kashmir Saivism 
and the immediate intuitive experience of Advaita Vedanta lies in 
the conception of the real nature of the Self at the ultimate level” — 
the Self that is the content of this experience. According to Advaita 
Vedanta, the ultimate Self is inactive (niskriya), for all activity 
belongs to the lower principle, maya, which is false. The Self is also 
devoid of Self-consciousness. But according to the Pratyabhijííà 
system, Sakti, or dynamism, is the very nature of the Self (saktirüpa). 
The Self is also Self-conscious. 
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If Self-recognition (pratyabhijfa) and direct experience 
(aparoksanubhiti) are virtually the same, does the usage of the word 
pratyabhijfia have some advantage over the word aparoksanubhüti? 
Pratyabhijfia suggests the content of experience in question — the 
emphasis is on what one knows. Aparoksanubhüti does not suggest 
any such content. But aparoksanubhiti has an advantage over 
pratyabhijfia in that it suggests the mode of the experience in ques- 
tion — the way in which one knows oneself is immediate (aparoksa). 
The word pratyabhijfia gives no clue to the mode. The two words аге 
thus mutually complementary, one suggesting the mode of the 
experience, the other its content. 

There is another point of difference between the Pratyabhijfia 
system and Advaita Vedanta in this context. The Pratyabhijfia view 
emphasizes what one is, while the Advaita view emphasizes what 
one is not. The “1 am Brahman” message of the Upanisads was, 
later on in the Advaitin's analysis, converted into the position that 
one is not the body, and so on. It was understood that unless one 
negates oneself as the body, mind, and so on, one cannot reach 
Brahman, because the false identification with the not-self is an 
obstruction to Brahman. Therefore, the question is one of uncover- 
ing or removing the obstruction. The Pratyabhijfia view, on the 
other hand, emphasizes that one is Siva. Unless one knows oneself 
as Siva, one cannot dissociate oneself from the body, and so on. 
Thus we see that while the Pratyabhijfia approach points to one's 
real nature, the Advaita view points to the extrinsic elements with 
which one has falsely identified oneself. The two approaches are 
therefore complementary. 


8 


Bondage and Liberation 


THE MEANING OF BONDAGE 


In the concept of liberation (moksa) two things are implied or 
logically presupposed.! First, there is a self, or soul, which attains 
moksa.” Second; this soul, or self, is in bondage, for only a bound 
person can become free. Moksa presupposes bondage. 

We have already seen that Kashmir Saivism accepts the exis- 
tence of the self, evident as the doer (kartā) and knower (jfráta).? It is 
further maintained that this self is in bondage^ and so it is not able to 
enjoy its real nature. Before we can understand moksa, it is neces- 
sary to know the nature of bondage. 

Bondage is ignorance (ajfiana) — ignorance of one’s real nature. 
This ignorance is of two types—bauddha and paurusa.> The word 
ajfiana although literally meaning “absence of knowledge,” is used 
in the sense of "'illusion," not the absence of knowledge but wrong 
knowledge. Wrong knowledge means incomplete or imperfect knowl- 
edge (apürna-jflána, or apūrna-khyāti)í — the incomplete knowl- 
edge of reality." i 
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A question may be asked here, even if ignorance is understood 
as wrong knowledge, how does this ignorance bind a person? Is 
ignorance so powerful that it can work existential change in a per- 
son to the extent that one becomes a different — changes from Siva 
to pasu? The answer is yes. The power of ignorance to bring about 
change in the personality is evident in the dream state. When a king 
in a dream finds himself deprived of his kingdom and roaming as a 
beggar suffering from hunger and so on, no real physical change has 
occurred. What has happened is that there is something wrong in the 
king's mind. He takes himself to be a suffering beggar, and he does 
suffer in the dream but when the king wakes up, and his mind is cor- 
rected, he changes back from the beggar to the king. 

The wrong apprehension changes reality, for all practical pur- 
poses. The proverb *'as we think so we are" can be understood all 
the more clearly in an idealistic system like Kashmir Saivism, 
where consciousness; or thought, itself is the reality. There is not 
much difference between imagination and reality. This is the 
dynamic at work when a yogin effects physical change with the 
power of thought (mantra). 

We are a bound soul because we mistake ourselves for a bound 
soul. But of course, this is not an intellectual misapprehension 
(bauddha ajfiana), but an existential one (paurusa ajfíana) — as 
occurs in a dream. Dream ignorance is not mere intellectual igno- 
rance. But at the same time, the change in the dream is not a physi- 
cal change; it is just a change in the mental state or consciousness. 
So although there is a virtual change of personality in the dream, it 
is just due to ignorance, which is related to the mind, not matter. 

It should also be noted that the bondage of consciousness can- 
not be of the material type; it can only be of the mental type. The 
nature of ignorance (illusion) is wrong thinking or wrong knowing. 
In this sense, the bondage of consciousness is not a “real” or “‘mate- 
rial" bondage; it is bondage in the form of wrong thinking. Of 
course, the language used to express bondage is the language of mat- 
ter. “Bondage,” “covering,” “obstruction,” “dirt,” (mala) — these 
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are all terms that apply to the material world, symbolically applied 
to Consciousness in order to denote spiritual impurity. And the spir- 
itual impurity itself is merely wrong thinking, which is the charac- 
teristic of a deluded mind. 

It is clear that bondage is ignorance or wrong knowledge, but 
what is the nature of this wrong knowledge? The answer is “duality” 
(dvaita-pratha) — the sense of duality or otherness — the sense that 
the people and objects of the world are different from or other than 
oneself. Abhinavagupta says that the sense of duality is the real 
ignorance, and it is this that really binds. Non-duality is the aware- 
ness that all are oneself or belong to one; it is the sense of one’s 
unity with all,? the state of universal love. What differentiates one 
from the totality is the ego, which is the sense of being limited to 
one particular individuality, which one calls “те.” Ego results in 
taking one’s own person alone to be oneself and seeing the rest of 
the world as “other.” This is another name for selfishness. This is 
the ignorance or illusion that binds. It is like the case of the mother 
who, by an unfortunate turn of events, was separated from her chil- 
dren. When her children are at last brought before her, she does not 
know that they are her own children and takes them to be "other" 
than her. The great discovery made by the Tantric and Upanisadic 
seers is that the entire universe is one with the Self, oneself, but 
ignorance keeps us unaware of this all-fulfilling truth. 


THE CONCEPT OF MALA (“IMPURITY”) 


It becomes clear from the above treatment of ignorance that 
ignorance is not a negative state but is something positive — a posi- 
tive state of wrong knowledge. Wrong knowledge is itself really a 
state of spiritual impurity (asuddhi).!° Since it is positive impurity, 
ignorance is called dirt (mala).!! Mala is a term of the physical 
world, literally meaning “dirt” or “filth.” Applied to conscious- 
ness, it means spiritual or mental impurity. It is the impurity with 
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M which consciousness, in its present state (the state of the bound indi- 
vidual) is tainted. 

Since the impurity obscures Consciousness (the Self) from 
sight, it is called "darkness" (timira or tamas)." Since the impurity | 
covers or veils Consciousness, it is called “covering” or “veil” | 
(Яуагапа or ācchādana);” it is like a curtain or cloak (kaficuka) that 
veils the real nature of the Self.!^ Since the impurity prevents the 
light of the Self from coming to the fore, it is called "obstruction" 
(avarodha). Since it binds consciousness, it is called "bondage" 
(bandha)'5 or “fetters” (argalà). 

At this point it would be relevant to consider the question How 
is impurity (mala), which is bondage, related to $iva?!6 From the 
point of view of Siva, bondage is the free sportive activity (krida or | 
lil) of Siva — the sport of limiting oneself. Siva's very desire to 
freely limit or cover Himself is itself the impurity." | 

| In the Tantric tradition, impurity is of three types: (a) ánava 

mala, (b) mayiya mala, and (c) karma mala. All three types of impu- 

| | rity are the products of maya,'® the limiting or covering principle. 
| 


All three should thus be called mayiya malas. But the name mayiya 
is given to the one particular mala that consists of seeing difference 
or otherness from oneself. Abhinavagupta is aware of this linguistic 
discrepancy, and he writes “the name màyiya given to the impurity 
| of seeing difference is just a name; all three malas are also mayiya 
| by virtue of being the products of māyā.” "° 
| | Anava mala means the identification of Consciousness with a 
|. limited individuality. Limited individuality is technically called 
| “ego.” Anavais thus the sense of ego. The word апауа is the adjec- 
| tive of anu, which means the limited soul. Anu also means “the 
| small.” Here anu is taken not in the sense of being small in size, but 
| | in the sense of being limited or finite. 
| Since finitude or limitation means imperfection, ánava means 


| 
| the sense of being imperfect (apürnam-manyata).?? It should be 
| noted here that Absolute Consciousness (Siva) has not really 


become limited, what has happened is that the individual soul (anu 
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or pasu), mistakes itself for a limited or imperfect being. This is like 
what happens in a dream. A king, when he becomes a beggar in a 
dream, does not really become the beggar; he mistakenly thinks he 
has become a beggar, as his mind is under an illusion. But this mis- 
apprehension of his real nature is such that it brings about a virtual 
change in his existence, and he is a beggar for all practical purposes, 
as long as the dream persists. Similarly, the individual (anu), which 
is really the perfect Siva, mistakes itself for a limited person.?! and 
this misapprehension turns it into a limited person for all practical 
purposes. This is the power of ignorance (ajfiana). The same is true 
of the other impurities (malas) also. 

Furthermore, the individual (anu) takes itself to be imperfect 
because, although its real nature is the ubiquitous Self, it feels iden- 
tified with an individuality that has its natural limitations. The indi- 
vidual becomes finite and therefore imperfect. As a result it feels 
lack or want in itself, which in turn creates hankering (Jolika)?? in it 
for the desired but unacquired things. 1 

In the [svara-pratyabhijfia-karika, Utpaladeva says that the 
ánava can be understood in two ways: (a) "There is no freedom of 
Consciousness," and (b) “There is no consciousness of freedom.” 
Both of these predicaments are due to the loss of one's real nature, 
which is Absolute Consciousness ог Siva.?? Freedom (svatantrya), 
which means the absence of all limitation and therefore also means 
perfection, is thé very nature of Pure Consciousness. This freedom 
of Consciousness is lost in the state of дпауа — Consciousness 
becomes bound or limited. Anavacan thus be understood as the loss 
of the freedom of Consciousness. Second, in ànava, one is not 
aware of this freedom (perfection) that is one's real nature. The 
freedom (perfection) already exists, but one does not recognize it. 
These two predicaments of the soul — namely the loss of the free- 
dom of Consciousness and the non-cognition of this freedom — 
occur simultaneously and function in vicious reciprocity. It is like 
the case of the rope-snake illusion when one sees the snake because 
one does not see the rope, and one does not see the rope because one 
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sees the snake in its place. In ánava, one is not aware of one's real 
nature because one's real nature is not at the fore, and one's real 
nature is not at the fore because one is not aware of it. Reality and 
the awareness of reality are reciprocal. 

Anava is the principal mala, as it holds all the other malas 
within it. It is the primordial mala that gives rise to the other two 
malas. The first thing that maya does is make the all-ubiquitous 
Consciousness a limited person (anu), which offers the necessary 
ground or cause for the creation of the ego sense. This ego sense is 
the main obstruction to the realization of the Self. To use an anal- 
ogy, the wave is separated from the ocean because it has taken an 
individuality, otherwise it is nothing but water or the ocean. The 
wave cannot become the ocean as long as it maintains its individu- 
ality. Itis only when the wave loses its individuality that it becomes 
completely one with the ocean. The water has taken a particular 
form (rüpa) and the name (nama) “wave” is given to it. The name- 
less and formless water has taken a particular name and form 
(nàma-rüpa). But what is the status of this nàma-rüpa? It is not a 
reality, for the reality is water. The moment the wave subsides, it 
becomes what it really is — pure water. Similarly, the ego is a 
nàma-rüpa that the Self (Consciousness) has taken on, and the 
moment this condition subsides, the individual consciousness 
merges into the ocean of the universal Consciousness. Whether the 
renunciation of the ego should be considered a case of suicide or 
one of self-fulfillment will be determined later. 

Even in practical life we find that ego is the root cause of all 
evil. Ego and selfishness are two sides of the same coin. Ego is like 
a post upon which all the evil qualities hang. When this post of ego 
falls, all the evil falls too. We also find in practical life that the more 
the ego of a person is thinned or dissolved, the more the peace, 
power, beauty, illumination, and joy of the Inner Self flows in him 
or her and the more self-fulfillment the person feels. 

The treatment of the ego that I have presented may suggest that 
since ego is the cause of evil and since itis Siva who has created the 
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ego, it is Siva, and not the individual, who is responsible for the evil. 
But it would be a naive understanding of Absolutism to think that 
everything that we find on earth is a creation of God (Siva). Human- 
ity can also create many things of its own accord, as humans are not 
robots but beings possessed of free will. The vanity or egoism that 
goes with selfishness is entirely the creation of the individual 
(pasu), and therefore egoism is the responsibility of humanity. The 
egoism that is the actual cause of evil is different from the natural 
ego that attends the limited individuality created by Siva through 
His power of ignorance. The natural ego is simply the knowledge of 
oneself as an individual different from others. This metaphysical or 
natural ego differs from the egoism (abhimàna) that is responsible 
for evil, which is the creation of the pasu, not of Siva. When, for 
example, one asks a person, *Who are you?" the person replies, gil 
am so and so." What is at work here is the natural ego, which is 
really harmless and without which our behavior (vyavahara) in the 
world is not possible. But when the person takes the credit for some- 
thing, or imposes his or her will on others, this is the actual ego that 
causes evil. This natural ego, or the sense of limited individuality, 
may indirectly serve as a cause of the egoism in question. It may 
even be a necessary cause of it, for there can be no egoism without 
the sense of limited individuality, but it is not the sufficient cause, 
for it cannot itself create egoity. Egoism is the creation of our own 
free will. Siva has created individuality, through the agency of 
ignorance, for the joyful pursuits of life. It is a sportive activity not 
only on the part of Siva; it is meant for sport even on the part of the 
pasu, as is evident in the example of a child. Individuality becomes 
a cause for evil only when we add egoism to it. Egoism is perhaps 
the only thing that is entirely the creation of humanity — it further 
creates al) the evil of the world. 

Ego functions in two ways — the cognitive and the conative. 
When we take credit for the powers that are really not ours, as all 
powers belong to God or Nature, then this is a case of wrong under- 
standing. This may be called the cognitive ego. When we try to 
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impose ourselves on others or insist that our will be done, this too is 
ego. Since this ego involves willing or activity, this can be called 
the conative ego. 

Mayiya mala means the sense of duality or difference — the 
false sense that one is different or separate from the rest of the world 
or that one's fellow beings are “other” than oneself.?^ The word 
тауїуа is the adjective form of maya; it means the impurity pertain- 
ing to maya. The chief characteristic of maya is that it creates the 
sense of difference, or duality, and mayiya knowledge would thus be 
the knowledge of duality.?5 Since maya mainly consists of the sense 
of duality, the impurity (mala) of seeing difference is termed mayiya. 

Mayiya mala presupposes ànava mala, for there can be no appre- 
hension of difference (bheda) unless one is limited to a particular 
individuality. When one becomes limited to one individuality, that 
means one becomes separated or cut off from the rest of the world. 
Spinoza has said that determination means negation (determinatio 
est negatio). To determine a thing means to limit that thing to a par- 
ticular characteristic — the characteristic determined — and there- 
fore to isolate or separate it from others. For example, when we 
determine the word "this" by saying “this is a table," we are actually 
limiting the word “this” to the table. This means that now “this” is 
the table alone; it is not the chair, not the stool, and so on. By deter- 
mining or limiting "this" to the table, we are actually negating it 
from referring to the rest of the world. Similarly, when one is limited 
to one individuality, one is cut off from the totality; one cannot be 
all. The sense of difference is the result of the limitation to one indi- 
viduality. Mayiya malais a result of anava mala. 

It is not difficult to understand why the sense of difference is an 
impurity (mala). Whatever obstructs our real nature, or takes us 
away from our real nature, is impurity. Our real nature is pure and 
perfect, and whatever defiles it, or makes it impure, is mala (“impu- 
rity"). In our real nature we are one with all, which is a state of 
supreme bliss. But the sense each of us has that he or she is just a 
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limited personality, and not all, obscures our nature and causes our 
purity and bliss to disappear. 

The word karma is the adjective of karma, and thus karma mala 
means the impurity pertaining to karma (“action”). Karma is volun- 
tary action that we perform by exerting our will and that arises out 
of the sense of want or lack in us. This is in contrast to kriya, which 
is the spontaneous, natural, or automatic flow of activity that natu- 
rally arises out of the fullness of bliss, not out of some want or lack. 
Since karma is voluntary action that we perform by exerting our 
will, it falls in the ethical realm of good and bad, or virtue and vice 
(punya and papa), involving the reaping of moral fruit generated 
by karma. 

Karma thus has two important characteristics — (a) it arises out 
of the sense of lack or want, and (b) it is voluntary action performed 
by exerting the will. It is obvious that karma is possible only when 
one is in the state of imperfection, which in turn is possible only 
when one is ignorant (ajfidna) of one’s real nature, which is the per- 
fect Self. Thus karma is action done in the state of ignorance. In his 
Isvarapratyabhijfia-karika, Utpaladeva describes karma mala as 
the action done when the doer is ignorant of his real nature (kartari 
abodhe).”° Commenting on this in his Vimarsini, Abhinavagupta 
says, "Karma mala comes when the doer is in the state of ignorance 
and imperfection, has the sense of duality, and performs action in 
the form of virtue and vice (dharmadharma), which leads to birth 
and reaping the fruit of actions."? Since one has to reap the fruits 
of one’s actions, according to the Law of Karma, one has to take a 
new birth, and thus karma is the cause of the changing world of 
birth and death (sarisára).?? The variety of existence is said to be 
due to karma.?9 

It is obvious that, like mayiya mala, karma mala arises out of the 
principal mala anava. Anava is the sense of imperfection.?? When 
due to длауа, one becomes limited and imperfect, one naturally 
feels want or lack in oneself, and in order to fulfill that lack or want, 
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one performs action. If one is already full — that is, all one’s desires 
are fulfilled and one needs nothing — then what is the sense of per- 
forming action? One can perform action (karma) only in order to 
fulfill some lack; but if there is no lack or want, why should one per- 
form action at all? Karma mala, which pertains to the performance 
of action (karma), originates from ánava mala;?! in this sense ánava 
is again the principal mala.?? 

In the state of perfection, although karma, or voluntary effortful 
action, is not possible, kriya, or spontaneous activity arising out of 
fullness as the free and natural overflow of bliss, is very much pos- 
sible. Moreover kriyà, unlike karma, does not create bondage, as 
kriyais a natural and spontaneous flow of activity that is beyond the 
ethical categories of “good” спа “bad.” 

Why should karma be bondage? All the systems of Indian phi- 
losophy consider karma to be bondage for the soul and detrimental 
to the attainment of moksa. If we understand the nature of karma 
and the nature of moksa, and also understand the distinction of 
karma from kriyá, we will see that karma and moksa are opposites, 
whereas kriyà and moksa go together. Karma becomes bondage for 
two reasons. First, karma takes us away from the inner Self. To 
express it allegorically, when one performs karma, one moves for- 
ward and does not relax in oneself. However, the Self is not forward, 
but backward as the inner ground of oneself; therefore, Self-realiza- 
tion is a matter of going back or withdrawing, not of moving for- 
ward. To use an analogy, suppose one is climbing up a rope hanging 
from the ceiling — this is action (karma), and this action will lead 
one toward the ceiling. But further suppose that one's aim is not to 
go to the ceiling but to the ground, then what should one do? One 
should not make the effort of climbing, for it will take one further 
away from the ground; rather one should undo what one is already 
doing — one should loosen one's grip on the rope so that one falls 
down to the ground automatically. Moksa, or Self-realization, is a 
matter of “falling down to the ground”; it isa question of withdraw- 
ing or receding, not moving forward or climbing up. 
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Action is primarily mental; it arises in the mind in the form of 
will and physical activity follows. When we perform action, the 
mind is not resting within ourselves but is moving outside of our- 
selves. In the language of yoga, action is tension, for the mind, 
while performing action, is not at rest but is exerting itself. But 
moksais a state of relaxation, as opposed to action, which is a state 
of tension. Moksa is the state of being seated in or taking rest in 
Oneself (atma-visranti). All the yogic forms of meditation consist 
of withdrawing into oneself by non-doing or non-thinking. When 
the mind is thinking or doing, it is switching outside; meditation is 
withdrawing inside — coming back to oneself. 

Of course, when we withdraw or relax, automatic creative 
activity flows through us of its own accord, for spontaneous activity 
is the very nature of Consciousness (the Self). According to the 
Tantric tradition, this type of activity is called kriya, not karma. 
This state of activity can be paradoxically described as the state of 
“actionless activity,” or “relaxed activity," where one is a doer and 
yet not a doer. The activity is not performed by exerting the will; it 
flows automatically. The karma yoga of the Gita is the same. It is 
not karma but kriyà. Karma is seen as bondage in the Gita, too.33 
Karma yoga lies in surrendering the will to the Lord (the Higher 
Self) and allowing the spontaneous activity of the Self to flow 
through oneself. This is the state of “‘actionless activity" or “activ- 
ity in relaxation,” where one is a doer and yet not a doer.34 

Kriya, although a form of activity, is a state of relaxation, 
because one does not do the action by exerting one’s will; one 
remains seated in the Self, and the action is automatically done. Or 
the action spontaneously flows while one is sitting silent, doing 
nothing. Thus karma, which takes us away from the Self, is 
bondage, while kriyà, which is action in a state of rest or relaxation, 
is not bondage. 

The other reason why karma is bondage, is that we are bound to 
reap the moral fruit of our actions, good or bad.35 Karma is what we 
perform voluntarily, so we are responsible for it. It falls in the moral 
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(ethical) category — it may be “good” or “Бай.”26 This binds us, as 
we are obliged to reap its fruit, both good and bad. If it is morally 
right action (dharma), it will result in pleasure or happiness; if it is 
sin (adharma), it will result in pain or suffering. And in order to be 
able to reap the fruits, we are forced by the Law of Karma into 
rebirth;?? this is how we become bound in the world of birth and 
death (sarnsára).? 

It is worth noting that both bad and good actions are binding to 
the soul. Even the good action, by virtue of being karma which 
takes us away from the Self, binds. That is why it is said that both 
good and bad actions are fetters that bind — bad action is an iron 
fetter, whereas good action is a fetter made of gold. Good action 
leads to heaven and bad action to hell, but both destinations are 
within our bound state. This is like living in a universal prison as a 
prisoner and being rewarded or punished for good or bad actions 
done within the prison life. Moksa however, is the attainment of our 
natural state of absolute freedom, which is also the state of freedom 
from the prison of birth and death. After attaining moksa one can still 
remain in the prison if one likes, not as a prisoner but as a free visitor 
or as an administrative officer of the prison. The prisoner, in order to 
be able to attain his or her freedom, must rise above both good and 
bad actions. That is why the Indian tradition maintains that one has 
to rise above both virtue and vice, truth and falsehood.?? 

Needless to say, the state of kriyd is the state of freedom — free- 
dom from prison, Kriya does not bind one to the prison, as it does 
not fall within the ethical category of right and wrong (dharma and 
adharma). Although naturally good, it is itself beyond goo і and 
bad. It can be termed “spiritual” activity as opposed to the activity 
that binds, which falls in the ethical category of good and bad. 
Spirituality preserves in itself the merits of morality and is free from 
the demerits, as we shall see later. 

Thus we see that дпауа mala, màyiya mala, and karma mala аге 
the three forms of impurity (mala) that bind the Self (Conscious- 
ness). All three are impurity because all obscure the Self, our real 
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nature, and keep us away from the Self. Freedom from impurity is 
equal to going back to our real nature, the freedom of the Self. 

If we look at the thirty-six categories of Creation accepted in 
Kashmir Saivism, we will find that the malas are not enumerated 
among them. The reason they are not placed within the categories is 
that they themselves are not the actual things (tattvas) that evolve 
from Reality; they are the results or consequences of the function of 
certain tattvas. Maya, together with the five sheaths (pafica-kaficuka) 
which evolve from her, is the tattva that evolves from Reality (Siva). 
Maya, the matrix of the Kaficukas, is also called kaficuka, and when 
added to the five kaficukas, it makes six sheaths (sad-kaficuka). It is 
the sad-kaficuka that causes the malas. When the sheath functions, 
the result is mala. Mala is a functional consequence of the kaficuka. 
This is the reason the malas аге not enumerated in the tattvas. 


THE MEANING OF MOKSA 


Moksa, or mukti, has two meanings — a negative meaning and 
a positive one. The negative meaning of moksa is the freedom from 
impurity (аўййпа ог тауа). This is suggested by the literal meaning 
of the word mukti. The word mukti, or moksa, literally means 
“release,” “freeing,” or *unbinding." As we have already seen, the 
soul is in bondage — the bondage of ignorance, or тауа — that 
obstructs the real nature of the soul. Moksais the release or freedora 
from the bondage of ignorance. The soul is bound by limitations 
and moksa is freedom from limitations. It is not that one becomes 
free from some limitations for some time under some conditions; 
one becomes free from all limitations for all time under all condi- 
tions. ^4 Moksais not relative freedom but absolute freedom. 

Since moksa is understood as release from something — igno- 
rance or impurity — it follows that moksa is a negative attainment. 
We lose something in moksa, but what do we gain? We gain our own 
real nature that was hitherto obstructed.*! When we clean a piece of 
cloth, cleaning is certainly a negative process — we separate the dirt 
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from the cloth and we do not add anything to the cloth. But the neg- 
ative process of cleaning leads to the positive attainment of the real 
nature of the cloth, which is clean in and of itself. We do not add 
cleanliness to the cloth. The cloth is clean by its very nature; that 
clean nature was only obstructed. Now that the dirt is removed, the 
cleanliness of the cloth comes to the fore. Or, to use another anal- 
ogy, when a lion is released from captivity, it is not true that when it 
was in the bound state it was a goat and only when it is freed does it 
become a lion. The lion was already a lion, but its “‘lionness” was 
not in evidence as it was caged. Once it is freed from the cage, it 
becomes what it already really was. 

Similarly, in moksa we become what we really are. Our real 
nature was obscured and now that the obstruction is cleared away, 
we attain our real nature. Moksais thus also a positive attainment — 
the attainment of our real nature. Of course, this is not the attainment 
of a new thing; it is the “getting of the gotten” (praptasya pràptih).^? 
This paradoxical statement is not a tautology; it means that the Self 
that we attain in moksa is already there; it is not a new thing. In this 
sense moksa is the “getting of the gotten." But the Self was previ- 
ously obscured, and we have come to realize it only now; in this 
sense it is a new event. The Self, or Consciousness, was very much 
present, but its powers were blunted, just as in the case of a lion in a 
cage. So it is only when Consciousness is released from captivity 
that its powers are revealed, just as the powers of the lion come to the 
fore only when it comes out of the cage. The thing that is attained is 
thus already there, but the attainment itself is a new thing. 

All the systems of Indian philosophy that accept moksa accept 
both the negative and positive meanings of moksa, namely (a) 
moksa is freedom from bondage and (b) moksa is the attainment of 
one's own real nature. All the systems are thus in agreement with 
regard to the meaning of moksa as the attainment of the real nature 
of the soul or self. But what is the real nature of the self or soul? It 
is here that the differences among the systems of philosophy start. 
The conception of moksa in a particular system depends upon the 
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conception of the real nature of the soul accepted in that system. We 
find in the systems of Indian philosophy a hierarchical understand- 
ing of the real nature of the soul. 

In Vaisesika, the nature of the soul is only existence (sat); the 
` soul exists but it has no knowledge, no activity, no pleasure, no 
pain. These are the accidental qualities of the soul. They naturally 
disappear in the state of moksa, as they are not part and parcel of the 
soul. In the state of moksa, as conceived by Vaisesika, one virtually 
becomes like a stone, as one is devoid even of knowledge. The 
moksa of Vaisesika is viewed by the other systems as a disvalue, 
and is also ridiculed by some of them. A Vaisnava bhakta, for 
example, says, “I would rather forego moksa, and accept being born 
as a jackal in the forest of Vrindavana (hallowed by the presense of 
Krsna) than pray for the mukti of Vaisesika."43 

In Samkhya, however, we find an improvement upon the 
Vaisesika position with regard to moksa. According to Sarnkhya, 
the nature of the soul (purusa) is both sat (being) and cit (knowl- 
edge), and thus the state of moksa is a state of knowledge. But here, 
too, the soul is devoid of joy (sukha or ananda) and activity, as these 
are the qualities of matter (prakrti). In moksa (or kaivalya, as it is 
called in Sarnkhya) the soul (purusa) remains a seer or knower and 
not a doer; it is also devoid of bliss, as bliss goes with prakrti, from 
which the purusa is completely dissociated in moksa. 

Vedanta moves a step further and declares that the real nature of 
the self (soul or purusa) is not only sat (“existence”) and cit (“knowl- 
edge" or “illumination”), but also ananda (“јоу” or “bliss”). 
Brahman, which is the real nature of the self, is sat-cit-ananda. This 
idea is fully developed in Advaita Vedanta. According to Advaita 
Vedanta, one becomes sat-cit-dnanda in the state of mukti. But there, 
too, as in Sarhkhya, the liberated soul remains inactive (niskriyà). 
There is no activity in the real nature of the Self, activity being rele- 
gated to тауй, which is transcended in moksa. 

Kashmir Saivism, as.we have seen, accepts as the nature of the 
Self not only sat-cit-ànanda but also activity (kriya, vimarSa, 
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spanda, Sakti, or svatantrya). This is spontaneous activity freely 
arising out of the fullness of the Self. Since freedom or activity 
(svatantrya) is the very nature of the Self, the liberated person is 
vibrant with joyful activity. 

Bondage is a state of the forgetfulness of our real nature. This 
forgetfulness did not begin at a particular point in time; it is begin- 
ninglessly present with the existence of the individual soul, as if the 
soul were born blind. Since bondage is the forgetfulness of our real 
nature, moksa, naturally, is the state of remembrance of the same. 
Abhinavagupta says, “Тһе enlightenment (ргакаѕа) that dawns in 
the state of moksa is like the remembering of a forgotten wealth, 
and the forgotten wealth is the state of one’s unity with ай.” 

In the same vein it can be said that the joy (ananda) that we 
obtain in moksa is the natural joy of the Self, which we realize by 
easing ourselves from the crushing load of ignorance we are carry- 
ing. Abhinavagupta further says, “Тһе joy of moksa is not like the 
acquired pleasure of material wealth, women, and wine;^5 the joy of 
moksa is the joy of the freedom from the colossal sense of duality, 
like the joy of the unloading of a heavy weight.”46 

From the above treatment of moksa, two things become clear: 
(a) moksa is not a physical acquisition but a realization, a remem- 
brance, or a re-apprehension of the Self; and (b) moksa is not a new 
acquisition; what we attain in moksa is already there — it is only a 
question of uncovering or discovering it.47 

Since moksa is a process of going back to our original nature, 
not acquiring new things and undertaking new adventures, it sounds 
like retiring from life. It may appear that Kashmir Saivism advo- 
cates a philosophy of life that leads to passivity and regression, 
undermining the activistic and progressive ideal of life. One may 
argue that it is not joy but social and scientific progress that is the 
ideal of life, and a progressive civilization should be the aim of our 
endeavors. In answer to this we may point out that work or scientific 
progress in itself cannot become the aim of life; life is ultimately 
meant for the welfare and happiness of mankind. The idea of work 
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for the sake of work or progress for the sake of progress is absurd. 
The goal of life is finally happiness, or ananda. 

This understanding is not meant to denigrate the value of work 
and progress; it simply points out that progress is the means, not the 
end. Happiness, or ananda is the end of all work and progress. 
Moreover, happiness is not only the end of all activity, but it is also 
the ground of activity and progress. Beautiful activity naturally 
emanates or flows from joy. If we are seated in happiness, the activ- 
ity will flow not only in greater volume, but also in the proper direc- 
tion so that the activity becomes both useful and enjoyable, In that 
state of mind, technological achievement becomes a thing of joy 
and beauty. What the present day scientific and technological 
atmosphere lacks is the spiritual sense, which alone can make scien- 
tific progress good and beautiful. 

The value of activity, however, is by no means inferior. It is 
through activity that the joy of the individual self reaches its full- 
ness or perfection. The Gita advocates this idea іп a systematic and 
detailed way. Just as a seed attains perfection through the process of 
the actualization of its potentialities in the form of a tree, the Self 
realizes its perfection through the process of activity, which is 
really a process of actualization of its potentialities. But in the 
process of the blossoming of a bud into flower, what is significant is 
not the process itself but the beauty that the flower exhibits through 
the process of blossoming. Similarly, what is important in the 
process of activity or growth is not the process of activity itself but 
the joy that is expressed through it. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE MUKTI OF 
KASHMIR SAIVISM 


Since according to Kashmir Saivism, Creation is a manifesta- 
tion of the Self — a blissful dance of Siva — and since free and 
spontaneous activity is the very nature of the Self, moksa need not 
be a rejection of the world but may be a free acceptance of the worla 
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and worldly activity. The moksa of Kashmir Saivism is full, not 
only from the point of view of Siva, but also from the point of view 
of the world. Moksa is aglow with both celestial and terrestrial 
beauty. Moksa is not opposed to bhoga (“enjoyment”). Even in 
enjoyment, what the Self-realized person enjoys is the bliss of the 
Self, not the joy of the object. A Self-realized person is far above the 
selfish and exploitative enjoyment of the ordinary person. Such a 
person is not bound by enjoyment. The Tantra says, The sun sucks 
up everything of the world; the fire consumes everything (and yet 
the sun and the fire ever remain pure); so also the yogi, although 
accepting all enjoyments, is never defiled by sin.’48 

It is not the world and the enjoyable objects of the world that 
create bondage; it is attachment (raga) that is the real bondage. 
Attachment can be overcome not by an attitude of negation, but by a 
positive attitude — a positive negation, as it were. It is possible to 
have enjoyment of worldly objects without attachment. Real enjoy- 
ment of the world and a happy material life is possible only when 
one is, even to a small extent, unattached. The poor person who is 
too tied up with the world cannot derive real joy from the world. 
One who treads the path of liberation (mukti) fully enjoys the world 
unattached. The liberated person (jivanmukta) does this out of free- 
dom and joy. With his or her senses under perfect control, he or she 
has no compulsion to indulge in the world. The bound person 
indulges in the world out of compulsion, from the instinctive urge; 
the freed person does not. The Gita says, “Опе who enjoys the 
objects with senses that are free from attachment (rága) and aver- 
sion (dvesa) and are under one's full control, does the desirable 
thing and attains peace and happiness." ^? Krsna is the perfect exam- 
ple of this. For Him everything is His own play (/7/а-уйаѕа). In this 
attitude one is in enjoyment yet at the same time transcends the 
enjoyment.5? 

Karma (“action”), which is generally taken to be bondage, 
becomes a means of liberation when it is performed in the same 
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religious spirit. The Gità is the champion of this idea. If the world, 
which consists of activity and enjoyment, were a hindrance to libera- 
tion, it would be a hindrance and bondage to the Creator also, which 
itis not. For the Creator the world is spontaneous activity (kriya) and 
soitis for one who seeks to become one with the Creator. 

One of the significant points in the Tantric philosophy and reli- 
gion is that there is perfect compatibility and harmony between lib- 
eration (jivanmukti) and socio-cultural activity. This becomes 
especially significant when compared with scholastic Advaitism, 
where socio-cultural activity is logically meaningless in the context 
of the attainment of liberation. In Advaitism, one who aspires to lib- 
eration tries to disassociate him- or herself from social activity, for 
all such activity detracts from one’s effort for moksa. Indulgence in 
the world and worldly activities is not only useless for such a person 
but is also an obstruction to Self-realization. The world is unreal 
and valueless (tuccha); it is a superimposition on the Real, created 
by ignorance, and it must therefore be discarded and renounced in 
order to reach the Real. The ideal of liberation (jivanmukti) can 
occur only with renunciation (ѕаппуӣѕа) of the world. Renunciation 
of worldly activity (nivrtti), not involvement therein (pravrtti), is 
the Advaitic ideal. 

Moreover, in scholastic Advaitism the person who attains liber- 
ation lives just to work out his or her leftover karma. He or she can 
do no positive work with regard to society; he or she must be inac- 
tive (niskriya), for activity, according to the Advaitin, is due to igno- 
rance (avidya). Such a person is like one who has taken preparatory 
leave prior to retiring from one’s career, counting the days until final 
retirement. Such a person loses all interest in the affairs he or she 
was previously involved in. Society cannot be benefitted by such a 
person for he or she has no incentive foz doing good for society. All 
actions cease on his or her part and the worid becomes a non-entity. 
He or she is lost to the world, as it were, and the world, in turn, is 
lost to him or her. In the Advaitic pattern each historical case of the 
attainment of liberation is a virtual loss to society.5! 
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In the Agamic tradition we find a different picture of the ideal of 
liberation. Socio-cultural activity goes hand in hand with Self-real- 
ization both before and after the attainment of liberation. Before the 
attainment of liberation activity serves as a means to Self-realiza- 
tion; after attainment, activity naturally flows in a spontaneous way, 
since spontaneous activity (spanda or kriya) is the very nature of the 
Self. Activity arises not out of ignorance, as the Advaitin thinks, but 
out of the freedom to act (svatantrya).5? We have already seen that 
indulgence in the world and performance of social and worldly 
activity is not a hindrance to Self-realization. Rather, activity 
(pravrtti) is, in the Tantric tradition, taken to be a potent means of 
Self-realization. The aspirant for Self-realization therefore does not 
renounce the world. He or she, on the contrary, participates in the 
worldly affairs and takes part in socio-cultural activity. 

In the Tantric tradition, unlike classical Advaitism, the Real 
(Siva or Self) is not conceived of as inactive (niskriya); sponta- 
neous activity (kriyà) is seen as the very nature of the Self. The 
world is taken not as a superimposition on Siva but as His free and 
active creation. As Kriya is the very nature of the Self or Siva, the 
person who has attained Sivahood, like a Krsna, a Christ, or a 
Buddha, becomes the ideal of free activity. Universal love is his or 
her very nature. He or she feels one with all and does good to all. 
Abhinavagupta says that doing good to others out of grace (paranu- 
graha) is clearly manifest in the person who is in the state of Self- 
realization.5? He or she spontaneously works for the cultural 
progress and betterment of society. The Self-realized person does 
not act to work out his or her leftover karma, this being already liq- 
uidated; he or she acts because spontaneous activity is his or her 
very nature. Such a person responds to every call; he or she takes an 
active interest in the affairs of the world. While the ordinary person 
(pasu) does this out of selfish interest and by straining his or her 
will, the liberated person does this out of universal love, in a free 
and relaxed way. While overflowing in external activity (unmesa), 
he or she always remains in the Self. 
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The liberated person, freed from the personal ego, actually 
identifies him- or herself with all. The Advaitin may say that as long 
as one sees others — as long as one sees the world in terms of dual- 
ity — there can be no liberation, for to see “others” is ignorance 
(avidya). The Tantrist would point ош that itis not the physical pres- 
ence of “others” and the objective world that is ignorance, but the act 
of seeing them as others — knowing them as different from oneself 
— is ignorance. The physical presence of duality is not bondage, for 
the physical duality is just a free manifestation or extension (prasára) 
of the Self Itself; it is only the “sense” of duality — the wrong under- 
standing that something is different from oneself — that is the 
bondage, and it is this that is called mayiya mala (“the ignorance 
consisting of the sense of duality”). When one freely creates an 
imaginary world in one’s mind, one knows that the world is one’s 
own creation and that one is one with it; though one sees it objec- 
tively, yet one’s non-duality remains intact. But when the same 
imagination becomes a dream, one forgets the truth and takes the 
objective dream world to be different from oneself; it is then that one 
is bound. For the liberated person who has awakened from the dream 
of duality, the world does not cease to exist, but it is seen as the free 
expansion of his or her own Self. The presence of the world of dual- 
ity does not hamper the liberated person’s non-dual Self-realization. 
Utpaladeva says, “One who is identified with the Universal Self and 
knows ‘all this is my own glory,’ remains in Sivahood even in the 
face of prevailing determinations (or duality)."54 

Thus we see that the world and secular activities are perfectly 
compatible with the attainment of Self-realization. Activity flows 
much more when the Self is attained. Energy, or activity, is natural 
to the Self; the ego is an obstruction to its flow; therefore the bound 
soul (pasu) is not that active. But when the ego is silenced or 
removed and the Self attained, the constrained energy is released 
— hence the greater flow of energy. The more one is seated in the 
Self — that is, the more the ego is relaxed or silenced — the more 
the Self expresses Itself in the form of creative activity. And since 
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Self-realization is the state of universal love, the creative activity is 
generally directed towards the welfare of society. 

In the case of partial Self-realization this energy may, in spiritu- 
ally untrained persons, take a destructive turn, but that is because 
the Self is now ignored and the ego takes charge of the released 
energy. The Indian mythology of demons (asuras) suggests this. 
Many of the famous asuras first performed tapasyd (‘‘self-mortifi- 
cation" which is symbolic of the mortification of the ego) and did 
intense devotion to Lord Siva. As a result the Lord, being pleased, 
granted them unusual power that they subsequently misused; they 
were then punished on that account. All energy, constructive or 
destructive, is from the Higher Self anyway. When one displays 
tremendous creativity and work in any field — secular or religious 
— one is, to a small degree at least, in unity with the Self. 

Aesthetic creativity also ensues from the Self. The joy of the 
Self expresses itself in creativity in art. The Upanisads also main- 
tain that the Self is of the nature of aesthetic joy.55 That is why all 
the esoteric and mystical language that flows from that state 
becomes poetic. The Vedas and the Upanisads themselves are 
examples of this. 

The sublime creative activity is not a result of the straining of 
the will, but is a spontaneous expression of the Self. A real poet 
does not compose by forcing his or her will; poetry in the true sense 
of the term flows — and it flows from the Self. The poet is, to some 
extent, in communion with the Self, which is the fountainhead of all 
beauty and creativity. The rich artistic creativity that we find in the 
history of Indian culture can be explained on the basis of this 
Tantric theory. According to classical Advaitism, however, all such 
creative activity is due to ignorance and not due to the Self — a the- 
ory that leads to the absurdity of thinking that all the great and 
inspired works of art are the creation of ignorant minds, not of 
enlightened ones. 

As for the origin of almost all the arts, it is traditionally believed 
and also expressly stated in the Hindu scriptures, that they have come 
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from Lord Siva. All the arts — poetry, music, dance, architecture, and 
so on, are Agamic. The origin of all the arts and aesthetic disciplines 
from Siva may be sheer mythology but it suggests a truism, namely, 
that the artistic creativity originates from the Self or Siva. 

So the path of Self-realization, or Siva-prapti, is not devoid of 
earthly beauty; it is rich with creativity, fulfillment, and love for 
one's fellow beings. The celestial and the terrestrial, the spiritual 
and the secular, the transcendent and the immanent go hand in hand. 
The two poles are not exclusive of each other; in fact, the immanent, 
or the secular, is the free expression of the transcendent, or the spiri- 
tual; in this sense the two are one. 

It also follows that the nirvikalpa samadhi advocated by 
Samkhya and Patafijala Yoga and also accepted by Advaita Vedanta, 
is not the highest realization. The highest or the ultimate is what is 
called sahaja samadhi. In the nirvikalpa stage all the modifications 
of the mind (vikalpas) are silenced, and therefore, all activity 
ceases. This is, according to Tantrism, a stage prior to the attain- 
ment of the final one. The vikalpa aroused from motives and desires 
must cease before the attainment of the ultimate Stage; but this does 
not mean that the natural vikalpas, or the vikalpas aroused out of the 
freedom of the Self, should also cease. The “natural” (sahaja) state 
of Consciousness is desireless and egoless, and therefore, there are 
no vikalpas (or activity) caused by desire or motive; but natural and 
free vikalpas flow automatically. Hence spontaneous activity 
occurs in the state of sahaja samadhi. Mystic saints have always 
mentioned (ће sahajavasthà as the highest form of samadhi.56 


MOKSA AS THE HIGHEST VALUE 


In the indian tradition we find a well developed theory of values 
called the theory of purusartha. The word purusàrtha means the 
“object (artha) to be achieved by man (purusa).” Hence purusàrtha 
means the object or value desirable for man. There are four values 
accepted in the Indian scheme of purusartha. These are wealth 
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(artha), satisfaction of desires (kama), morality (dharma), and liber- 
ation (moksa). In the history of Indian culture, some people have 
accepted the theory of trivarga — just three purusarthas consisting 
of artha, kama, and dharma, but the majority accepted the theory of 
caturvarga— four purusarthas, including moksa.7 

1 am attempting in the following pages to show that while 
accepting kama and dharma as ultimate values, the acceptance of 
moksa or at least the search for a principle like moksa, is warranted 
conceptually or at least semi-conceptually. I should also make it 
clear here that in making this attempt I have in mind a particular 
conception of moksa — the Tantric one — that may be quite differ- 
ent from some of the traditional conceptions. 

It is obvious that there are two basic, ultimate, and absolute 
values — one is morality (dharma), which may also be called good- 
ness, virtue, and so on; and the other is happiness, pleasure, or satis- 
faction of desires (kama — artha being a means to kama). In 
technical terms, the former is called sreya — “the good,” and the 
latter is called ргеуа — “the pleasant.” In actual life we often find a 
conflict between “ће good” (dharma) and “the pleasant” (ката); 
at many times Ката appears to be anti-dharma, and if one chooses 
to follow the path of dharma, one has to subdue the kama. Not only 
is there an empirical conflict between the two, but there is also, as 
may be argued, a conceptually inherent dichotomy between moral- 
ity (dharma) and the attainment of pleasure (kama). Following the 
strict line in the analysis of morality, it may be argued that the more 
we suffer in discharging our moral duties, the more credit for moral- 
ity we achieve; that is, the more we sacrifice kama for the sake of 
dharma, the greater merit we acquire. This is conveyed in the 
Mahabharata by the story of King Yudhisthira and the jackal, which 
shows that Yudhisthira, even while giving a sumptuous feast to 
thousands of Brahmins, could not acquire the merit equal to that 
acquired by a poor Brahmin family who, having suffered pangs of 
hunger for a week, fed a hungry person with their own modest food, 
choosing to suffer greater pangs of hunger. 
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This dichotomy between the good (dharma) and the pleasant 
(kama) warrants thinking of a possible situation where the two are 
synthesized and the dichotomy ceases to exist. The question natu- 
rally arises, is there a situation or a state of being that is both natu- 
rally good and pieasant and from which the activities that flow are 
naturally both good and pleasant? It is a question of finding a princi- 
ple that synthesizes the good and the pleasant, truth and beauty, or 
one's own good and the good of others. The ancient Indian thinkers 
faced this problem and saw a possible solution in what is called 
Self-realization or moksa. 

If we analyze the nature of moksa as given in the Upanisads, the 
Tantras, and the Gità, we will find that moksa (Self-realization) is 
said to fulfill the demands of both pleasure (kama) and morality 
(dharma). In the beginning it appears that rnoksa is a means for the 
attainment of kama and dharma, but a deeper analysis reveals that 
moksa is taken to be the underlying reality of kama as well as of 
dharma. Moksa is envisaged as the ground of all the values, and 
therefore moksa, in this sense, can be said to be the value. 

Not only do the Tantras, which advocate a highly positive 
approach to life, present moksa as the fulfillment of kama and 
dharma, but the Upanisads and the Gita do also. The Chandogya 
Upanisad says, “Не who finds the Self (atman) and knows it, attains 
all the worlds and all desires."59 This statement resonates with the 
theory that all talent and all power to work efficiently and beauti- 
fully in every walk of life comes from the Self. AII creativity, artis- 
tic or otherwise, springs forth from the Self. It is from the Self that 
the illumined understanding of anything comes to the mind as a 
spontaneous flash — a phenomenon technically called pratibha. 
Therefore, the more we are in line with the Self, the more power 
flows. Thus a person of Self-realization makes a better teacher, 
philosopher, scientist, leader, businessperson, manager, and so on. 
Moksa is not an otherworldly or after-death value but is the ground 
of overall success in our life. 
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Ail the beauties of worldly life, including the pleasures of kama, 
emanate from our inner Self Itself. This idea is clearly and explicitly 
presented in detail in the tenth chapter of the Gita, and the conclud- 
ing verse says that whatever beauty, prosperity, and power we find 
in the world comes from the light of the Self? This position is per- 
fectly in line with the Upanisadic contention that everything of the 
world is illumined with the light of the Self. The Upanisads and 
the Gità, not to mention the Tantras, declare in unequivocal terms 
that even the pleasure of sex is nothing but the manifestation of the 
joy of Brahman (the Self) Itself. The Taittiriya Upanisad says, 
“Brahman is present in the sex organ as reproduction, immortality, 
and joy." 5! In the Gita, Lord Krsna, who symbolizes the higher 
Self, declares “I am the libido which causes reproduction"? and “I 
am, in living beings, the feeling of sex unopposed to morality.” 
The Bhagavata Purana also refers to the theory that sex is the mani- 
festation of God. 

All the worldly pleasures, including the pleasure of sex, at all 
levels — physical, mental, and spiritual, are taken as manifestations 
of the Self. The theory is that the pleasure of the object does not 
come from the object itself but from the Self, just as the moon 
shines not by its own light but by the light of the sun. All the plea- 
sure of the world comes from the Self, only indirectly. Thus if we 
are not seated in the Self, we are not able to enjoy the world; the 
pleasure we take from the world is proportionate to the degree of 
Self-realization we have achieved. The poet Coleridge, addressing 
Nature says, “О Lady, we receive but what we give,” meaning that 
we receive from Nature or the world the joy that we unconsciously 
project on it. If we observe life carefully we will find that even ће 
enjoyment of worldly objects depends upon the subjective condi- 
tion of the enjoyer. The situation and the object of enjoyment being 
constant, the degree and intensity, and also the quality of enjoyment 
varies with the variation in the subjective state of the enjoyer. This 
suggests that the above theory that Self-realization is the very 
ground of all enjoyment (kama) is true. 
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I do not mean to argue in favor of the above-mentioned idealis- 
tic or spiritualistic theory of pleasure; I am simply suggesting that 
there is a strong possibility that this theory is true; and if the theory 
is true, then we are obliged to maintain conceptually that Self-real- 
ization or moksa is the very ground of enjoyment (kama) or that 
moksa synthesizes kama within itself. We can put forward the the- 
ory, as is maintained in the Indian tradition, that joy, or апапаа, is 
the very nature of the Self, just as illumination is the very nature of 
the sun, and each and every form of joy or pleasure in the world is a 
manifestation of the joy of the Self in varying degrees. 

Self-realization (moksa) incorporates within itself not only 
pleasure (kama) but also morality (dharma). Morality is said to be 
naturally present in moksa for two reasons. First, the Self that is 
attained in moksais conceived of as naturally good. That is why it is 
called Siva (“the benign"). It is illogical to think that bad actions 
could spring forth from a naturally benign Self. As Ramakrsna 
Paramahansa used to say, just as only honey сап drop from a honey- 
comb, only good actions can spring from the Siva-state. 

Second, in the state of moksa or self-realization, one feels one's 
unity with all, and it is quite natural for such a person to do good 
to а11.67 What obstructs the Self is called mày or ајӣапа (igno- 
rance), and ignorance is defined as the sense of duality (dvaita- 
prathà or bhedabuddhi),® that is, the sense that there are “others.” 
When this sense of duality is dispelled and one's unity with all 
(advaita-bhàvanà or abheda buddhi) is realized — that is, universal 
love is attained — then one of the most essential characteristics of 
moksa, or Self-realization, is achieved. 

It is obvious that selfishness or the sense of duality is the root of 
all immorality. One can exploit a person only when one considers 
him or her to be other than onself. But if one considers him or her to 
be one's own self, how can one exploit him or her? A Self-realized 
person will not exploit or harm anyone, as Self-realization is a state 
of perfect universal love. On the contrary, he or she will help all. 
Thus, Self-realization is a state of natural or spontaneous morality. 
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Thus morality is logically connected with Self-realization. If one 
considers so-called “other” people to be one's own, it logically fol- 
lows that one will try to help them rather than harm them. 

Moreover it is quite possible, as the advocate of the theory of 
Self-realization believes, that moral consciousness, or moral reason, 
is also a manifestation of the ultimate Consciousness or the Self. It 
may be argued that whatever is known, through any means of knowl- 
edge, is known by Consciousness. When we say that it is clear to us 
that morality is an ultimate value, a value in itself, this clarity comes 
from Consciousness. There is nothing illogical or irrational in main- 
taining, as a hypothesis, that this moral consciousness or reason is 
also a manifestation of the same higher Consciousness, the Self. It 
is not unreasonable to believe that we are conscious of morality 
because the natural reason of the Self is manifest in us. Animals have 
far less Self-realization than human beings, and that is why they do 
not seem to have moral consciousness. According to the theory of 
Self-realization, the more we advance towards Self-realization, the 
clearer the moral consciousness becomes. In the end morality just 
becomes natural. So Self-realization is the underlying principle in 
morality (dharma) and also the underlying principle in pleasure 
(ката), as we have already seen. 

Thus we see that Self-realization synthesizes within itself both 
pleasure (ката) and morality (dharma) or the pleasant (ргеуа) and 
the good (sreya). In Self-realization the good of oneself and the 
good of others become one; it is a state that is at once good and 
pleasant. In our empirical experience, too, we can find at least one 
phenomenon that is the example of this synthesis — the phenome- 
non of love. In love the good of the lover and the good uf the 
beloved person become one. The mother, for example, feels her 
oneness with her child, and the mother herself feels happy in the 
happiness of the child. Love naturally prompts good action of the 
lover towards the beloved. Moreover, besides prompting beneficial 
activity towards the beloved person, love gives immense satisfac- 
tion and joy (ananda) to the lover him- or herself. The rapture of 
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love is so deep that only a true lover can fully understand it. So love 
benefits both the lover and the beloved. To use a phrase from 
Shakespeare, “it blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

Needless to say, love is the very nature of the Self, and a person 
of Self-realization will be a true lover. Love is the chief characteris- 
tic of the saints and sages who have achieved some amount of Self- 
realization. The more we realize the Self, the greater is the natural 
flow of love in us. 

According to the theory of Self-realization, joy and goodness 
are naturally present in the Self. In empirical life the joy of the Self 
manifests in the form of pleasure and the goodness of the Self mani- 
fests in the form of morality. In love the two — joy and goodness of 
the Self — are manifest in one. This is quite a plausible theory, and 
in this way pleasure (kama) and morality (dharma) logically fit 
together in Self-realization (moksa). 

The question may be asked here, if pleasure and morality are 
synthesized in Self-realization as is claimed, how can Self-realiza- 
tion (moksa) be called a deeper or higher value or even a value 
independent from pleasure and morality? Presented in the above 
manner, Self-realization seems to be just a combination of pleasure 
and morality. The answer is that a synthesis is not just a combina- 
tion. The principle that synthesizes and incorporates others within 
itself is not one of them; it transcends them and stands at a higher or 
deeper level, like the thread that penetrates the flowers and weaves 
them into one garland. Similarly, moksa should be regarded as 
belonging to an order different from that of the other human values 
and yet incorporating them all within itself. 

A further question may be asked, if Self-realization is not one of 
the values or at par with them, how can it be called a value in the 
strict sense of the term? The answer is that it is true that Self-realiza- 
tion is not at par with the other values, but why should it not be 
called a value on that account? Rather, Self-realization can be 
called the highest value as it is the value underlying all values, as we 
have seen. Self-realization will lose its eligibility for being called a 
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value only when it ceases to be a desirable thing. If it is a desirable 

thing, whether at par with pleasure and morality or different from 
them, it remains a value; and Self-realization is perhaps the most 
desirable thing, as itis the very ground of all the other values. 

The contention that Self-realization is a value higher than even 
morality (dharma) raises an important question, namely, whether 
there can be a value higher than morality, for morality is absolutely 
binding on everyone. In this sense, morality is the highest value, 
which cannot be subsumed into any other value. But, if there is a 
value that incorporates within itself all the merits of morality and at 
the same time is free from its demerits, then that value can certainly 
be called higher than the moral value. Western thought in general 
takes morality to be the highest value, but the Indian thinkers have 
found some gaps in this concept, and therefore they seek a still 
higher value in which morality finds its perfection. 

There are two difficulties in the moral consciousness. First, in 
moral consciousness there is a dichotomy between the good (sreya 
or dharma) and the pleasant (preya or kàma), and one has to under- 

mine or even totally suppress the pleasant in favor of the good. 
Psychoanalytically speaking, this dichotomy may be a hindrance to 
the process of the integration of the personality. Second, moral con- 
sciousness may generate an ego sense that is not only morally unde- 
sirable but is also detrimental to mental and spiritual health. A 
person who egotistically sees him- or herself as moral or righteous 
may harm him- or herself and society as well. 

Considering these difficulties of moral consciousness, there 
arises the need of a state of consciousness that, on the one hand, pre- 
serves the merits of moral consciousness, and on the other hand, is 
free from the demerits of same. Spiritual consciousness is the 
answer to this need. Here it should be made clear that spirituality is 
a very vague and ambiguous term. I use the term spirituality here in 
a technical sense that I believe is the true sense of the word. 
Spirituality is different from religiosity; one can be spiritual without 
accepting external forms of religious worship. Of course spirituality 
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can be said to be the essence of religion; but just as morality, 
although an essential part of religion, is different from religion, 
spirituality, although being the essence of religion, is not religion 
itself. Spirituality is also different from theology, as one can be spir- 
itual even without having any kind of theistic belief. 

As a working definition of spirituality, we can understand spiri- 
tuality as a state of egoless consciousness that is also a state of nat- 
ural goodness and in which one’s own good and the good of others 
become one. In other words, awareness of one’s unity with “others,” 
that is, universal love, is the core of spirituality. Thus love in itself is 
a spiritual value, different from both the moral and religious values, 
for spirituality in itself is different from morality and religion. But 
in a secondary sense, love can also be considered to be both a moral 
and a religious value, as love, or spirituality, is the very essence of 
morality as well as of religion. 

There should be no difficulty in understanding that spirituality 
preserves the merits of morality, as spirituality is a state of natural 
or spontaneous morality — a state of egoless morality. Spirituality 
not only preserves the merits of morality but also improves the 
quality of morality, for spiritual morality, that is, natural or egoless 
morality, is more satisfying to oneself.and others than ethical 
morality. Moreover, spiritual morality appeals to our natural reason 
to be more sublime. Second, the difficulties of moral conscious- 
ness, namely (a) the dichotomy between the good and the pleasant 
and (b) the egotistic pride in being moral or of doing the moral act, 
are absent in spirituality. The moral ego is absent in spirituality 
because in spirituality we do not perform an act deliberately or 
effortfully as we do in morality; the activity flows in a natural and 
spontaneous way. 

Moreover, in the state of spirituality the good done to others is 
felt to be done to oneself, just as happens in love. The mother, for 
example, does good to the child not out of thinking that it is moral to 
do so, as we do in the case of charity, but out of love in a natural and 
spontaneous way. Moreover, she feels that the good that she is 
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doing to the child is her own good, as there is self-identification 
with the child. Love, which is a spiritual value, is the best example 
of the rectification of both the defects of morality. There is nothing 
as good and pure as love. Where there is love, there can be no 
immorality; on the contrary, love is the natural ground of all moral- 
ity. Moreover, there is nothing more satisfying than the experience 
of love. Love is the most sublime thing in the world. 

It can also be noticed that the degree as well as the quality of 
morality is raised in the naturally moral activity that is the charac- 
teristic of spirituality. We are inclined to do good to others more out 
of love, which is a spiritual phenomenon, tkan out of moral consid- 
eration. A Buddha, Christ, or any other spiritual person for that mat- 
ter, is led to do good for society not out of the thought that it is moral 
to do so, but out of love or compassion for the masses. Activities of 
social service flow in great volumes from love, and not from the 
moral sense alone. A moral person may restrict him- or herself to 
doing good for society in a negative way, that is, he or she may 
refrain from causing anybody harm but he may not feel the strong 
incentive or inclination to do positive good for society. This incen- 
tive is present in the spiritual consciousness in abundance. As I have 
already mentioned, the good that one does to others in love is more 
satisfying to oneself as well as to others and is also much more 
desirable. Just as natural beauty is more precious than artificial 
beauty, so also the natural activity of goodness to others is more 
valuable. We would, for example, consider it to be more valuable, 
and therefore we would like it more, if someone helps us out of love 
than if someone helps us out of charity. 

Thus we see that spirituality is a state of consciousness that has 
four relative advantages over morality, namely, (a) spirituality pre- 
serves the merits of morality, as it is the state of natural morality, (b) 
spirituality enhances the degree and quality of morality by making 
it natural and spontaneous, (c) there remains no egotistic pride in 
being moral, and (d) there is no dichotomy between the good and 
the pleasant, or between one’s own good and the good of others. 
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Therefore, spirituality can definitely be called a higher value than 
morality. Needless to say Self-realization, which is the state of 
complete spirituality, is therefore a value higher than morality. 

There is a lot of wisdom in the fact that the incarnation of Rama 
is taken to be inferior to Krsna. Rama is seen as a not-so-perfect 
incarnation having only twelve “degrees” (Kalas), and Krsna is the 
“complete incarnation” (pürnávatàra) having the full sixteen 
degrees, The reason for this is obvious. Rama stands for the moral 
ideal that is absolutely necessary for the individual and social life; 
but in Rama’s life there is a conflict between the good and the pleas- 
ant, and Rama has to undergo mental suffering from glorifying the 
good by rejecting the pleasant. In Krsna, on the contrary, we find a 
perfect synthesis of the good and the pleasant; his life is a play of 
joy (Ша), which at the same time is naturally beneficial for others. 
The goodness that the life of Krsna exhibits is natural and sponta- 
neous; Krsna is an egoless personality, a perfect example of egoless 
goodness. The goodness that is seen in the divine is really spiritual 
goodness that incorporates within itself, in a natural way, the moral 
goodness also. 

Some scholars hold that Self-realization (moksa), unlike the 
values of pleasure (kama), wealth (artha), and morality (dharma) of 
the trivarga scheme, is a personal value, as in moksa one is con- 
cerned with one’s own salvation or one’s own bliss, however deep 
or exalted that bliss may be, and this has nothing to do with others. 
Morality consists in one’s attitude towards others; in morality oth- 
ers are involved, that is, society is involved, thus morality is not a 
personal value; but there is no such thing in Self-realization. 

If by saying that Self-realization is a personal pursuit what is 
meant is that Self-realization is attained and experienced by the 
individual, then Self-realization of course is personal, as it is a sub- 
jective experience of the individual. All experience is subjective 
and therefore all experience is personal in that sense. But this does 
not mean that Self-realization is restricted to the individual and oth- 
ers are not involved. The concept of Self-realization that I have put 
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forth here necessarily involves consideration for others, for Self- 
realization. as we have already discussed, is by definition the state 
of universal love. If one does not love or feel one’s unity with “oth- 
ers,” one is not liberated or Self-realized. The Self of the Self-real- 
ized person is enlarged so much that it incorporates all within itself. 
Loving “others” and doing good to “others” is, as we have already 
seen, part of moksa-consciousness. In fact, in Self-realization, per- 
sonal and impersonal, within and without, oneself and others, sub- 
jective and objective, become one. 

Some people also maintain that Self-realization is not a func- 
tional value. Perhaps they think that, unlike morality (dharma), 
which performs the function of regulating wealth (artha) and plea- 
sure (kama), Self-realization is merely a state or structure; it does not 
perform any function, However the type of Self-realization that we 
are discussing is a functional one. As we have already seen, Self- 
realization performs the function of synthesizing the good and the 
pleasant and providing the ground for all around success in every 
field of life and in every aspect of life — material, moral, and spiri- 
tual, Of course in the Indian tradition there are some schools — like 
Sarhkhya, scholastic Advaita Vedanta, or some schools of Buddhism 
— that define liberation (moksa, kaivalya, or nirvàna) in a non- 
functional way; but the Saiva and Vaisnava conceptions of libera- 
tion or Self-realization are quite different. 

The Tantric concept of Self-realization in particular, which I 
consider to be perfectly in line with the original Upanisadic position 
but not the post-Sárkarite scholastic Advaitism, is both structural 
and functional. It combines both freedom-from and freedom-to. 
The nature of the Self, or Consciousness, that is realized in the state 
of liberation is, according to Tantrism, dynamic; this dynamism — 
technically called spanda, kriya, Sakti, or vimarsa enables the state 
of Self-realization to perform the functions logically assigned to it. 
"The Self-realized person, for example, pays positive attention to the 
redemption of the suffering of the masses or to the betterment of 
society and aptly responds to any demand of the situation. The 
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dynamism or spanda of the Self leads the liberated person to natu- 
rally and spontaneously take part in socio-political activities, to 
engage in artistic creativity, to successfully and pleasantly dis- 
charge his or her duties, and so on. Creative activity is the natural 
effulgence, or spontaneous emanation of the Self. Self-realization 
performs the function of providing all these things. It also provides, 
as we have already seen, the very ground of morality in the form of 
love and natural goodness. All the above-mentioned things are nec- 
essary for a healthy life, both individual and social. Thus, Self-real- 
ization is a highly functional value. 

The question may be asked, if Self-realization is such an impor- 
tant value, why do people not desire it or why are they not inclined 
towards it? In answer to this I will say three things. First, the eligi- 
bility of something as a value does not depend upon its actually 
being desired by people: a value means something that should be 
desired not necessrily what is desired. Second, if people knew that 
Self-realization is the fulfillment of all values, material and moral, 
they would certainly be inclined to pursue it. Third, people may not 
desire Self-realization in the technical and traditional sense, but 
they do desire it in a very general way, and what is more, everyone 
desires Self-realization in this way. It is obvious that everybody 
desires happiness and tries to avoid sorrow. We want complete hap- 
piness and complete freedom from undesirable things. But this does 
not happen; we find ourselves encountering limitations on all sides, 
and therefore we are not able to attain complete happiness. We see 
ourselves as a finite or imperfect being, bound by countless limita- 
tions. Consciously or unconsciously we desire that all our chains be 
broken and we become completely free from limitations, for we 
know that to be completely happy means to be completely free from 
limitations. It means to become infinite. We may not be able to find 
the way out of our finitude, but we do wish to become perfect or to 
enjoy happiness. This is what is technically called moksa (“‘libera- 
tion"), which lies in Self-realization. Thus we can very well say that 
everyone is seeking moksa without knowing it by this technical 
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name. Whether such a state of perfection, or liberation exists or not 
is a different question, and we will take it up later on. 

The Chandogya Upanisad, while positing the existence of Self- 
realization, does not start with Brahman; it starts with an inquiry into 
the human predicament of limitation or finitude. The Upanisadic seer 
clearly envisages the logical truth that to be happy means to be free 
from limitation. That is why ће Upanisad says, “In that which is infi- 
nite (bhümà), there lies happiness (sukha); there is no happiness in 
the finite (alpa).”© Liberation is thus not an unknown or undesired 
value but the highest value; itis both desired and desirable. 

Finally, there is the question of the validity of the spiritual expe- 
rience called Self-realization or liberation (moksa). It is obvious 
that the concept of Self-realization is based on the acceptance of an 
ontological reality called the Self or Consciousness. Now the ques- 
tion arises, what is the logical proof for this alleged ontological real- 
ity? How can we be sure that such a thing does exist? Normally, we 
do not find such a thing in our experience; it is not known by the 
empirical mode that is normally the only mode of knowing avail- 
able to us. So, can we not say that the concept of Self-realization is 
just the speculation of an imaginative mind and is based on faith, 
not on actual experience? It is obvious that along with our bodies 
there is a knowing or thinking principle that we call the “Т” (the 
self) or “consciousness.” This “1” is postulated by the cogito ergo 
sum of Descartes, the ya eva hi nirakarta tasyaivatmatvat (“One who 
denies the self, that denier itself is the self")? of Advaita Vedanta, 
and the kartari jfíátari svatmanyadisiddhe mahesvare (“The self is 
present as the doer and the knower in the very beginning of all 

behavior")?! of Kashmir Saivism. But it is also clear that these 
arguments do not succeed in proving the ontological self; all they 
prove is that there is an epistemological principle of knowing or 
thinking. It is beyond our ability to know whether this epistemolog- 
ical principle is just Kant's “synthetic unity of pure apperception," 
which is just a formal unity, or is also a metaphysical reality or 
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entity. It is from this point that metaphysical speculations as well as 
scientific hypotheses about the Self or Consciousness start. 

It is reasonable to believe, as the spiritualist maintains, that the 
phenomenon of consciousness which we call the self or the “Г” that 
appears at the surface level, is just the tip of a bigger reality lying 
deeper in us, like the iceberg, only a tiny portion of which is visible 
above the surface, or like an artesian spring that is invisibly con- 
nected with a deeper and vaster underground water reserve. If we 
accept this it follows that we can reach the deeper levels of our real- 
ity step by step. Self-realization can be achieved in degrees. Even at 
present we have some degree of Self-realization, as the power of 
Consciousness, which is called kundalini in the symbolic language 
of Tantric yoga, is already working in us in the form of the mental 
phenomena. Obviously it is possible that in different people this 
Consciousness becomes manifest in varying degrees, either natu- 
rally or by the deliberate process of unfolding the beauties of 
Consciousness. We can logically stretch this process to the extent of 
achieving the fullest manifestation of Consciousness — Self-real- 
ization or spiritual attainment in the highest degree. 

The theory of Self-realization is not speculation nor is it based on 
faith; it is actually based on experience. In the Tantric tradition, Self- 
realization is accepted on the basis of inductive experience (Агата), 
as opposed to the authority of scripture, which is deductive (nigama). 
Of course this inductive experience is higher than ordinary sensory 
(empirical) induction. There is nothing illogical in maintaining that 
there could be modes of experience other than the strictly empirical 
one. To stick to the position that the empirical is the only mode of 
knowing is nothing short of irrational, rigid dogmatism.? 

To conclude, I have in the foregoing pages tried to show that 
acceptance of the possibility of Self-realization is warranted in the 
consideration of the three-fold life values system and that it is the 
highest value, as it forms the very ground; or is the underlying real- 
ity, of all the values. 
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Itis also clear from this treatment of Self-realization that it can- 
not be included in pleasure (kama), as some people suggest. Some 
propose that if Self-realization is to be incorporated in the scheme 
of human values at all, it should be included in pleasure (ката). But 
this proposal is not acceptable, as Self-realization is something 
basically different from pleasure. One may retort that the desire for 
perfection or freedom from limitations, that is, the desire for Self- 
realization, can by virtue of being a desire, be included within the 
realm of pleasure (kama). In answer we might point out that the 
desire for perfection or complete freedom from limitations belongs 
to a different level, as it is the desire for the very ground or the 
underlying reality of all the values, including pleasure (kama). The 
term kama is used to denote a particular order of desires, namely, 
material or psycho-physical desires. АП desires cannot be included 
in this realm. For example, in spiritually advanced people there is a 
natural desire for morality (dharma). Should the desire for morality 
be included in the category of pleasure (kama) simply because it is a 
desire? Desires are not only of different types of the same order, but 
they are also of different orders or levels. The desire for Self-real- 
ization is certainly of a different order, and to include it within the 
realm of pleasure is an over-simplification. 

To sum up the theory of human values (purusartha), we can 
understand the values in a hierarchical order. Wealth (artha) is meant 
to represent the fulfillment of the gross physical or bodily needs like 
food, shelter, and so on, Gross physical or biological needs are cer- 
tainly different from desires, which are more mental or psychologi- 
cal, and therefore, subtler and more refined. In this sense, pleasure 
(kama) may be regarded as higher than wealth (artha) in the hierar- 
chy of value. Morality (dharma) is still higher, for wealth and plea- 
sure can be sacrificed in favor of morality. 

If liberation is understood not in the negative sense of the 
absence of worldly life but in the positive sense of Self-realization 
— realizing and completely expressing the Consciousness that is 
present in every enjoyment and every activity of life, liberation will 
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certainly be regarded as the highest value in life. Self-realization is 
the highest value, as it transcends all the other values and synthe- 
sizes them within itself. Since the synthesizing principle transcends 
the synthesized terms and stands at a deeper level, Self-realization 
should be regarded as belonging to an order different from that of 
the other life values and yet incorporating them all within itself. 


STAGES OF THE SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION 
OF THE SOUL 


Self-realization is not attained in one flash; it involves the grad- 
ual evolution of the soul. Self-realization is a question of self-purifi- 
cation; the more the consciousness is freed from impurity (mala), 
the more the light of the Self is revealed and the more tlte Self is 
realized. The removal of impurity is a negative process, and the pos- 
itive side of the removal of impurity is Self-realization. Although 
there is really no difference in the nature of consciousness, a differ- 
ence is seen because of the hierarchical state of freedom from impu- 
rity.’ We can understand this position with the help of the analogy 
of light. When a brilliant light passes through a curtain, it becomes 
dim; when the obstruction is removed, the light is restored to its 
original brilliance. The more the curtain is thinned or made more 
transparent, the brighter the light becomes. 

Similarly, the more the impurity (mala) is removed from a per- 
son, the more the light of the Self comes to the fore, which means 
the greater is the Self-realization, Even in our present state of impu- 
rity we have some amount of Self-realization, for the light of the 
Self, or Consciousness, is already working in and through us. The 
amount and degree of the expression of the light of Consciousness 
varies from person to person. 

Moreover, in the analogy of the light we can see that it is the 
thinning or purification of the curtain, or obstruction, and not of the 
light itself; the light is ever pure. We call the light impure because 
of the impurity of the curtain. Similarly, Consciousness, or the Self, 
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is ever pure. It is called impure because when it passes through the 
impurities, its nature is dimmed or obstructed. 

Thus we can see that the removal of impurity and the realization 
of the Self go together in equal proportion."^ Since there can be 
grades of self-purification, there can be grades of Self-realization 
also. This means, further, that there can be hierarchical variation 
among the different aspirants for Self-realization and also among 
those who have attained it. 

The attainment of Self-realization is a gradual process — a 
development or growth of consciousness. It is not that one is in 
bondage and then all of a sudden one becomes liberated; there is no 
leap or jump from the stage of bondage to the stage of liberation. It 
isa gradual trek from one stage to the other. 

This is not to suggest that there are degrees of Consciousness or 
degrees of Reality. There are actually no degrees in Consciousness 
or the Self. But we can still meaningfully use the term “degree” to 
suggest that there is a hierarchical variation in the removal of impu- 
rities from the heart, and subsequently, a hierarchical variation in 
the attainment of Self-realization. 

Advaita Vedànta seems to suggest that there is no gradual 
attainment of Self-realization. According to Advaita, one is either 
bound or one is liberated, there is no such thing as half-bound or 
half-free. In the analogy of the rope-snake, either one sees the snake 
in ignorance, or one sees the rope in knowledge. In the dream anal- 
ogy, either one is dreaming or one has awakened. There is a gap 
between the dream state and the waking state; the transition from 
the dream to the waking state is a single jump, not a gradual process. 

What the Advaitin seems to forget is that this does not happen in 
the case of Self-realization. Self-realization is not a sudden jump 
from the state of bondage to the state of liberation. If someone 
seems to become liberated suddenly it is because he or she has been 
following the path of purification for a long time, maybe from previ- 
ous births, and the veil, already thinned after a long process of purifi- 
‘cation, is finally removed.7> Of course if purification is sudden, 
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Self-realization will also be sudden. But in actual life we find that 
purification is not sudden; it is not as easy and simple as the 
Advaitin thinks. 

The reason why Advaita overlooks this fact of life is that it 
approaches the problem of Self-realization purely from the epis- 
temic point of view; it sets aside the axiological consideration that 
is supreme in the Upanisads. The Advaitin would use the analogy of 
darkness and say that complete darkness can be set aside in a 
moment by just igniting a match and lighting a lamp; it does not 
take a long, arduous effort to demolish the darkness. Similarly he or 
she would argue bondage, which is ignorance, can be dispelled by a 
flash of knowledge; ignorance is not like a physical mountain that 
takes long years of effort to demolish. But again the Advaitin for- 
gets that this ignorance is not mere intellectual ignorance (bauddha- 
ajfíána) but is paurusa-ajfíána, which captures the entire person in 
the form of spiritual impurity (mala). This cannot be removed sim- 
ply by learning scriptures or hearing the teacher. Had it been so, all 
the great pandits of philosophy would have attained Self-realiza- 
tion. This type of ignorance can be removed only by doing the spiri- 
tual practice (sadhané) of self-purification. The intellectual 
knowledge of Reality can help only when paurusa-jfiana is attained 
side by side with it. 

Had the Advaitin also considered the issue from the axiological 
point of view, that is from the point of view of the actual attainment 
of Self-realization, he or she would have easily.realized the limita- 
tion of the rope-snake analogy. But the Advaitin becomes compla- 
cent with the epistemic consistency of the theory and forgets that 
when this philosophy is applied to actual life situations it becomes 
logically absurd. 

Since there is a gradual evolution of the state of consciousness 
moving towards Self-realization, the Tantric tradition accepts hier- 
archical grades of souls. Seven grades of souls are noted. They are 
called the seven *knowers" or seven “subjects” (sapta-pramata). 
The soul is called the *knower" or “subject” (pramata) because it is 
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different from the insentient matter that is the "known" or the 
“object” (prameya). The essential nature of soul (consciousness) 
that distinguishes it from matter is that it is the knowing subject.’6 
So, knower or pramata may be taken as the synonym of soul or con- 
|^ sciousness. The distinction among the seven knowers is based on 
considering in each how far limited individuality is undermined and 
Sivahood or divinity is manifest."7 This depends upon how far the 
soul is purified or freed from mala. 

The seven knowers are (a) pralayakala or layakala, (b) sakala, 
(c) уіјйапакаја or jfíanakala, (d) mantra, (e) mantresvara, (f) mantra- 
mahesvara, and (g) Siva (Siva-pramata). The first three, pralayakala, 

i sakala, and vijfianakala, belong to the impure stage of bondage or 
{ mala (impurity), and the remaining four, mantra, mantresvara, 
mantra-mahesvara, and Siva-pramata, belong to the pure state. The 
term sakala is also used to denote the bound soul in general in dis- 
tinction with the freed soul, which is called niskala or akala.”8 Kala, 
with which the word for the bound soul is suffixed, denotes “impure 
kala’ or impure functioning of the soul (consciousness). 

The pralayakala, or layakala, as the very name suggests, is the 

soul that is in the state of Jaya or pralaya('*dissolution"). In the state | 
of the dissolution of the world, the souls lie in a stupor. This is a 
state of deep, unconscious rest, as in deep sleep. Pralayakala is the | 
primordial state of individual consciousness where consciousness 
is not functioning — this is the state of sleeping consciousness. 
The impurities exist, but since the soul is sleeping the imp" rities 
are also lying in a potential state,"? they have not arisen or awak- 
ened. Pralayakalais the initial state of the bound soul — its primor- 
dial state. 

Pralayakala is not there only when the world is dissolved. 
Actually pralayakala denotes the initial stage of consciousness 
where the consciousness is sleeping in an embryonic state, as it 
were;®° the world, even if it is there, for all practical purposes has 
not yet arisen for the soul. Thus pralayakala stands for the initial 
stage from which the development of the soul starts. In this stage the 
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soul does not do or know anything, but the potential capacity for the 
same is very much there.*! 

The second stage is that of sakala. This is the state of the soul 
awakened from the dissolution (pralaya). In this state the soul is 
fully conscious, although tainted with all three impurities (malas). 
In the pralayakala stage the impurities are not active, for the soul is 
sleeping, but in the sakala stage, since the soul is fully awake all the 
impurities become manifest and are at work. Sakala is the stage in 
which the people of the world normally are. 

The samskaras, which were dormant during the state of pralaya- 
kala, are aroused in the state of sakala and bound souls (sakalas) 
move in the cycle of birth and death taking bodies merited by their 
karma? In the process of the evolution of the soul it is necessary that 
the potential dispositions (samskaras), or seed desires, be actualized 
in order that they can be eliminated finally. Although the pralaya- 
kala state is free from the tumult of the world, as the soul is sleeping 
in ignorance, it is inferior to sakala in the hierarchy, for the samskaras 
are yet to be actualized. The sleeping soul, in order to achieve its free- 
dom in the Siva-stage, must pass though the sakala stage so that the 
soul works out its karma and exhausts its potentialities. 

The third stage of the bound soul is vijfianakala. The special fea- 
ture of vijffanakala is that it is free of karma-mala and mayiya-mala 
and only anava-mala, which is responsible for limited individuality, 
exists there.83 Anava is the last to go, for it was first to come. Anava 
generates the mayiya and karma malas. In the sakala state all the 
malas are present, but when the soul moves upward, the last two 
malas (mayiya and karma) take leave. This is a highly purified state, 
but since ànava, sense of individuality, is still there, the soul at the 
vijfíanakala stage is still bound. That soul stands at the threshhold of 
liberation; it has crossed the main stages of mayic bondage and is 
looking forward to entering into the state of pure knowledge, 
Suddhavidya. That is why the vijfíanakala soul is said to be above 
maya and below suddhavidya;** the soul has reached the final exit 
gate of тауа, but has yet to enter into the realm of the pure categories 
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(suddhadhva). In this state, impurity (mala) is in the final process of 
being destroyed,®5 but is yet to have all traces completely removed. 
That is why the soul in vijfianakala does not fully realize its unity 
with Śiva.86 

Vijftanakala is so called because it is a fairly high stage of 
knowledge ( vijfiana or јӣапа), but it is knowledge alone, the divine 
dynamism (riya, ог Sakti) has not yet become manifest.*” A soul at 
the level of vijfianakala is at the door of divinity; it has not yet 
attained divinity and is still awaiting the divine powers to manifest 
within it. The saints, devotees, good and pure hearted people, and so 
on, can be classified under the category of vijfianakala. Such per- 
sons have a fair degree of spiritual advancement by virtue of free- 
dom from impurity but are yet to be liberated. 

If we view the categories of pralayakala, sakala, and vijfianakala 
from the angle of the three qualities or gunas (tamas, rajas, and 
sattva), we find that pralayakala is pure tamas, for опе in that state is 
sleeping. Sakalais the state of rajas, as one in that state is active. In 
vijflanakala one reaches the stage of pure sattva, as one is highly 
purified and consequently knowledge manifests in one. Sattvais the 
state of purity. It is also non-obstructive to knowledge or illumina- 
tion of the Self. A person of sattva will have inner illumination, 
knowledge, or awareness, as sattva allows the illumination of 
Consciousness (Self) to shine forth, just as a thin white curtain does 
not impede the light but allows it to pass. The quality of tamas is 
like a heavy black curtain that fully obstructs the light; rajasis like a 
red curtain that allows some light to pass through. The color of 
tamoguna is seen as black, that of rajoguna as red, and that of 
sattvaguna as white. This is very significant and relates to the 
degree to which they obstruct light. 

The model of the three gunas (sattva, rajas, and tamas) set forth 
by the Sarhkhya system and accepted by almost all the systems of 
Indian philosophy, is a very good model for understanding the per- 
sonality differences and the different stages of the evolution of peo- 
ple. This model can easily be applied to the pralayakala, sakala, and 
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vijflanakala stages. If we look to the characteristics of the three 
knowers (pramátàs) and compare them to ће gunas, it will appear 
that the distinction between the three knowers is based on the con- 
sideration of the distinction of the three gunas, although this is not 
explicitly mentioned. The chief characteristic of the pralayakala is 
his or her long stupor or sleep, which is nothing but the product of 
tamoguna. In rajoguna the person is awake and active, for activity 
karma is the characteristic of rajoguna. The sakala state is exactly 
this; the sakala is awake, performing action, and moving in different 
bodies. The chief characteristic of sattvaguna is jfíana (“knowl- 
edge"), which is also the chief characteristic of the vijfíanakala. It is 
also comparable that sattva, although a high state of purification, is 
not the state of freedom or liberation; the sattvika is still within 
bondage, although knocking at the door of freedom. This is also the 
case with vijfianakala. The point is that the model of the three gunas 
can be applied to the three pramatas so perfectly that it leaves little 
doubt about the distinction of the pramātās being based on the con- 
sideration of the three gunas. However, it is a puzzle why this is not 
explicitly mentioned. 

The next four knowers (ргатаӣгаѕ) — mantra, mantre$vara, 
mantra-mahesvara, and Siva (Siva-pramata) — belong to the realm 
of pure categories (Suddhadhva). The first three are the correlates, 
respectively, of sadvidya, ivara, and sadasiva, which аге the stages 
of pure Creation (Suddhadhva). The reason why they аге called by 
the name mantra is that they ideate the Creation within themselves. 
The word mantra is formed from manana (manananmantrah), 
which means “thinking” or “ideating.” Creation is nothing but the 
thinking or ideating of Siva, who is Consciousness or the Self. 
According to Kashmir Saivism and Tantrism in general, Conscious- 
ness is the only Reality and Creation is within Consciousness; it is a 
projection of Consciousness and not a material creation, for there is 
no matter at all. So Creation is an ideation (manana or mantrana) of 
Siva-Consciousness. Hence, while doing the activity of Creation, 
Siva becomes the mantra (“опе who ideates"). Mantra-mahesvara, 
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mantre$vara, and mantra are the different hierarchical stages of 
Siva's ideating activity of Creation. 

Thus the three mantra-categories, which are the stages of pure 
Creation, are the free manifestations of Siva himself.88 When Siva 
"wishes to create the world and enjoy Creation, He becomes mantra- 
mahesvara, who creates the world by mobilizing His maya-sakti.”®? 

Here a question may be asked, why does Siva descend three 
stages to create the world, why does one stage not suffice? The 
answer is that there are naturally three stages in every creation. The 
first is the will to create (iccha, the Sadāśiva stage); in the second 
stage the world becomes an idea in the mind (jffana, the I$vara 
stage); finally, in the third stage, the world is projected externally 
(kriya, the sadvidyà stage). All three stages are necessary in every 
creation. The division of Siva into the three creational forms is 
based upon the prominence of the different aspects or saktis needed 
for Creation.99 

When the vijfianakala soul by shaking off its only remaining 
impurity, ànava-mala, becomes free and enters into the realm of 
pure categories (Suddhadhva), it first becomes or identifies itself 
with sadvidya. At this stage it ideates the world as “I am and this is" 
(aham ca idari ca). This is the mantra stage. Then it moves upward 
and identifies itself with Isvara (jfiana-sakti) and ideates the world 
as “this I am" (idamaham). This is the mantresvara Stage. Then it 
reaches the initial stage of Creation and identifies with Sadasiva 
(iccha-Sakti), and ideates the world as “I am this” (ahamidam). This 
is the mantra-mahesvara stage. Thus the knower (pramata), “realiz- 
ing his unity with Siva, gradually rises through mantra and 
mantresvara to mantramahesvara and finally reaches the Siva-state 
by the grace of Siva"?! 

The reason the mantra categories — mantra, mantresvara, and 
mantra-mahesvara— are called “риге” (Suddha) even when there is 
the duality of the object at their Stage, is that although the knower 
sees the object, it does not take the object to be different from or 
other than itself but takes the object to be its own projection and 
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therefore one with it. In Kashmir Saivism, the presence of the dual- 
ity of the object is not itself impurity; what is impurity is the taking 
of the object to be different from oneself or other than oneself. This 
is the sense of duality (dvaita-pratha). 

Mantra-mahesvara, or Sadàsiva, who is the sixth knower 
(pramata), is the highest or the first stage of Creation, and mantra, 
or Sadvidyà, is the last stage of (pure) Creation. The seventh and 
highest knower is Siva (Siva-pramata), which is not itself a cate- 
gory of Creation. Siva, or the Siva-pramátà, is beyond Creation, it is 
the matrix of all Creation. 

There is no separate knower category for Sakti (no Sakti- 
pramata), because although at the highest stage of the pure cate- 
gories there are two principles — Siva and Sakti — yet the two form 
one and the same state of Consciousness, called рага (“the transcen- 
dent"). Siva is also Sakti or Siva-Sakti. The Siva-pramata may also 
be called the Sakti-pramata or the Siva-Sakti-pramata. This is 
because Siva and Sakti, which form the transcendent state, are not 
twobut one. 


9 


The Means of Moksa 


We have already seen that liberation (moksa), which is a state of 
Self-realization, is attainable through the removal of ignorance 
(ajfiána), which is impurity (mala). The impurity can be removed 
because impurity is not part and parcel of the Self. If impurity was 
the nature of the Self (Siva), it couid not be removed, or it could not 
be removed without the removal of the Self Itself. There are effica- 
cious means of removing the impurity and thereby attaining the 
Self. The way of attaining or realizing the Self by removing the 
impurity is called upaya. The word upaya is translated as “the 
means" or "the way." What is to be achieved is called the upeya or 
sadhya (“the end"), and the way to achieve it is called the upaya or 
sadhana (“the means"). 

The above position is very beautifully expressed in the Four 
Noble Truths (árya-satyas) discovered by the Buddha. Suffering is 
a fact in the world that cannot be denied; suffering (duhkha) is thus 
the first truth (duhkha-satya). But the suffering is not an indepen- 
dent reality; it is caused or dependent (pratityasamutpanna), and the 
Cause is ignorance (avidya). Thus the second truth is that suffering 
is dependent or caused (samudaya-satya). If suffering is dependent 
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and not self-existent, this implies that if the cause of the suffering is 
destroyed, then the effect (suffering) will also be destroyed. And 
the nature of the cause is such that ignorance (avidyà or ajfiana), 
which is the cause of suffering, can be removed (nirodha-satya). If 
the cause of suffering can be removed, then there must also be a way 
(márga) for removing it. The fourth truth is that there is such a path 
(marga-satya). 

The final question then is that of the path or means. There are a 
variety of paths. There are also different systems of philosophy and 
religion advocating the different paths. 


EFFORT AND GRACE 


Before we deal with the path or means (upaya) of liberation 
(moksa), it is relevant to consider the question of whether moksa is 
attained through self-effort or by the grace of God (Siva). This is a 


profound question and philosophers have frequently addressed 
themselves to it. Buddhism and Jainism believe that liberation is 


attained through self-purification; purifying oneself is one’s own 
business — it is something that one alone can do.! If one decides not 
to follow the path of self-purification leading to Self-realization, no 
guru or God can help one. The guru can at the most show one the 
path, but following it is completely up to the individual. According 
to Buddhism and Jainism then, one can attain liberation or Self- 
realization through one's own effort. Since Buddhism and Jainism 
lay emphasis on self-effort, they are called the sramana tradition. 
The word sramana comes from srama, which means “labor” or 
“effort.” Sramana thus means one who believes in the effectiveness 
of effort or self-effort in the attainment of liberation. 

The Vedic traditions, including the Vaisnava and the Saiva, 
believe in the power of grace (anugraha, pusti, kripa, or Saktipata) 
combined with self-effort. They accept the role of grace in the attain- 
ment of both worldly enjoyment (bhukti) and liberation (mukti). 


THE MEANS OF MOKSA 


Material things such as money and success, as well as Self-realiza- 
tion, can be attained by the grace of God. 

It is not very difficult to understand that the powers with which 
the ego is endowed are not the powers of the ego itself; they are the 
powers of the higher Self (paramatman), or God. All power comes 
from a source beyond the ego. In order to realize this truth, it is not 
necessary to believe in God; even an atheist can see that the ego 
itself is not the source of power. A scientist, for example, can see 
that the power is Nature's, and the ego succeeds only when Nature 
is cooperating with it. 

From this it follows that whatever the ego achieves, it achieves 
with the help of the power of God or Nature. If God or Nature with- 
draws the power, the ego can do nothing. The ego may falsely take 
the credit for itself and may be vain enough to think that it is the real 
doer, but the truth is otherwise. An athlete for example, may think 
that the power in his or her muscles comes from him- or herself, and 
he or she may take pride in that power, but it is really endowed by 
Nature. The moment Nature withdraws Her cooperation — say for 
example, when the athlete incurs a paralytic attack — the power of 
the muscles deserts him or her. The power of intelligence also exists 
because Nature has bestowed it; it is not the ego's creation. The 
same is true with any talent or any form of power. The ego in itself 
is a cipher; it works with the power that comes from a source other 
than itself. 

This situation is explained by Kashmir Saivism in terms of grace 
(anugraha) — the showering or automatic emerging of power 
(Saktipata). Siva (the Self) is the source of all power; nothing can 
work without being connected to this powerhouse.? The electricity 
that works at various levels flows from the powerhouse automati- 

cally. Likewise when we open the window blinds the light automat- 
ically comes in and dispels the darkness. We do not fetch or bring it; 
it comes of its own accord. Similarly when the impurity is removed, 
the illumination from the inner Self comes automatically, bringing 
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with it self-fulfillment. This is what is called grace or saktipáta.? It 
is called grace because the light of Consciousness comes automati- 
cally of its own accord; we do not cause it to come. If it chooses not 
to manifest, we cannot force it to; whenever it comes, it comes 
freely. We also cannot determine the sequence (krama) in which 
saktipáta occurs, for Consciousness is free.* 

Although grace (saktipata) is the free manifestation of Siva- 
Consciousness, this does not mean that Siva showers His grace 
arbitrarily. He showers it on deserving people only. If the undeserv- 
ing also received the grace, it would go against reason and the moral 
governance of the world. It would also mean that arbitrariness 
exists in Siva. Freedom is not arbitrariness. Siva's freedom in the 
dispensing of grace means that there is no compulsion on the part of 
Siva in showering grace. Of course, He can become arbitrary if He 
so chooses. But why should He? Why should He act in an illogical 
way by showering grace on the undeserving? He is not like a wan- 
ton child misusing its freedom, or like a whimsical king distributing 
gifts blindly. This is similar to the question, can God be bad? While 
God has the capacity to be bad, He prefers to be good and chooses 
goodness freely. 

The grace (Кгірӣ) of God is called ahetuki (“without cause or 
motive"), and sometimes ahetuki is misinterpreted as “without the 
consideration of the worthiness of the candidate." Some thus 
believe that God can give His grace even to the undeserving. It is 
argued that if God gives grace only to the-deserving, then God is not 
free, He becomes bound by this rule. But what the arguer forgets 
here is that this is, in essence, making the act of God arbitrary and 
acting arbitrarily is a demerit. 

Actually, ahetuki kripá does not mean grace "without the con- 
sideration of worthiness;” it means grace “without any motive.” If 
there is some selfish motive in the act of helping others, then it is not 

grace. God has no selfish motive in showering grace on the souls; He 
does it purely for their benefit. He has nothing to gain by it. This is 
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the meaning of "grace without motive." Siva, in order to shower 
grace on a person, requires only that person's surrender ( bhakti), and 
does not consider his or her caste, profession, position, and so on.5 

To summarize, grace (Saktipata) has two characteristics: (a) it is 
completely motiveless; God does it purely for the benefit of the 
souls, not for any benefit to Himself; (b) it is a completely free act; 
there is no compulsion. Nothing can force God to bestow grace; He 
gives it freely. 

The grace of God is not arbitrary. We receive grace only when 
we deserve it, and only to the extent that we deserve it. According to 
Kashmir Saivism, the grace of God is showered equally on all, but 
we receive it and benefit from it only to the extent that we have 
opened up to it. Like the rainfall from heaven, it can only fill the jar 
if the jar is uncovered. Like the light of the sun waiting outside our 
house, it can enter inside only when we keep the shades open. 
Opening the window blinds is our part of the task. God, the Light, 
resides in us as our own higher Self with all its brilliance, but it only 
becomes manifest to the extent our heart is purified; the Light can- 
not reveal itself through a state of impurity. It requires the effort of 
self-purification. In this sense grace is proportionate to self-effort. 

The question may be raised here that if grace depends on self- 
effort, then it becomes a matter of right; it is earned by self-effort. 
and it no longer remains grace. In answer Kashmir Saivism woulc 
point out that even then it is grace, for even if we are highly deserv- 
ing, we cannot force God to bestow His grace if He chooses to with- 
hold it. Suppose a rich person donates a scholarship to a school 
laying down certain conditions for getting the scholarship. A stu 
dent fulfills the conditions and gets the scholarship. The studen 
may argue that he or she has earned the scholarship by fulfilling the 
conditions, so his or her good fortune is not due to grace. But is i 
not grace? However deserving the student may be, he or she couk 
not get the scholarship if the donor had not established it in the firs 
place. And donating the scholarship is the free choice of the donor 
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Similarly, however deserving we may become, we cannot force 
God to shower His grace if He chooses to withhold it. God, like the 
benevolent donor, donates His grace and lays down the conditions 
for receiving it. It remains grace even when we deserve it. 

Thus we see that grace and self-effort go together. Mukti or 
Self-realization, the highest value of life, is achieved by the grace 
merited by self-effort. It is natural for Siva (the “Benign Lord") to 
shower His grace, but it is up to us to avail ourselves of that grace by 
opening up to Him. Showering grace is the Lord’ s part of the work, 
and making an effort in order to get its benefit is our part of the 
work. Grace is God' s free activity and self-effort is ours — even the 
Lord does not interfere in our efforts. In the Gita, Lord Krsna, after 
delivering his message to Arjuna, says to him, "Now you can do as 
you like.” The Lord's duty is fulfilled once the divine message has 
reached humanity; then it is up to humanity to follow it. The attain- 
ment of Self-realization is entirely in the hands of the individual; in 
this sense the freedom of God and the freedom of humanity go 
together. There is thus no contradiciion in the two statements 
“everything is obtained by grace” and “everything is obtained 
through self-effort.” 


THE UNITY OF THE MEANS AND THE END 


In the path (sádhana) leading to Self-realization (moksa), the 
end (the upeya or sádhya) and the means (the upaya or sadhana) 
coincide. The reason for this is simple. One has to become what one 
already is. One is already Siva, one’s Sivahood is just veiled or 
obstructed for the time being. In order for the veil to be removed 
and for one to become Siva, one has to recultivate the qualities that 
Siva has. Siva is goodness, love, truth, egolessness, and so on, and 
one has to have all these characteristics in order to become Siva. 

The Self is completely good; that is why it is called siva, which 
means “good,” “benign,” or “noble.” This goodness is spiritual 
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goodness, which is also a state of natural morality. Spiritual good- 
ness includes all conceivable goodness. When we say, "Siva is 
good," this means that Siva is good from all angles. In order to 
become one with Siva, one has to become good. There are indirect 
ways of becoming good, and there is the way (sadhana) of becom- 
ing good directly. Charity, service, love, kindness, compassion, 
devotion to God, meditation (or relaxation in the Self) — all these 
indirectly make one good. One who practices these becomes good. 
But we can also practice to become good directly. Becoming good 
is a deliberate act, and so the practice (sadhana) of becoming good 
is a deliberate one that we can undertake every day. When a teacher 
tells us “Бе good,” we do not ask him or her how to be good, for we 
know that we can become good directly if we so choose. Becoming 
good involves creating an attitude of goodness, which can be done 
deliberately also. 

We may not be quite clear as to what goodness exactly consists 
of, but we do understand something by the term goodness when 
someone tells us to be good. Whatever concept of goodness we 
have or however we understand the meaning of “to be good," we 
can practice to become that ideal. 

“To be good” also means *'to be pure at heart." Purity of heart is 
the ultimate object of all disciplines. There may be other, indirect 
means of self-purification, but purity of heart can be directly prac- 
ticed also. Again we may not be quite clear about the exact content 
of purity, but we do understand something by “purity of heart,” and 
we have to practice that. 

It is not enough that we decide to become good or pure. We 
have to make it a daily practice. The inner tendencies (samskaras) 
toward impurity and non-goodness exist in us and drive us again and 
again to impurity. We have to daily undertake the task of purifying 
our hearts or making ourselves good, and then a time will come 
when we are no longer in the state of “doing” good but have reached 
the state of "being" good, where purity and goodness automatically 
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exist. But while we have not reached the state of “being” (atma-sthiti 
in Kashmir Saivism) and are still in the.state of “doing,” we have to 
practice regular self-purification, otherwise the undesirable inclina- 
tions (sariskáras) will come up again. 

Siva is also Truth. This means not only the ontological truth of 
existence, but also the moral truth of righteous living. This is the 
spiritual truth that naturally includes the moral truth also, as we 
have already seen. For a man like Gandhi, God means nothing but 
Truth. The Buddha did not mention God but he did mention Truth, 
which he called dharma, and it is the life of dharma that he asked 
people to live. In order to reach Siva, who is Truth, one has to live a 
life of truthfulness. Truthfulness does not necessarily and exclu- 
sively mean truth in speaking — that is, not telling lies; it means 
truthfulness of behavior, which further means an honest and 
straightforward life free from hypocrisy. 

The most significant characteristic of the state of Sivahood is 
love. Siva is aware of His unity with the entire universe of sentient 
beings and insentient objects. In the dualistic system of Saiva 
Siddhànta (southern Saivism), and also in Christianity, the essential 
nature of God is seen as love. God (Siva) is perfect love for all crea- 
tures, and He acts for their good in a completely selfless way. Siva 
has no selfishness at all; He has nothing to gain from anyone or any- 
thing. Siva is the state of pure love. In order to attain Sivahood, we 
are required to adopt the practice (sadhana) of universal love. Of all 
the ways to Self-realization, love is the most efficacious. It is also 
the most satisfying, as love is the experience of joy. Love is the 
surest means of Self-realization. Of all the systems of spiritual phi- 
losophy, Kashmir Saivism is the one that lays the most emphasis on 
the practice of advaita-bhavana — universal love, the feeling of 
one’s unity with all. 

Again, like the practice of becoming good and pure, the practice 
of love also has to be cultivated. Love may be present in the human 
consciousness as an inherent disposition (sthayi-bhava) but it has to 
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be made to flow. That is why the Buddha gave the practice of 
maitribhavana in which one has to wish others well, as they are one’s 
own self. The state of Siva is a state of egolessness. Love and ego- 
lessness are logically connected. Ego limits the consciousness to 
one particular individuality and thereby differentiates it from oth- 
ers. Unless we come out of our ego shell, we cannot feel our unity 
with others and love them. When we love others, our ego is auto- 
matically dissolved; feeling one's unity with others is the way to 
come out of one's ego shell. Since Siva is a state of complete ego- 
lessness, we have to be egoless in order to have Siva-realization. 

There is one more characteristic of Siva that we have to achieve 
in order to become one with Siva. That is joy (Ananda). This joy, or 
bliss, is not the diabolical pleasure that one derives from exploiting 
others; this joy is beauty (sundaram), which is one with goodness 
(Sivam). This joy is expressed in what is called spanda, which is a 
spontaneous flow of activity in bliss. We catch a glimpse of it in 
aesthetic activity. Since Siva, or the Self, is joy expressed in spanda 
or creative activity, all activity done in joy leads to the Self. The 
child who spontaneously plays in joy is near to the Self. Similarly 
the joyful spanda that exists in aesthetic activity like poetry, music, 
or any joyful creativity, is near to the Self. Following the path of 
spontaneous activity (spanda) that is an expression of joy also leads 
us to the Self. 

Goodness, purity, truth, love, egolessness, joy, and so on, are 
ends as well as means. They are ends because they are in the nature 
of Siva, which is our goal. They are means because they can be 
practiced, and the practice leads to the goal. All the spiritual prac- 
tices that fall in the three classes of anavopaya, saktopaya, and 
sambhavopaya tend to strengthen these characteristics or help 
reveal them. These characteristics are to be practiced, for they are 
our real nature and the practice of them leads to our real nature. In 
order to achieve the end, the end itself is to be practiced as means. In 
this sense the end and the means become one. This is characteristic 
of spiritual sadhana. 
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That we can attain the Self by practicing the natural character- 
istics of the Self is analogous to the fact that we can succeed in life 
situations not by going against Nature but by following Nature. If 
we try to row a boat upstream, it will be an extremely difficult task, 
and moreover it will take us farther from the ocean that is our goal. 
But if we sail our boat downstream, it will require little effort on our 
part and the stream will easily take us to the goal. Similarly in the 
realm of spirit, the course of Nature has to be followed. If we prac- 
tice to become what we really are not or what is against our nature, 
we will not succeed. But if we practice to become what is in line 
with our nature, we will easily succeed. Goodness, purity, truth, 
egolessness, love, joy, and so on, are our real nature; practicing 
these will easily bring success. It is our great fortune that goodness, 
love, and joy are in line with the law of Nature, and to follow the 
way of goodness is to follow the law of Nature. Therein lies the 
hope of humanity. We, out of egoism, try to go against the law of 
Nature, and we suffer in consequence. 

One may suggest here that the demonic qualities like greed, 
selfishness, egoity, animal desire, and so on, are very much a part of 
our nature and to follow the way of Nature would thus be to follow 
the way of tlie devil. In answer we would point out that the devilish 
qualities, described in the Gita as āsurī qualities, are not our real 
nature; they are unnatural accretions that we have accumulated out 
of egoism, like dirt on a cloth. They can be easily washed away in 
the divine current of our inner nature. The allegorical story in Hindu 
mythology of the fight between the gods and demons that culmi- 
nates in the victory of the gods over the demons suggests that the 
real nature is ultimately victorious over the false nature. 

Thus a means (upáya) becomes a means because it leads to our 
real nature. In the Tantric tradition, three categories of upayas — 
sámbhavopáàya, Saktopaya, and ánavopàya — are given. In addition, 
two more upayas — pratyabhijfiopaya and anupaya — are some- 
times mentioned, although these аге not real upayas. Pratyabhijfia is 
not one of the means, but is the means underlying all the upayas. 
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This is because pratyabhijfia is really the end, and the end is implic- 
itly present in the means. 


ANUPAYA 


Anupaya is also not really an upaya. The literal meaning of 
anupaya is “‘no-means,” which sounds like a negation of all means. 
What does it really mean? Anupaya is used in the Tantric tradition 
and interpreted by Abhinavagupta in two ways. First, the Self, which 
is the ultimate goal of life, is already achieved for it already exists. It 
does not have to be created afresh. It is also not really covered, for it 
always shines in pristine purity, just as the sun is really not covered 
even when the clouds seem to cover it. There is thus really no ques- 
tion of acquiring the Self or doing any practice to attain it. 

The realm of anupaya is the realm of what is called anuttara (the 
""Transcendent"), which is beyond everything and in which doing 
or achieving anything is irrelevant. It is already complete in itself. 
Ahbhinavagupta, in a beautiful piece of poetry, the Anuttarastika, 
writes, 

In the Transcendent, where is the talk of the difference between the 
worship, the worshipper, and the worshipped? Who transits (into the 
Real), who makes one transit, and what is the process of transition? All 
this (difference) is false; there is nothing separate from the unity of 


Consciousness. Everything is the experience of the Self and is pure by its 
very nature; so worry ye not. 


He further writes, 


Here there is no going anywhere, no applying of any technique, no 
contemplating, no meditating, no reciting (of mantra), no practicing any- 
thing, no making effort, nothing. Then what is the real thing to do? The 
real thing to do is this — do not leave anything, do not take anything, take 
everything as it is.? 


One does not have to do anything or not do anything, but just be 
as one is. One does not have to either do anything out of the ordi- 
nary or to resist doing anything that comes naturally; one just has to 
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be perfectly relaxed and let everything go as it will. This means 
behaving in a completely natural way. This is anupaya. 

In his Tantráloka, Abhinavagupta further says, “There is no 
attainment of the Self, for it is eternally present." !? “There is no 
question of making it known, for it is self-illumined.””!! “There is 
no question of uncovering or discovering it, for it cannot be covered 
by anything whatsoever."!? “There is no entering into it, for there is 
nobody separate from it who would enter into it." 

The awareness or the realization that the Self is already attained 
and admits of no means will itself lead to Self-realization,'4 for this 
awareness will totally relax the mind and total relaxation will lead 
to the Self. But such an awareness can only come to a person who is 
highly evolved and in whose case the impurities are almost com- 
pletely removed.5 

The suggested meaning of anupaya, which follows from the 
first point, is that when one has attained a high degree of purifica- 
tion and is ready for Siva-realization, then a “little” means (upaya) 
will do. Anupaya can also be translated as “a little means" (isat 
upaya — the negative in Sanskrit is sometimes used for "the little” 
or alpa).!6 For example, just by hearing from the guru or scripture 
that one is really the all-pervasive Self, one attains Self-realization 
and needs no other practice (sádhana).!" Once one knows what gold 
is, one does not need to be apprised of it again and again. 

Anupaya stands at the highest point in the hierarchy of means 
(upayas) and it is sometimes taken as the culmination of sambhavo- 
pàya, which is the highest in the triad of means sambhavopaya, 
saktopaya, and ánavopàya.!* Anupáya is thus not merely the nega- 
tion of means.!9 


SAMBHAVOPAYA 


Pratyabhijfiopàya and anupayaare not really upayas in the tech- 
nical sense of the term for they are mostly automatic, coming as the 
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end or the result of spiritual practice, whereas an upaya involves 
spiritual practice or some activity on the part of the aspirant. In this 
sense the trio of sambhavopaya, saktopaya, and anavopaya are the 
real upáyas. Sambhavopayais the highest of the three. 

Sambhavopaya, as described in the third chapter of the 
Tantraloka, in the Tantrasara, and elsewhere, is the practice (sad- 
hana) of unity — the practice of visualizing the entire world within 
oneself as the reflection or projection of one's own Consciousness 
or Self. It is actually the practice of identifying oneself with Siva.20 
“He is the lord of the universe (Visvesvara or Siva), in whose con- 
sciousness this entire world of difference appears as reflection"?! 
This unitary awareness presupposes an absolutist metaphysics that 
maintains that the entire universe is the expansion of one's own 
higher Self in the form of the appearance or reflection of Con- 
sciousness. That is why Abhinavagupta presents the theory of 
appearance or reflection (Abhasavada or Pratibimbavada), under 
the heading sambhavopaya.2? When one lives this philosophy — 
that is, when one visualizes the whole world within oneself as the 
appearance of one's own Consciousness — then one becomes liber- 
ated (JIvanmukta).?? 

In sambhavopaya we can think of our unity with the universe in 
three ways: (a) “All this has sprung forth from me” (matta evodita- 
midam), (b) “All this is reflected in me” (mayyeva pratibimbitam), 
and (с) “It is not-different from me" (madabhinnamidam).”4 This is 
really the state of universal love where one feels one's unity with all. 

The knowledge (paramarsa) that the whole world is one's own 
projection and therefore one with oneself is not a case of deliberate 
thinking done in the form of mentally repeating the idea — it comes 
automatically or spontaneously. It is not an artificially created feel- 
ing; it comes as an automatic (nirvikalpa) realization. The thinking 
that we do is vikalpa; what comes to the mind automatically is 
nirvikalpa. Deliberate thinking (vikalpa) about unity belongs to 
Saktopaya, which is a lower path. In the case of sambhavopaya, 
such thought is automatic or spontaneous (nirvikalpa).?> 
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Considered from the point of view of the Saktis — icchà, jfiána, 
and kriyà — sambhavopàya belongs to the icchà stage, which is 
Sadasiva where the universe is contained in Consciousness in the 
state of unity. That is why sambhavopaya is also called icchopaya.”© 
Icchà, in the context of upàya, also implies that in the Sambhava 
stage one enters the state of complete attunement with Siva (Siva- 
samaveSa or Siva-samadhi) merely by willing. One has already 
crossed the levels of deliberate thinking ( bhávana) and has reached 
a stage where one can enter into the state of Sivahood (Sivavastha) 
at will. 

Considered from the point of view of the hierarchy of physical, 
mental, and spiritual yoga, Sambhavopáàya belongs to the level of 
spiritual yoga. Spiritual yoga consists of becoming egoless and 
feeling one's unity with all; it is the yoga of universal love. 

The upàyas can also be viewed from the angle of the level of the 
unfolding of kundalini as conceived of in kundalini yoga. Sàmb- 
havopaya is the level of bodha-kundalini, the awakening of 
kundalini at the spiritual level. At this stage the kundalini is called 
bodha or jfíána because here one feels one's unity with the entire 
universe and overflows in universal love, a characteristic of liber- 
ated souls. : 

Since the Sambhava state of thinking or visualizing (рагатага) 
is automatic (nirvikalpa) and not created or acquired, it is possible 
only when one has reached the highest stage of purification after 
crossing the stages of дпауорӣуа and saktopaya. The Sambhava 
stage may thus be said to be the result of anavopáyaand saktopaya. 


SAKTOPAYA 


Sambhavopaya is spiritual yoga that consists of directly dis- 
solving the ego and feeling one's unity with all (universal love); 
Saktopaya is mental yoga that involves deliberate mental activity, 
such as contemplation and so on. In saktopaya one has to contem- 
plate some idea or assimilate some truth by thinking it over again 
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and again.? There is no need to articulate the idea (иссага); the idea 
or mantra is repeated in the тіпа.28 

The word sakta is from Sakti, which is “thinking” (vimarsa). 
Since this means (upàya) involves thinking, it is called sakta. But the 
thinking here is not spontaneous as in sambhavopaya; this thinking 
is deliberate (vikalpátmaka). One has to exert one's will (sarikalpa) 
and make an effort (adhyavasaya).”? It is effortfully done, but in the 
end it becomes effortless (nirvikalpatmaka).°° 

Considered from the point of view of the $aktis — icchà, jfiana, 
and kriyà — saktopaya belongs to the level of jfiána Sakti. There- 
fore it is also called jfanopaya.*! Јћапа Sakti consists of ideation or 
thinking. What is thought of in the mind as an idea is held by the 
unity of the mind, or consciousness. We see the world, in the mind, 
as difference, but at the same time it is held in unity by the mind or 
consciousness. So, saktopaya (jfíanopàya) is a stage of unity-in-dif- 
ference (bhedabheda), whereas Sambhavopàya is the state of com- 
plete unity (abheda). 

Since saktopaya is the realm of created thinking or voluntary 
thinking (vikalpa), there is the sense of doing? or ego (abhimana).?? 
In the sàmbhava state there is no ego sense in doing, as all activity is 
natural or spontaneous. 

Considered from the point of view of kundalini, Saktopàya is 
the stage of nada kundalini. Nada kundalini works at the mental 
level in the form of thinking. 

Bondage is a form of wrong thinking, and saktopaya consists of 
thinking in the right direction. It consists of bringing certainty 
(niscaya) to the mind that one is really not bound. Abhinavagupta, 
in a poetic verse, writes, 

The раќи thinks, “I am ignorant," “I am bound by karma," “I am 


impure,” “I am determined by others (I am not free),” and so on; and the 
reversal of this thinking leads to Siva-realization.*4 


Saktopaya is perhaps the most useful and the most necessary 
upaya. Normally what happens is that when we take an idea to be 
true, fix it in the mind, and decide to follow it, the idea slips away 


—————————— lk 
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from the mind after some time. Thus it is necessary to repeat the 
"TA idea in the mind again and again so that it is fixed in the mind and 
| becomes part of one's existence. Saktopaya is exactly this. АП 
types of mental recitation or repetition of an idea (japa), meditation 
In (dhyana), contemplation (bhavana), concentration (ekágratà or eka- 
| " gracittata), and so on, fall into the category of saktopaya. Saktopaya 
is mental yoga. It thus differs from anavopaya, which is physical 

yoga and sambhavopaya, which is spiritual yoga. 


i ANAVOPAYA 


i Anavopaya consists of external physical means. The word 
| апауа is from anu, which means the individual person. Since the 
| individual (anu) operates in the external world of difference, 
anavopaya consists of external means related to the physical world 
of difference and duality.55 АП forms of external worship and exter- 
nal yoga come under ànavopáya. Rituals are forms of external wor- 
ship, so all rituals fall under anavopáya.?6 In the Saiva tradition we 
find external worship of the Siva liga, the symbol of Siva, and 
there are elaborate rituals that are used in its worship. 

Since the word nara (“тап”) is a synonym for anu (“the indi- 
vidual soul”), apavopaya is also called naropaya.*” Nara implies the 
individual person with a body; through the body one performs 
external activity, both secular and religious. Anavopaya is also 
called kriyopaya.*® Kriya is external activity. At the dnava stage, 
the upaya consists of external physical activity (kriya);?? it also 
admits of external objects in the worship and rituals.4° Since the 
external upayas consist of different objects, there inay be innumer- | 
able divisions and subdivisions of kriyopaya.*! That is why we find 
innumerable forms of external worship. Since at the stage of 
anavopaya, the anu uses the external means that involve difference 
(bheda), anavopaya is also called bhedopaya, the upaya involving 
difference. 
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From the point of view of yoga, ànavopàya is physical yoga. 
The physical aspect of yoga is called hatha yoga, which consists of 
posture (ásana), breathing (pranayama), and so on. Considered 
from the point of view of kundalini, anavopaya is the realm of 
prana-kundalini, which operates as the life force (prána) in our 
body. Through the practice of pranayama, coupled with meditation 
(dhyana), prana-kundaliniis aroused in the body. 

In anavopaya we also use external symbols. The greatest symbol 
used for external worship is the Siva liriga. The word liriga means 
“sign” or “symbol.” The Siva linga is the symbol for Siva. The oval- 
shaped liriga has no form, so it serves as a good symbol of the form- 
less Reality that is the Self or Consciousness and is called Siva. 

Abhinavagupta points out a very significant thing regarding 
exteri 1 worship. He makes it clear that the external worship in 
itself has no power. It derives its power from the inner spiritual feel- 
ing that we attach to it. “Just as without virility a man is impotent, 
and without life the body is dead, so is the external worship (without 
the inner spiritual feeling)."? It is quite understandable that mech- 
anically performed worship and rituals are meaningless. The recita- 
tion of mantra becomes efficacious only when the mantra is 
connected with consciousness. It is said, “Without consciousness 
(caitanya), the mantras are mere letters; they do not fructify even 
after being recited a million times.” The power or life of the exter- 
nal forms of worship comes from the inner spirit or consciousness. 
The Malinivijaya Tantra says, “Опе should worship the spiritual 
liga within which the entire world is contained; the power of the 
external liriga is based on this." ^4 But this does not mean that exter- 
nal worship and ritualistic practice (sadhana) are useless. All it 
means is that the external derives its power from the internal, and 
that the external without the internal is meaningless. The obser- 
vance of rituals and the worship of symbols, such as idols, have 
great meaning. If they are coupled with spiritual feeling, they not 
only become powerful, but they in turn make the spiritual feeling 
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much more powerful. It is like the digits in the number 10. The 0 is 
valueless without the digit 1 before it. If the 1 is absent, the O is just 
a cipher. But when the 1 is placed in front of it, the 0 derives its 
value from the 1 and in turn makes the 1 ten times bigger. If the 
inner spiritual feeling is coupled with rituals and external worship, 
it is greatly intensified. This is the special significance of the rituals 
and external worship. 

It is obvious that the external objects by themselves cannot 
purify the heart, but they can do so when they are combined with 
inner devotion or spiritual consciousness. For example, when one 
bathes in the Ganges river taking it to be just water, the physical 
river will not cleanse one’s heart. But if one considers the Ganges to 
be holy water — “fluid Brahman” — and bathes with this feeling of 
reverence, then the Ganges will surely cleanse one’s heart. What 
will really cleanse one’s heart is not the water but the feeling of rev- 
erence that one projects on the water. The same thing happens when 
one bows down in reverence to some external object — a deity, 
guru, parent, or anything at all. What helps one is not the external 
object but one’s own feeling of reverence and homage, which weak- 
ens the ego. But we should also not forget that the external object 
serves as a powerful medium for the projection of one’s feeling. In 
this sense the external object has a very significant role to play. 

When one accepts a particular form of the deity, it is not that the 
particular deity itself is God; God is inside as one’s own higher Self, 
and while worshipping the deity, one unconsciously projects on it 
the God within oneself. Thus the worship of every external deity is 
an indirect worship of God as Self. Conceiving and installing the 
deity outside is therefore quite useful and sometimes even neces- 
sary, as it is difficult for people to worship the God inside them 
directly. For the very same reason we conceive of God as transcen- 
dent or the “holy other." Since we are ordinarily not able to see the 
immanent God as our own Self, we have to see God outside as the 
“holy other.” Thus Tantrism comprehends within itself any kind of 
theism and any form of external divinization. But while worshipping 
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God externally in a particular form, one must at the same time be 
philosophically aware that what one is worshipping is not itself 
God, but a projection or a symbol of the real God, which is one's 
own higher Self. The Tantric attitude saves us from falling into big- 
огу, idolatry, and superstition. In'this sense Tantrism is the most 
rational religion. 

When one goes to see the holy (in the form of an idol) and bows 
down before the holy, one makes oneself holy. It is not the “holy” 
itself that matters, what matters is one’s surrender to the holy. 
One's surrender tends to undermine one's ego and thereby allow 
the holiness of one's own self to come to the fore, The same rule 
operates in the worship of a guru. The guru may be an ordinary crea- 
ture of the earth, but one's own attitude of respect and reverence 
helps one. Here we may add that one may be well aware of the 
weaknesses of one's guru, but this may not hinder one's attitude of 
reverence towards the guru. It is quite possible, on the one hand, to 
rationally understand the shortcomings of the guru and, on the other 
hand, to consciously and deliberately direct one's feeling of rever- 
ence to him or her. One may worship one's own little daughter as 
the Goddess, as in kumari-pija, or worship one's son as Krsna, and 
at the same time be aware of the mistakes they make as children and 
admonish them. What matters is one's deliberate attempt to create 
the feeling of reverence and holiness in oneself and direct it to any 
person or thing one likes. The person or thing to which one directs 
the feeling does not matter. The reason why this attitude helps is 
that it tends to dissolve one's ego, and the dissolution of the ego 
facilitates the flow of the holiness of one's own higher Self. 


GENERAL EVALUATION OF THE UPAYAS 


We have seen that anavopaya, saktopaya, and sambhavopaya 
are the three major means of spiritual realization, They are not three 
particular upáyas; they are really three types or classes of upàyas. 
The most significant point regarding the three upayas is that they 
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are not only particular means or sãdhanās, but they also serve as a 
general model for understanding and classifying al] the means of 
spiritual realization. АП the physical means or sadhanas involving 
external activity and objects come under 4navopaya; all the mental 
ways, involving thinking, ideation, meditation, and so on, come 
under sáktopáya, and all the spiritual upayas of directly dissolving 
or surrendering the ego and thereby directly entering into the Self, 
are classified under sambhavopaya. All the practices of the world 
can be classified under one or the other of these three upayas. 
Tantrism presents, in the three upayas, a comprehensive model for 
understanding and classifying all conceivable paths or means of 
spiritual realization. 

The three upayas are not at par; they are placed in a hierarchical 
order, The hierarchy is based on what is called adhikari-bheda, the 
different levels of fitness of various aspirants. People stand at dif- 
ferent levels of spiritual evolution, and they need or deserve differ- 
ent levels of sadhana. The adhikaris themselves can be broadly 
classified into three levels. The lowest.of them stand at the level of 
the physical external world of difference. They need the upaya 
involving physical objects and external activity. Anavopaya is 
suited to-them. But there are many who have risen higher than the 
level of external worship; they will not remain satisfied with it. 
They need the mental sadhana of thinking, ideation, meditation, and 
so on. These people deserve saktopaya. The adhikaris of the highest 
level, who have achieved a high degree of self-purification, are fit 
for directly entering into the kingdom of Consciousness. They 
deserve sambhavopaya. 

Since there is a hierarchical order among these three upàyas, the 
lower can be called a means to the higher. Anavopaya can be taken 
as a means to saktopaya, and saktopaya as a means to sambhavo- 
paya.*> What is called anupaya can actually be seen as the culmina- 
tion of s4mbhavopaya.*© 

We have already seen that 4navopaya is the yoga of physical 

means; saktopaya, the mental; and sambhavopaya, the spiritual. 
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Anavopáyais the level of difference (bheda); saktopaya of unity-in- 
difference (bhedabheda); and sambhavopaya of unity (abheda).47 

Considered from the point of view of “doing” and "being," 
anavopaya and saktopaya are the upayas of the state of “doing” — 
Anavopaya the physical, and saktopaya the mental. Sambhavopaya 
is the state of being. Here one does not **do" in the sense of volun- 
tary and effortful action (karma), but one remains seated in the Self 
and spontaneous activity (kriya or spanda) flows automatically. At 
the anava and the Sakta stages one has to “do”; at the Sambhava 
level one has to “е.” 

Abhinavagupta has determined the position of mind, or the 
internal organ of thinking (citta) in the three upayas. According to 
him, in ánavopàya the mind attains rest or becomes peaceful,’? in 
Saktopaya the mind becomes illumined or enlightened, * and in 
sambhavopaya the mind is dissolved.5? The mind is the seat or 
matrix of the effortful voluntary thoughts and actions (karma). The 
mind makes us restless and takes us away from the Self. As such, 
the mind is an obstruction to the natural flow of both the knowledge 
(jfiána) and spontaneous activity (kriya) of the Self. Yoga aims at 
the elimination, dissolution, or at least the pacification, of the mind 
(citta). The mind is not dissolved immediately; it takes a long time to 
be finally eliminated. The mind usually moves outside and thinks of 
the affairs of the external world and gets agitated. Through external 
worship, the agitated mind gets pacified, although it remains very 
much intact. In saktopaya, since the mind does the sadhana of think- 
ing in the right direction, it becomes illumined or enlightened. 
Because of the predominance of good qualities in the person, the 
mind is thinned enough to allow the illumination of the Self. The 
“thinned” mind becomes ready to be dissolved in Consciousness 
(the Self). In sambhavopaya the mind is fully surrendered, and there- 
fore dissolved. This destruction or dissolution of the mind does not 
mean the destruction of Consciousness; it means the removal of an 
obstruction, resulting in the free flow of Consciousness. 
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THE PLACE OF NEGATION IN TANTRIC SADHANA 


It would be a naive understanding of Tantrism to think that 
since Tantrism is a philosophy of positive acceptance and assimila- 
tion of the world, it has no place for negation, It is true that Tantrism 
is a philosophy of integration, but integration itself presupposes 
some negation. If the world is to be integrated with Siva, it cannot 
be integrated as it is. For the world, as it is, purports to be indepen- 
dent and made of matter. This will be an impediment to the integra- 
tion of the world with Siva. For the purpose of integration, the 
world will have to be deprived of its independence and also of its 
materiality. We will have to accept that the world is not an indepen- 
dent reality, but is a manifestation of Siva. Moreover, Siva is 
Consciousness; matter, being a different reality, cannot be inte- 
grated with Consciousness, So we will have to further accept that 
the world is not a material reality, but is the projection or appear- 
ance (abhasa) of Consciousness (Siva). The world will have to lose 
its independence and materiality in order to be integrated with Siva. 

Kashmir Saivism, which is the central philosophy of Tantrism, 
is an absolutism. There can be no absolutism without negation in 
some respect. Every absolutism has to integrate or assimilate the 
world within the Absolute, and the world has to be changed in order 
to fit in the Absolute. Absolutism is a philosophy of unity, and at the 
least the multiplicity of the world will have to be denied in order to 
be consistent with this unity. 

Moreover in Kashmir Saivism philosophy, or metaphysics, is a 
way of life, a spiritual practice (sadhana). What is negated on the 
plain of metaphysics is also negated in the realm of (sadhana). We 
have already seen in the context of Sambhavopaya that the world is 
to be taken not as the independent material reality that it claims to 
be, but as the reflection or projection of one's own (higher) 
Consciousness. Even in.sáktopàya and anavopaya, the world is to 
be viewed not as the world but as Siva, just as the waves of the 
ocean are to be viewed as the ocean itself. This is what is called 
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Siva-bhavana, the sádhanà of feeling that everything is Siva. When 
one sees the world as Siva, one does not see the world, but one sees 
Siva; that is, one negates the world as world and accepts it as Siva 
— the manifestation of Siva. 

It follows that one has to negate the factor that has caused the 
misapprehension of Reality and separated one from one's real nature. 
This is, as we have already seen, the factor of impurity (mala) and 
the greatest impurity is the ego sense (anava) which generates the 
sense of duality (dvaita-pratha). This is another name for selfish- 
ness. Selfishness also generates attachment (raga). Egoism and self- 
ishness are the main causes of our plight as limited individuals 
(раи). These are to be negated. When selfishness is gone, attach- 
ment (rága) goes automatically. 

It further follows that the world, or worldly activity; is not to be 
negated, for the world is not the cause of bondage. What is bondage 
is egoism and selfishness, not the world or worldly attainment. So 
renunciation, according to Tantrism, is the renunciation of the ego, 
not of the world. This is directly opposed to those who follow the 
path of renunciation of the world. Such people have turned their 
back on the world that could be used as a means of Self-realization. 
They follow the ascetic life — a life of self-mortification and 
repression of desires. This is called the life of renunciation (nivrtti), 
or knowledge (vidya), as opposed to the life of worldly involvement 
(pravrtti), or ignorance (avidya). It is a psychological truth that such 
a life of self-abnegation, unless the renunciate also practices univer- 
sal love, leads to the disintegration of the personality. Such a person 
labors under self-deception and is therefore doubly ignorant. 

In light of the above statement we can very well understand the 
Upanisadic condemnation of the life of renunciation (nivrtti/vidya) 
devoid of worldly involvement (pravrtti/avidyà). The Iga Upanisad 
criticizes the life devoted exclusively to renunciation when it says, 
“Those who worship avidyà (ignorance, in the sense of worldly 
involvement) enter into darkness, but those who are engrossed in 
vidya (knowledge or renunciation) enter into still more darkness”! 
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The best way, therefore, is to reconcile the two. In that vein, the 
Upanisad continues, “One who comprehends both vidyaand avidya 
crosses mortality with the help of avidyà and attains immortality 
with the help of vidya.”>? Both vidya and avidyà, or renunciation 
and involvement, become the means of spiritual realization; there is 
no opposition between the two. The Upanisadic philosophy that 
takes the world as a manifestation of the Self (Brahman) and 
accepts the world of avidyd as a means of “crossing mortality" was 
misinterpreted by the Advaitic scholiasts to mean that the world is a 
superimposition on Brahman, like the rope-snake, and that the 
world is utterly valueless (tuccha), meant to be ultimately rejected 
and eliminated. This is a gross misinterpretation of the Upanisadic 
position. The Gità even more clearly rejects the life of asceticism 
and renunciation of the world and secular activities. 

Of course, as we have seen earlier, the process of integration or 
assimilation presupposes some kind of negation. If one wants to 
assimilate within oneself the entire world, of which at present one is 
just a part, one will have to rise above it by first negating oneself 
from it. It is only when one rises higher that one can view the whole 
panorama; one cannot do so from inside the panorama. The synthe- 
sizing principle stands at a higher level than the things that are syn- 
thesized. One negates oneself from the world in order to rise higher, 
so that one can assimilate or integrate the world within oneself. 
Negation of the world is only half the truth, the full truth is the 
assimilation or integration of the world within oneself as one’s own 
manifestation or projection. The Advaitic scholiast confines him- 
or herself to half the truth (negation) and seems to forget the full 
truth (assimilation). He or she clings to the Upanisadic statement 
that Brahman is beyond the world (neti, neti)53 or (neha nanasti 
kificana)*4 and overlooks the equally important Upanisadic state- 
ment that “all this is Brahman” (ѕагуагӣ khalvidam brahma).55 The 
Advaitin confines Brahman to the “freedom-from” and deprives 
Brahman of the “freedom-to.” 
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THE RELAXED WAY OF LIFE 


Abhinavagupta prescribes what in yoga is called a perfectly 
relaxed way of life. He says, “Do not reject and do not accept; enjoy 
everything as it is." He also says, “Do not leave anything, do not 
take anything; be in yourself (the Self) and enjoy everything as it 
is."57 This is the state of “being,” not “doing,” from which activi- 
ties naturally and spontaneously arise. This is a state of complete 
relaxation, a state of relaxing in the Self (atma-visránti). Now the 
question arises, is this not a state of passivity? Is this possible even 
when one is doing one’s secular work? Will this way of life be a 
hindrance or a help in one’s professional work? The answer is that it 
will be quite helpful. 

Many people think that the path leading to liberation, or Self- 
realization, (moksa) is the path that leads us away from the world 
and the professional activities of the world. Moreover they seem to 
think that the sadhand of liberation is the sadhand of “not doing," as 
action (karma) is bondage; therefore the seeker of liberation will 
retire from the activity of the world. But this is a very erroneous 
view of the path of liberation. The Gità corrects this view and 
declares that the yoga of action leads to liberation. The Gità points 
out that the state of the yoga of action is the state of “actionless 
activity" where one is a doer and yet not a doer. Tantra provides the 
metaphysical basis for the concept of ''actionless activity” by point- 
ing out that spontaneous activity (Kriya or spanda), which is differ- 
ent from voluntary, effortful action (karma), is the very nature of 
Consciousness (the Self). The seeker of liberation (moksa) follows 
the path of activity (Kriya), which is called Karma yoga in the Gita. 
Karma yoga, however, does not involve karma but kriyà — the 
spontaneous activity that automatically and naturally flows from 
the Self, in which one is a doer and yet not a doer. This Kriyà not 
only fits in with professional work but also enhances the quality and 
quantity of that work. 
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Tantrism accepts liberation (moksa), the realization of one's 
real Self, as the ultimate goal of life towards which all our endeav- 
ors, both physical and spiritual, are ultimately aimed. It must be 
emphasized that liberation is not an otherworldly, after-death value; 
it is related to our present-day existence, no matter what our walk of 
life. It is evident that it is the human psyche, or consciousness, that 
is at work in all human striving, the only difficulty is that it is 
obstructed by many factors and therefore does not operate at its full 
potential. There is an undefiled form of this psyche that, according to 
the Indian tradition, is its real nature and is present in every individ- 
ual in the form of the higher, or deeper Self from which the lower 
self, or the ego, derives all its power, beauty, joy, and illumination 
or knowledge. Self-realization is nothing but the attuning of oneself 
to this deeper Self that is one's own real nature. 

To use an analogy, consciousness is like the electric current that 
is working in the lighted bulb or in the machine. The ultimate source 
of the electric current is the powerhouse to which all the machines 
are connected. When we turn on the switch for the operation of the 
electric current, it is not the switch that generates the power; the 
switch, together with the net of wires and connections, is simply a 
medium through which electricity passes; the electricity itself 
emerges from the powerhouse. And the less obstruction in the 
medium, the more the flow of the current. Similarly the ego which 
operates the various workings of life is like the switch, the power of 
consciousness that makes the various workings possible is like the 
electric current; and the higher Self, which is the source of the 
power of consciousness, is like the powerhouse. Thus it is the 
power of the Self that makes all our activities possible. The more 
the ego is attuned with the Self through purification, the greater is 
the flow of power and the better the quality of one's work life, The 
more we are in tune with the Self, the more success we attain in life. 
The Upanisads declare that everything of the world is illumined 
with the light of the Self.5$ The Gita makes it clear that whatever 
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beauty, power, and prosperity we find in the world comes from the 
light of the Self.59 

In order to attain Self-realization it is necessary to work or per- 
form action. Performing action is the process of actualizing the 
potentiality contained within ourselves. The seed, which is a poten- 
tial tree, cannot actualize itself unless it sprouts and grows from the 
stage of a sapling to that of a fully grown tree. The process of actual- 
ization of the potentialities of the seed is the process of the self-real- 
ization of the seed, and this entire process is a colossal activity. 
Similarly the lower self, or the ordinary human psyche, is the poten- 
tial Higher Self (atman), and through activity it unfolds or actual- 
izes itself. 

The above position can also be stated in the language of tension 
and relaxation. Action, or work, is necessary for the release of inner 
tension, too. To use the analogy of the seed again, the seed which is 
the potential tree, can be said to be in a state of tension, as if the seed 
is under pressure to actualize its potentiality. When the seed begins 
to unfold itself in the form of a sapling, the inner tension of the seed 
begins to ease. When the potentialities of the seed are fully 
exhausted in the form of the fully grown tree, the tension is fully 
relaxed. Similarly the individual psyche, which is the potential 
ütman together with its seed-desires, is in a state of tension. This 
tension is eased through the process of Self-actualization, which is 
possible only through work or activity. It is commonly believed that 
relaxation is the opposite of action; few people know that action is 
equally necessary for the easing of tension. That is why the yoga of 
the Gità provides an important insight — the working out of inner 
tension cannot be achieved without action. This is an insight that 
many modern yoga teachers lack. 

The same position can be expressed in a still different language 
— the language of self-purificz^ion. The process of Self-actualiza- 
tion is also a process of self-purification, as the psyche, through 
activity, gets purged of its obstructions and thereby facilitates the 
flow of the energy of the higher Self through it. The Gità, again, 
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says, "The yogins perform unattached action for the sake of self- 
purification. "60 

The Gità gives the same idea in a still different version, namely 
that one can perform one's activities, of whatever kind, as worship 
to the Lord — a method of doing each and every act as an offering to 
the Lord for His pleasure. The Gità abolished the distinction 
between secular act and religious act; every act, however secular it 
may be, becomes a religious act if it is performed in the spirit of 
being an instrument for the Lord's work. In fact, all work is His 
work; in the Gita the Lord says that it is He who has initiated the 
cycle of worldly activity, and one who does not follow it lives in 
уаїп.6! This is another way of saying that the Lord has created the 
world as an eternal drama and has assigned different roles to the dif- 
ferent individual actors. We have to play our roles fully. 

The beauty of the above attitude on our part is that when we 
work in this spirit, every work becomes a thing of joy in itself. The 
work becomes play or sport (/14). The difference between work and 
play is that in work we become happy only after the work brings the 
desired result, whereas in play the action itself gives joy, irrespec- 
tive of the result it brings. In the play of football, for example, the 
striking of the ball itself gives joy. A futher distinction between the 
two is that in work we are in a state of tension, whereas in play we 
are in a state of relaxation. Of course, this play does not include so- 
called sports where the mode is competitive, the object being to 
defeat the opponent and win a prize. This is no sport at all. 

The question may be asked here, if we try to discharge our duty 
in the spirit of play, will we not become irresponsible and spoil the 
work? In order for our duty to be discharged properly, we have to 
take it seriously. The answer to this question is that taking our duty 
as a sport does not spoil it, but on the contrary, it enhances the qual- 
ity of our work. When we do the work in a state of tension — which 
is quite likely when we take the work very seriousiy — we are more 
likely to spoil it, whereas in the sporting attitude, we are relaxed 
and, therefore the ensuing work is naturally done in a better way. 
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Moreover, taking duty as sport does not mean taking it lightly; it 
only means that we do the work for the sake of the work itself and 
enjoy the work in itself. This has the merits of joy and absence of 
tension on the part of the worker and improvement of the quality of 
the work life. In other words, engaging in work as a sportive self- 
expression naturally brings better physical results, too. A tree does 
not grow with the deliberate purpose of giving fruit, shadow, or tim- 
ber. The growth of the tree is a natural act of self-expression, and in 
that process the tree automatically gives fruit, shadow, timber, and 
so on. Similarly, playful work is a spontaneous act of self-expression, 
and as such it automatically brings the results of physical fulfillment, 
too. Tantric philosophy by no means underrates result-oriented work. 
The goal, in fact, is to synthesize work with joy (ananda). The 
Tantric philosopher discovers that such work can not only be linked 
with a joy-giving principle on the part of the worker, but can also be 
made much more fruitful that way. Fulfillment of the earthly needs 
— what is called yoga-ksema — is automatically accomplished, 
just as when the tree grows, it bears fruit naturally. One waters not 
thetwigs but the roots of the tree. 

There may be a question regarding work as worship of the Lord: 
If one believes in God, one can take all work as the worship of God; 
but if one does not believe in God, then how can one follow this pre- 
scription? The answer is that in that case one would be advised by 
the Gita to renounce oneself, which means relaxing or silencing the 
ego and the individual will, and allowing the Self to express its 
spontaneous activity through the individual. In the Gità this is called 
Sannyása yoga or jfiana yoga. The way of regarding work as worship 
of God is called karma yoga, (and includes bhakti yoga), and the 
other two yogas (jfiana and karma, or simply Sarhkhya and yoga) 
are declared to be one by the Gita. Yoga — whether jñäna yoga or 
karma yoga — is a state of consciousness in which the ego, being 
silenced, gives way to the sublime flow of activity of the higher 
Self. All activity, including office and business work, becomes part 
of this greater and more sublime flow of activity. This process tones 
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up the quality of the work life by pouring beauty, harmony, self-sat- 
isfaction, and self-expression into the hitherto lifeless work life. 

One may again ask a question, if one resigns one’s personal 
will, then won't one become totally passive? These can be no activ- 
ity without willing, and resigning one’s will would virtually 
amount to one’s committing suicide. This is exactly the question in 
the mind of Arjuna when he hears from Krsna that he should resign 
his will and fight as well. Vyàsa, the author of the Gita, makes 
Arjuna question Krsna for clarification, and then Krsna says that res- 
ignation of will does not lead to absence of action, for it is not the 
individual will or the ego that generates activity. It is the Self from 
which all activity ensues. Spontaneous activity is the very nature of 
the Self, and the individual will, or the ego, is in fact, an obstruction 
to the free flow of this activity. When the will, or the ego, is silenced, 
the spontaneous activity of the Self, thus freed, begins to flow 
through the individual all the more fully. This is not an academic 
speculation on the part of the Indian seer; it can be seen in our experi- 
ence too. In the case of neurasthenia, the patient feels as fatigued as 
if he or she were doing tremendous work, whereas visibly he or she 
is doing nothing. It is not that such a patient is deceiving him- or her- 
self or others, as his or her subconscious mind is vigorously exerting 
itself, yet the net result in the form of fruitful activity is zero. And on 
the contrary, we can find persons who feel that they are really doing 
nothing as they are not exerting their will, and yet a lot of useful 
activity manifests through them. People of spiritual attainment — 
the yogins and the saints — are like this. The secret of fruitful activ- 
ity lies not in the will or the ego but in the Self whose very nature is 
the emanation of effortless spontaneous activity. 

One could still press the question that successful work demands 
initiative on the part of the doer, and if the person involved resigns 
his or her will there will be no initiative. In answer one could say that 
this objection begs the same question discussed earlier, namely that 
no action is possible when the will is resigned. I will add here that 
initiative seems to be a matter of the will, but it is not. If we analyze 
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the psychology of initiative, we find that initiative does not come as 
a result of vigorous willing — it comes to the mind as a flash, as a 
spontaneous movement of the will. Indian spiritual psychology 
would add here that the source of this is the same Self. The phenom- 
enon of spontaneous initiative is called pratibhàin the Tantric tradi- 
tion. Itis a sudden flash of inspiration. 

Ido not mean to underrate the value of initiative in work life; on 
the contrary, I am suggesting the method for enhancing the power 
of initiative. The power of initiative comes spontaneously in the 
form of pratibha, and the way to develop pratibhà is co follow the 
spiritual path. History bears witness to the fact that spiritually 
enlightened persons had a tremendous power of initiative. Buddha, 
Socrates, and Christ did marvellous work inspired by this initiative. 
Sankaracarya enacted so many measures for the establishment of 
the tradition of Advaita Vedanta and for the upliftment and unity of 
Indian culture, Swami Vidyaranya, a saint of the Advaita Vedantic 
tradition, founded one of the most illustrious kingdoms of India — 
Vijayanagaram in the south. We all know of the tremendous power 
of initiative possessed by Vivekananda and Gandhi. It is said of 
Washington that during the time of the American Revolution, 
whenever he felt himself cornered and in difficulty, he knelt down 
and prayed to the Lord for help and guidance and help always came 
in the form of the right initiative. In all countries and at all times 
people of spiritual attainment — saints and sages — have always 
done something useful and beneficial for the society. Initiative is 
the result of one’s attunement with the Self, and the resignation of 
the personal will, or ego, is the prerequisite for this attunement. 

In the above-mentioned state of consciousness, one is a doer 
and not a doer at the same time. One is not a doer in the sense that 
one does not exert one’s will; all activity flows automatically or 
spontaneously through one. This can be called a state of relaxed 
activity or “actionless activity." 

There is a long tradition of “‘actionless activity” in Indian 
thought. The Gita says that in this state one does not do anything, 
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although one is participating in all sorts of activity.8? In the Yoga- 
vasistha the teacher Vasistha advises Rama to follow the same path. 
He says, “Have «artificial willing without, and be devoid of willing 
within; move in the world, O Raghava (Rama), being a doer out- 
wardly and a non-doer inwardly."6? He further exhorts Rama to “be 
heated in activity without, and be cool and calm within.” In the 
language of yoga, the state of “actionless activity” is called sahaja 
samadhi, to which the mystic saint Kabir referred when he said, 
“АП actions are done by me, yet I am beyond all activity." 

The metaphysics behind this philosophy of “‘actionless activity" 
is that the nature of the Self, or Consciousness, is not merely knowl- 
edge (jfiana) but also spontaneous activity (Kriya, spanda, vimarsa, 
or Sakti), Consciousness (citi) is not a static entity but a dynamic 
force, und that is why it is called citi-sakti (““Consciousness-force’’). 
Consciousness, therefore, is not merely Siva but Siva-Sakti (jñāna- 
kriyà, or prakasa-vimarsa). The spontaneous activity (spanda) of 
Consciousness is symbolized by the cosmic dance of Siva Nataraja. 
The Self (atman) or Consciousness as a dynamic force, or energy, 
which is at once the true (satyam), the good(sivam), and the beauti- 
fual (sundaram), is the precious discovery of Tantric metaphysics. 

In the context of “‘actionless activity" there can be a question 
from the point of view of the ideal of morality. The moral demand is 
that since one is paid for one's work, one should pay back in the 
form of honest work. In other words, one should do the work with 
the idea that one is obliged to do it as one's duty, even if there is 
nobody to press one to work or even if there is no punishment for 
not working. Now this is possible only when one has morality as the 
incentive, but the way of work suggested in the context of *action- 
less activity" does not seem to have morality as an ideal. In answer 
to the above question one could point out that the spiritual philoso- 
phy of work suggested in the foregoing pages does not exclude 
morality; rather it has a natural or spontaneous morality. The 
essence of morality is to do good to others and not exploit them. In 
an action motivated by love we do good to the beloved not because 
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we think it is moral to do so. Love has natural morality. In fact, love 
is the ground of all morality. Noble and saintly persons do good to 
others just out of love or compassion, not out of a conscious consid- 
eration of the moral ideal. It is all the better if morality comes natu- 
rally and effortlessly. 

Thus we see that the relaxed way of life or the life of surrender 
in the Self (atma-visranti) is a state of “being” that naturally emanates 
spontaneous "doing." In this state we “do” nothing, and yet every- 
thing is done through us automatically or spontaneously. The spon- 
taneous doing that naturally emanates from this state meets the 
demands of the life situations in which one is placed. What each sit- 
uation demands is met in the best way, for it is within the power of 
the Self, but not of the ego, to meet the demand in the most appro- 
priate way. When we are in the state of voluntary and effortful 
action (karma), then it is the ego that works, and it is not within the 
power of the ego to perform activity in the most proper and the most 
beautiful way. But when we are in the state of relaxed activity, 
which is a state of kriyā or spanda, then it is not the ego but the Self 
(атап, or paramatman) that works, and what the Self sponta- 
neously does is both good (sivam) and beautiful (sundaram). 
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The Left-Handed Doctrine 
(Kaula Sadhana) and 
Sex Sublimation 


THE RATIONALE BEHIND THE KAULA SADHANA 


The Каша sadhana, or the left-hand ritual practice of the Каша 
school, is the most significant but most misunderstood sadhana of 
the Tantric tradition. This misunderstanding perhaps arose because 
this practice has always been a secret one, handed down from guru 
to disciple through the ages, never disclosed to the general public. It 
was deliberately kept secret to prevent it from falling into the hands 
of unqualified people. Unfortunately the practice was taken up by 
people who, either out of ignorance or by deliberate design, used it 
purely for their own physical pleasure. Pretending to be Tantrists, 
these people ate and drank forbidden substances and indulged in 
illicit sex. These pseudo-Tantrists brought a bad name to this other- 
wise powerfully effective spiritual practice. Tantrism’s critics, see- 
ing the behavior of these pseudo-Kaulas, declared that Kaulism was 
perverted hedonism. ! 
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The rationale behind the Каша sádhanà is little known; there- 
fore the practice is not appreciated by people in general. Once the 
rationale behind it is understood and the true spirit of the practice 
grasped, people naturally become Kaulas. The purpose ofthis chap- 
teris to explainthis rationale. 

In the twenty-ninth chapter of his Tantráloka, Abhinavagupta 
sets out the Каша sadhana under the heading: “The secret technique 
(rahasya-vidhi) meant for qualified people.””? The ritual part of this 
sadhana is called kula-yàga (“the ritual of kula”). Kula is Siva’s 
power (Sakti), which manifests as the entire world.’ Kula literally 
means “family” or “extension.” The world is an extension of Siva. 
The power of Siva that pervades the universe is also called kundalini 
(literally: “female coiled serpent”) or kula-kundalini. Kundaliniis 
the force or power of Consciousness vibrating in the form of the 
whole universe. Kundalini is also the vitality or life force (prana) 
of individual bodies. At the bodily level this energy is known as 
prana-kundalini. 

Since the entire world is an extension of Siva and directly con- 
nected with Him, the world can be used as a means for ascending to 
Siva. The Каша sadhana consists in seeing everything in the world 
as Siva. The practice is also called Siva-bhavana, which means feel- 
ing Siva everywhere. The sádhaka, observing the objects of the 
world, sees not the things but Siva. Rather than “looking at” the 
objects, the sadhakais “looking through” them to their fundamental 
ground, Siva. To use an analogy, when one sees the waves as ocean, 
one is not seeing the waves but seeing the ocean. One is looking 
through the wave to the ocean, or seeing the ocean in the waves. 
Similarly, when one sees the world as Siva, one sees not the world 
but Siva. The world simply becomes a medium to look through. 
One can see Siva directly reflected in anything and everything of 
the world. 

In the language of bhakti this would be seeing the beloved Lord 
in every form. Any and every form can become a medium through 
which one can look at the beloved Divine, for the forms are nothing 
but the Beloved appearing in different poses. 
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The things of the world are thus simply a medium through 
which the Tantric establishes contact with Siva (or Śakti). The 
Kaula ritual (kula-yága) is a means of “contacting” Siva, or seeing 
Siva in so-called mundane objects. Abhinavagupta writes that this 
contact can be established through six means: (а) the external world 
(bahih), (b) the woman (Sakti), (с) the male/female couple (удтаја), 
(d) the body (deha), (e) the process of breathing (prana-patha), and 
(f) the workings of the mind (mati).4 Through these media we can 
realize Siva more easily and effectively. An example of the use of 
the second of these media is the Kaulic ritual of “virgin worship" 
(kumari рӣја). The woman is seen not as а human being, but as the 
Goddess incarnate; in this way the sadhaka establishes contact with 
the Goddess. This is a deliberate process for raising worldly objects 
to the level of Siva or bringing Siva to the level of the physical world. 

Actually, Siva is already present in the world, but people igno- 
rant of this fact do not see Siva when they look at the world. Kaula 
sadhana is a way to see Siva in the world and the world as Siva. 
Kaulism “transforms” the world into Siva. It is a divine alchemy 
that turns everything into gold. When someone worships an object 
or person as if it is God, that object or person becomes God for the 
worshipper. 

As a medium through which God can be recognized, the sex act 
is accorded special attention in Kaulism. The power of the entire uni- 
verse (kundalini Sakti) is alive in the body in the form of sexual 
energy, therefore іп Kaulism, sex is the most important channel for 
reaching Siva. As a result of this emphasis, Kaulism has been identi- 
fied as a sadhana based exclusively on sex, which it is not. Kaulism 
is the practice of using everything in the world as a means of realiza- 
tion, specifically including sex. Sexual energy (Ката Sakti) is not 
confined to sexual expression alone. It is the general energy of pleasure 
(ananda Sakti) that expresses itself in every form of joyful activity. 

Kaula sadhana, which is at the heart of Tantrism, is known in 
the Indian tradition as vama-marga, the “left-hand way." The Vedic 
tradition is by implication the “right-hand path” (daksina-marga). 
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The Vedic followers called the Tantric practice the left-hand way 
because of its ritual use of five substances that they considered 
impure: wine, meat, fish, parched grain, and sexual intercourse. 
The Vedic followers thus looked down on the Kaulas and called 
their practice the left-hand way to suggest that they were on the 
wrong track. 

The Kaulas did not object to their practice being called the left- 
hand way. They accepted the label, but interpreted it differently. 
They took vámà to mean “left half’ as in the left half, or female side, 
of Siva in his manifestation as the half man/half woman Ardha- 
nàri$vara. Vamd is thus one of the many names given to Sakti. 
Therefore the vama-marga or left-hand path is the way of worship 
of the left half, or Sakti. 

Not all Tantrists use the ritual of the five “impure” substances; 
therefore not all Tantrists are Kaulas. While Kaulism in its general 
sense is synonymous with Tantrism, Kaulism in its special sense of 
the practice of using the five “illicit” substances is only a part of 
Tantrism. Even within Kaulism itself there are Tantrists who do not 
physically use the five substances. They instead work to change 
their attitude toward the “forbidden” pursuits without physically 
enacting the Kaula ritual. It is quite possible to bring about such a 
change in attitude without the accompanying physical acts, and 
such a practice is advisable in the face of prevailing social morality. 
Therefore even in Kaulism, the actual physical use of the five 
“impure” acts is not necessary. In fact, the physical use of these is 
prohibited in the case of ignorant people who do not aim at chang- 
ing their attitude. The Tantra says, “Тһе ignorant person (pasu) 
should not smell or see or touch or drink wine and meat; the use of 
these is efficacious (only) in the case of the Kaula sádhakas."? 

The so-called left-hand way grew out of the Tantric insight that 
the act of finding divinity in avowedly profane objects and activities 
was a powerful tool for discovering the Divine in everything. The 
practice is taken to the extreme by some groups such as the Aghoris, 
who smear themselves with filth and excrement. What is generally 
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taken as the most ignoble and profane is, in the Tantric sadhana, to 
be taken as something sanctified and divine: it is to be taken as Siva. 
Abhinavagupta says that in the ritual of Kaulic worship only those 
things that are prohibited in the scriptural tradition® are to be used, 
In the Aghori sadhana, even filth, urine, and excrement are employed. 
Urine, for example, is called the Holy Water (Sivambu).? Itis egoism 
and ignorance, the Tantrist would say, to regard things of the world 
as other than Siva. Тһе vama-sadhana is an efficacious technique 
for curing one's egoism and ignorance. 

The Tantra, of course, does not prescribe smearing filth on the 
body, nor does it denigrate cleanliness as a hygienic value. It aims 
instead at eradicating the feeling that the filth is something unholy. 
There is a difference between a thing’s being unclean and its being 
unholy or religiously impure. Cleanliness is a secular value, while 
holiness or unholiness is a religious attitude. What the Tantrist 
seeks to remove is not the uncleanliness, but the feeling of urholi- 
ness regarding the dirt. For example, a Sudra or cándàla, even if he 
or she has washed his or her body clean and is wearing clean 
clothes, is, in the orthodox tradition, considered unholy and the very 
touch of the candala would *impurify" anything. The Tantrist 
would call this a wrong and egotistical attitude of the orthodox tra- 
dition. In order to neutralize this wrong idea, Tantrism would pre- 
scribe the worship of the cándála as Siva.!? In another example, 
meat is taken in the orthodox tradition to be unholy in itself, apart 
from the question of its involving killing or being heavy for the 
body. The same is the case with fish and wine. An orthodox reli- 
gionist, for example, would not like to dine at a table on which meat 
and wine are also served. He or she would think that the very touch 
of meat and wine would defile his or her own food. Tantrism does 
not favor violence nor does it favor drinking, but it seeks to neutral- 
ize the feeling that the meat, fish, wine, or anything of that kind is 
unholy and that the very touch of it is sacrilegious. 

Some people interpret the Kaula ritual use of wine, meat, fish, 
parched grain, and sexual intercourse as merely a symbolic practice, 
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but in my view the description of the practice should be taken liter- 
ally. The Tantras vividly and graphically describe the process of 
worship and the details of the ritual. Moreover, the actual Kaula rit- 
ual has been a living tradition in several parts of India, especially 
Kashmir, Assam, Bengal, and Orissa. 

The goal of the left-hand practice of the Kaulas is the sublimina- 
tion of desires. Underlying the practice is the psychological truth 
that as long as we have an antagonistic attitude toward our desires, 
particularly the sexual urge, we are unable to overcome them. 
Instead, we unconsciously repress them, resulting in self-deception 
and a dissociation of personality. On the other hand, if we develop a 
religious attitude towards sex and other activities normally under- 
taken in the fulfillment of our desires, and feel these activities to be 
no less sanctified than any others, then we are easily able to tran- 
scend those desires. Desires are a form of energy. This energy can- 
not be destroyed; it can only be sublimated or transformed into 
higher and subtler levels of expression such as love, aesthetic cre- 
ativity, and so on. 


THE NECESSITY OF SEX SUBLIMATION 


Why sublimate sex? Why not continue to use it for physical 
pleasure? The Tantrist presupposes that sexual energy is identical 
with the energy of the universe that is responsible for all joy and all 
creativity in different areas of life. The same energy expresses itself 
in different forms — in the gross form of the physical sex act and in 
the subtle sublimated form of love and aesthetic enjoyment on the 
mental level. True joy and creativity are not possible unless the sex 
energy (kundalini) is to some extent awakened. The Tantric practi- 
tioners made.the following discoveries: (a) the same energy, that of 
the libido, is at work in every form of enjoyment, be it gross or 
refined; (b) this same energy is also at work in every form of.creativ- 
ity; (c) the more this libidinal energy is caused to express itself 
through higher channels, the more joy and creativity it brings; (d) the 
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more the sex energy is elevated to higher levels, the more one's sex- 
ual problems automatically dissolve. The sublimation of the sexual 
energy thus brings desirable results on all levels, the sublimated 
energy being a synthesis of what is good (sreya) and what is pleas- 
ant (preya). 

In the Tantric tradition the sexual energy is symbolized by a 
coiled serpent (kundalini). In ordinary people the serpent is asleep, 
coiled face-downwards in the nerve plexus or cakra at the base of 
the sex-organ in the body (the mūlādhāra cakra). This indicates that 
the sex energy normally lies dormant within us. The little bit of 
awakening that it does have is on the lowest level, in the animal 
enjoyment of sex. The kundalini is thus directed downwards. 
Tantric practice is aimed at awakening this Kundalini, causing it to 
raise its face upwards and ascend through the chain of cakras in the 
body, finally reaching union with Siva in the cakra at the top of the 
head (the sahasrara cakra). The ascension of the kundalini is a 
metaphor for the process of the transmutation of the sex energy 
from the level of gross enjoyment to the level of divinity. 

For the Tantrist, restricting sex to the gross level means drain- 
ing one's energy, bringing less joy and less creativity. The energy 
that could be used to bring tremendous power is simply wasted. The 
Каша sadhana of sex was devised to address the problem of how to 
sublimate and elevate the sex energy so that it could be utilized in 
the best possible way. 


THE ATTITUDE OF HOLINESS 


The essence of the Kaula ritual regarding sex, and the rationale 
behind the practice, rests on the assumption that the participants 
cultivate two attitudes: (a) a feeling of reverence towards the sex 
act, and (b) a feeling of love towards the sex partner. The external, 
ritual paraphernalia exist merely to help cultivate these feelings. 

Tantrism advocates cultivating a feeling that sex is to be sancti- 
fied, in contrast to the contemptuous attitude towards sex preached 
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in negativistic, puritanic, and cynically ascetic traditions. One 
should practice feeling that sex is something holy and divine. The 
same attitude is to be cultivated towards the sexual partner. A man 
should look upon a woman as the incarnation of the divine Sakti; 
the woman should regard the man as Siva. 

This Tantric concept of the sanctity of sex does not lead to sex- 
ual license, but rather the contrary. When the attitude of holiness is 
successfully cultivated, sex no longer presents a problem for the 
Tantrist; he or she no longer feels the compulsion or inordinate 
desire to indulge in sex. Those who suppress the sexual urge, on the 
contrary, are always in a bitter confrontation with their desires and 
they never succeed in their quest to uproot these feelings. Tantrism 
is an antidote to the poisonous attitude that sex is somehow sinful. 
On the other hand, Tantrism does not condone hedonism. Self-indul- 
gence in sex is neither the goal of Tantra nor the means of reaching 
the goal. The aim of the Tantric sadhana is the sublimation of sex, 
and changing one’s attitude towards sex from shame to holiness is 
the first step. Kaulism is against both hating sex as sinful and base, 
on the one hand, and using it for self-gratification, on the other. 

In the Каша sadhana the actual sex act is done not for enjoyment 
(bhoga), but as an offering to the deity.!! It is done not for sensual 
gratification, which is repeatedly said in the Tantra to be sinful, '? but 
as areligious act. The Kularnava Tantra, which prescribes the Kaula 
sadhana, clarifies, “If by merely having sexual intercourse with a 
woman one could become liberated, then all the creatures in the 
world would be liberated (mukta) through the sex act.””! 

We can now understand the significance of the phallic worship 
prescribed in the Tantras. The woman (Sakti or duti) participant in the 
ritualized sexual intercourse (maithuna) of the Kaula sadhanà is wor- 
shipped as the Goddess (devi). All the parts of her body, especially 
her sex organ, are worshipped by the male aspirant. She in turn wor- 
ships him in the same fashion. Worship of the phallic symbol is well 
known. The male sex organ (liriga) is taken to be Siva; and the 
female one (yoni), on which the lingais placed, is regarded as Sakti. 
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The Siva-liriga can also be independently interpreted as the ultimate 
principle, Siva-Sakti, without connecting it with the phallus; but in 
the Kaula tradition it is necessarily connected with the phallus. 
Perhaps the very symbol originated from the phallus and Siva-Sakti 
worship is primarily Kaula worship. | 

Ancient Indians, it seems, had translated this Tantric wisdom 
into practice. They religiously worshipped the sex god as any other 
god. We find in ancient Sanskrit literature references to the worship 
of Madana or Kàma-deva (Lord Cupid) on a particular day of the 
year, Vasantapaficami, the beginning of spring season.'* Many of 
the temples in India, such as Khajuraho, Konarka, and so on, are 
amply carved with sex images. This may not be religious perversion 
or the expression of repressed sex — it seems to be a deliberate 
attempt, quite in line with the Tantric tradition, to give sex religious 
status so that people may understand that sex is as religious and 
holy as anything. 

The snake, which is the symbol of sex,!5 is also an object of 
worship in the Hindu tradition. This is in contrast with the Christian 
tradition in which the serpent is taken to be a symbol of evil. The 
festival of snake worship on the day of Nagapaficami is a living tra- 
dition in India. Moreover according to Hindu mythology, Lord 
Visnu rests on the Divine Serpent, Sesa, and the snake is the orna- 
ment of Lord Siva's neck. This means that Visnu and Siva, the ideal 
integral personalities, have not killed or suppressed — but befriended 
or sublimated — the snake, or sex. There is also another myth that 
the earth rests upon the hood of Sesa, the Divine Serpent. This may 
mean that all the activities of the world are based on sex — an idea 
akin to that of Freud. - 

The attitude that sex is holy and divine, not profane, is an 
acknowledged characteristic of Tantrism, or the “left-hand” tradition 
of India. But this attitude can also be found in "right-hand" scrip- 
tures such as the Bhagavad Gita and the Upanisads. In the Taittiriya 
Upanisad the spiritual aspirant is advised as part of his or her sád- 
han to feel that the working of the hands and the locomotion in the 
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feet are Вгаһтап.!6 It also states, “Brahman is present in the sex 
organ in the form of reproduction, nectar, and joy."!7 In the 
Bhagavad Сиа the Lord says, “1 am the libido that reproduces, "! 
and “I am the feeling of sex unopposed to morality in living 
beings.”!9 In the Srimadbhagavata it is said, “Some others say, 
‘God is libido.’”?° The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, referring to sex 
sacrifice (уајӣа) says, “О Gautama, the woman is the fire, her sex 
organ is the firewood, the hairs on the sex organ are smoke, the 
vagina is the flame, the penetration is the arigara, the sexual joy is 
the spark; in that the gods offer semen; and out of that oblation the 
purusa is born.”2! The almost identical passage occurs in the 
Chandogya Upanisad also.” 

An existentialist phenomenologist may ask why Tantra advo- 
cates taking sex as something divine instead of just accepting it as a 
natural physical function. From the Tantric point of view the sex 
energy is to be sublimated in the service of the goal of spiritual lib- 
eration. The Каша sadhana, or cultivation of a feeling of reverence 
towards sex, is a kind of yoga. If sex is used merely as it occurs in 
nature, it is not yoga but sensual enjoyment. 


CULTIVATING LOVE TOWARDS THE SEX PARTNER 


The second prescription of Kaulism regarding sex is that one 
should feel love for one’s sex partner. The texts enjoin the aspirants 
to feel the sex partner to be completely their own. The man should 
see the woman as his own Sakti; the woman should see the man as 
her own Siva. They should cultivate a sense of identity wit’ each 
other, a sense of non-duality — that is, each partner should intensely 
love the other. 

This type of love is essentially a spiritual quality. Loving a per- 
son has two mutually complementary aspects: (a) wishing the per- 
son well — that is, that he or she is well and happy, and (b) feeling 
oneness with the person, feeling that he or she is one’s own self. 
There is yet a third aspect of love that cannot be cultivated; it flows 
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automatically as a result of the first two aspects. This is the aes- 
thetic aspect — the object of love appears beautiful and gives 
immense joy and satisfaction to the lover. The intensity with which 
the first two aspects are cultivated effects the intensity of feeling of 
the third aspect. 

Love causes sex to be automatically sublimated. The entire sex 
act is transformed into love. Just as water when heated becomes 
vapor, so sex is transformed by the fire of love into the deep aes- 
thetic satisfaction that is the third aspect of love. And just as vapor 
when cooled, returns to the grosser form of water, so love, when it 
cools, may again be transformed into the grosser form of sex. Love 
is the transforming factor. The second Tantric prescription, then, is 
that sex be engaged in not for mere sensual pleasure but as an 
expression of love. The feeling of love for the sex partner, com- 
bined with the sense of adoration outlined earlier, is the surest 
means for sublimating the sexual impulse. 

The feeling of love sublimates the crude animal sex on the one 
hand, and it cures the mechanical and lifeless sex act of its insipidity 
and barrenness. It so happens in some cases that people, although 
indulging in sex in order to derive gratification and joy therefrom, 
do not get sufficient pleasure or satisfaction — sex becomes 
mechanical and lifeless. Sexual frigidity and impotence may also 
result. The insipidity and lifelessness of sex occurs not in isolated 
cases; this is the general predicament of the ultramodern free sex 
society. All free sex cultures suffer from this malady. This happens 
also in the case of married couples when over the course of time the 
warmth of love cools down and mechanical sex union takes its 
place. The dilemma of sex is that if sex is ignored and repressed, it 
creates psychological abnormality, but if sex is made an end in itself 
and enjoyed freely for its own sake, it becomes, after some time, 
devoid of relish and flavor. Therefore taking sex purely for enjoy- 
ment (bhoga) defeats its own purpose. 

Kaulism is the way out of this dilemma; the cultivation of love 
is the remedy for the barrenness of the sex life. Sex becomes 
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mechanical and lifeless only when it is devoid of love — that is, 
when the sex partner no longer remains an object of love and 
becomes just an object of enjoyment. It is love that cures sex of its 
insipidity and makes it pleasant and satisfying. Just as the light by 
which the moon shines does not belong to the moon itself, but 
comes from the sun, so also the joy of sex comes from love. Love is 
something independent; like the light of the sun it has independent 
joy, and it can give joy even without sex. But sex is dependent on 
love for its joy; sex without love has no life. If one is selfish and 
devoid of the capacity of loving, one is denied the real pleasure in 
sex. If sex, and not love, becomes the sole object of the male-female 
relationship, then it defeats its own purpose. This is the paradox of 
sex. Thus the malady of insipid sex from which the free sex culture 
suffers can be cured only by the cultivation of love. 

Thus we see that love has a dual function in relation to sex: (a) it 
supplies joy and satisfaction to sex, and (b) in that very process it 
also sublimates sex by absorbing sex within itself. The feeling of 
sanctity towards sex mentioned earlier is incorporated in love, for 
there is a natural feeling of piety in love. There is nothing as holy 
and good as love. Thus, when sex is done as an act or expression of 
love and the minds of the persons involved are fixed not on sex 
enjoyment but on love, then the first injunction of the Kaula-marga, 
namely the feeling of sanctity towards sex, is already fulfilled; love 
naturally sanctifies sex. The second injunction, namely the feeling 
of love towards the sex partner, therefore, is the complete way. 

The Tantric or Kaulic way of life solves the Freudian dilemma. 
The dilemma that confronted Freud is that if sex is condemned and 
suppressed then it creates abnormality and disintegration of the per- 
sonality; but if sex is given free rein then man becomes no better than 
an animal, and there is no social or cultural life worth the name. 
Sigmund Freud, although recognizing the sublimation of sex 
brought about by Nature itself, did not have the idea of conscious 
and deliberate methods of transforming or sublimating sex. 
Tantrism presents a deliberate method, a yoga, by which we can sub- 
limate sex at will. 


— 
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When sex is so sublimated, the problem of the dissociation of 
personality, as well as the problem of social and cultural life, auto- 
matically dissolves. The state of sex sublimation is a happy synthe- 
sis of the two — of what is called preya (“the pleasant") and sreya 
(“the good” or “the beneficial"). Love amazingly synthesizes 
within itself the pleasure of sex, also. The perfect lover finds his sex 
desire automatically gratified, even more intensely. When the sex 
feeling is transformed or sublimated to higher and subtler levels, it 
neither creates disintegration in the individual nor does it pose 
problems in social and cultural life. On the contrary, it integrates the 
individual personality on the one hand, and it adds to the richness 
and beautification of social and cultural life on the other. 

The problem of sex crimes is also solved thereby. Sex crimes 
are indicative of the want of love in the offender. If the inordinate 
animal sex impulse is caressed by the soothing feeling of love, no 
sex crime is possible. I do not mean that sex crimes should not be 
punished — of course they must. What I suggest is that the internal 
education of sex through love and the feeling of sanctity should also 
be taken into account. Love naturally makes a person good and 
holy. It reconciles one's own good with the good of the person who 
is the object of one's sexual desire. If sex is perfectly in tune with 
love, nothing remains immoral or sinful in sex. In fact it is loveless 
sex that is the real sin; and it is this that activates sex crimes. What 
is sometimes termed love and is sometimes responsible even for 
the murder of the beloved by the lover is really not love; it is sim- 
ply a violent flare of the sexual and emotional selfishness of the so- 
called lover. 

The Tantric insight is to take the raw material, namely the sex 
life, and transform it. This is winning over Nature with the help of 
Nature's own laws. Sublimation or transformation is the law of 
Nature, just as the given material — sexual desire — is part of Nature. 
Human beings already engage in sex, so why not do it in such a way 
as to derive the best possible results? The Tantric treatment of sex 
can be likened to the agriculturalist's treatment of so-called waste 
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material. The agriculturalist uses the waste matter to make fertilizer 
for the benefit of his crops. Nature has provided the plants with the 
power of transforming manure into nutrition. The foul odor of the 
excreta is turned into the fragrant smell of the flower. The nightsoil 
is changed into the edible fruit yielded by the plant. Likewise, the 
Tantrist recognizes the valuable material of sex and exploits it to 
serve a healthy and worthy purpose. Sublimated, sex blossoms into 
love, aesthetic enjoyment, and creativity in all walks of life. Sex 
sublimation is the key to the attainment of higher values of life, both 
secular and religious. 


KAULA SADHANA AS THE MEANS OF 
SELF-REALIZATION 


It has been established that the Kaula sadhana is a means of sex 
sublimation, but it remains to be seen how it can bring realization 
(moksa), the highest value of life. It does this in two ways. First, it 
causes the aforementioned sex sublimation, which is essential for 
moksa. Second, it releases the flow of love, which is perhaps the 
most effective means of moksa. All texts of the Indian tradition, 
whether left-hand or not, aver that it is the feeling of oneness with 
all — universal love — that brings Self-realization. One cannot be 
realized unless one loves the entire universe. 

One might object that while the Kaula practice may help in 
developing the feeling of love towards the sex partner, it does not 
necessarily serve to cultivate the universal love that is the means of 
realization. In response the Kaula would say that love for the oppo- 
site sex is the beginning of universal love. Tantrism exploits the 
inborn impulse towards love and sex to prompt a melting into uni- 
versal love. 

The cultivation of universal love can be easily and efficaciously 
begun from the point where one is already naturally loving — in a 
one-to-one relationship. When one reaches a sufficient degree of 
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sexual sublimation, one can experience true love toward one’s sex 
partner with the fullest intensity. In loving one’s sex partner one can 
have the first glimpse of spiritual love. Sexual love, if mastered, 
naturally paves the way for universal love. The love experienced 
with one’s sex partner can be redirected and focussed on the world 
as a whole. 

Moreover, it does not really matter if the beloved object is a sin- 
gle person or the entire world; it is the quality of love that matters. If 
one has in one’s heart a flow of true and pure love for even one per- 
son, one acquires the capacity to love the whole world. If the flow of 
love exists within the sadhaka it will saturate whatever object 
comes before him or her — be it an individual or a whole world. 
Thus it is that the exalted love stories found in the literature of so 
many cultures invariably depict the lovers as saintly and pure- 
hearted. This is not merely poetic imagination; it is a representation 
of a fact of life. The true lover cannot but become saintly. 

There is yet another reason the sádhanà of sex sublimation may 
be said to be a means to Self-realization. We can reach the Self 
(Siva) by catching the thread of spontaneity (spanda) in our experi- 
ence and developing it more and more. Sex is perhaps the greatest 
spontaneous act in our physical experience. Of course, in ordinary 
life sex is tainted with impurity and therefore does not reflect per- 
fect freedom, but it gives one a sense of that ultimate spontaneity or 
freedom. If we catch hold of that sense and cultivate it properly, we 
can reach the ultimate state of freedom. 


STAGES OF KAULA SADHANA 


The Tantra mentions three stages of the Kaula sadhana — ani- 
mal (pasu), hero (vira), and divine (divya) — which are meant for 
three different levels of people (adhikaris). The animal stage, which 
is the lowest, is meant for ordinary people who have not sufficiently 
risen above selfishness and in whose case sex lies mostly on the 
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crude physical level. At this stage the initiation of the married cou- 
ple (yàmala-diksa) alone is given. Sex is allowed only between hus- 
band and wife. In the hero stage extra-marital relations are allowed. 
But the conditions for qualifying as a hero are quite high. Although 
below the state of complete realization, the hero stands at a high 
level of sex sublimation. He or she has risen above selfishness and 
is capable of loving anyone as his or her own self. Only such highly- 
qualified people are allowed to perform the hero sadhana. The third 
and highest stage is the divine or godly (divya). There are two char- 
acteristics of those qualified by this stage. First, the ego of the sad- 
haka has venished; he or she has attained the state of universal love. 
Second, such people have no need of physical sex; they can feel the 
same intensity of love, or even more, without bodily union. This is 
the highest level of sex sublimation. Only saints and those who are 
Jivanmukta stand at this level. 

This classification system and hierarchy in the Kaula sadhana 
implies that all people do not stand at the same level spiritually. 
Tantra shares this understanding with Indian philosophical systems 
in general. Hence there are different levels of spiritual practice 
appropriate to different levels of competence (adhikari bheda). If 
these barriers to participation by unqualified people are ignored, 
havoc may be the result. If, for example, a person at the animal level 
is allowed to perform the extra-marital sex acts that should be 
restricted to those of the hero and divine levels, definite harm to the 
individual and society will follow. That is why the Tantra enjoins its 
adherents to practice the Каша sadhana secretly and keep it away 
from the general public. It is said, “Just as one guards one’s wealth 
from thieves, so should one guard the Kaulic practice from the lay- 
men (pasus)."?? The layman is warned that “treading the Kaulic 
path is more difficult than moving on the edge of a sword or riding a 
tiger or wearing a serpent. "24 Those who ignore the warning and 
use the Kaulic material for sensual enjoyment (bhoga) are vehe- 
mently criticized by the Tantra.?? 
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THE KAULA SADHANA: AN APPRAISAL 


That the Tantra could claim the Kaula sadhana to be the best of 
all paths is quite understandable. This is more than just a self- 
eulogy. The sublimation of desires and the cultivation of universal 
love are the most essential ingredients for liberation. These two 
aims can be achieved easily and perfectly through the Tantric sad- 
hana. Tantrism, or Kaulism, is not merely a particular ritualistic sex 
worship; it is a general attitude towards life, an attitude of accep- 
tance and integration of all aspects of life. It is a positive philosophy 
of life that assimilates life and makes it sublime. No one can be 
really liberated without this attitude. If Kaulism is understood in 
this wider sense it can be safely said that no one can be liberated 
without having the Kaula attitude. Thus, latter-day holy men such 
as Ramakrishna Paramahansa or Rama Maharishi, while they may 
not have actually followed the particular ritualistic Kaula practice, 
were certainly Kaula in their attitude towards life. 

Finally, it should be made clear that in Kaulism the state of 
enjoyment (bhoga) does not preclude the state of transcendence. 
While participating in sense experiences the Kaula is seated in the 
transcendent Self enjoying the bliss of the Self, not the pleasure of 
the object of sense. The Kaula enjoys the pleasure of the Self 
through the object. While engaging in pleasurable activities, the 
Kaula places his or her attention on the Self, or on love, which is 
natural to the Self. The moment the attention is turned from the Self 
to the object of enjoyment, it is a fall. Of course it is very difficult to 
keep the attention fixed on the Self or love and not allow it to drift to 
the enjoyment; it is for this reason that the Каша sadhana is said to 
be as difficult as moving on the edge of a sword. But it is only diffi- 
cult for the ego-bound individual who has not realized the purifying 
bliss of Love and is still confined to the level of selfish enjoyment; it 
is not difficult for the enlightened one, who easily identifies the 
enjoyed object with his or her own self. 
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The hedonist may suggest that if the attention is on the Self and 
not on the enjoyment then the action would not afford any pleasure 
and would be like not eating a tasty morsel but rather offering it into 
the sacrificial fire. In answer the Kaula would say that the pleasure 
can be felt even more so — both in quantity and in quality — than 
when the attention is on the enjoyment itself. The reason for this is 
simple: the pleasure derived from an object does not come from the 
object itself but from the Self, or from the love natural to the Self, 
just as the moon shines not by its own light but by the light of the 
sun. The Upanisads say, “When that shines, all this shines; all this 
shines by the light of that ”.26 All the pleasure of the world comes 
from the Self, only indirectly. If we are not seated in the Self, we are 
not able to enjoy the world. The pleasure we take from the world is 
proportionate to the degree of Self-realization we have achieved. 
The poet Coleridge, addressing Nature, says, “О Lady, we receive 
but what we give," meaning that we receive from Nature or the 
world the joy that we already unconsciously project on it.27 

The Kaula would further retort that if the attention is only on the 
enjoyment and not on the Self, it is self-defeating. This is what hap- 
pens in the case of those who enjoy sex for the pleasure of the sex 
itself; after some time sex becomes mechanical, insipid, and taste- 
less. The pleasure of the sex life is not independent; it depends on 
the Self, or love, which is spiritual. 

A final question arises, if the pleasure comes from the Self itself 
and not from the object of enjoyment, then why does the Self, inde- 
pendent in bliss, accept the outside object of enjoyment? What need 
is there of indulging in sense pleasure? In answer the Tantrist would 
say that the Self, perfect and satisfied in itself, need not indulge in 
sense pleasures and yet it does so out of its free will (svatantrya) or 
what is cailed spanda (or kriya) — a phenomenon we have already 
discussed and identified in our actual experience. This indulgence 
does not diminish or defile the Self, but on the contrary enriches it 
all the more. This is like a beautiful woman putting on ornaments: 
the ornaments are not beautiful in themselves, they derive their 
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beautifying power from the beauty of the woman and, in turn, beau- 
tify her all the more. Of course in the case of the woman, the orna- 
ments are different from her, so in that sense at least she is dependent 
on the ornaments. In the case of the Self, the ornaments (the enjoy- 
able objects) are self-manifestations, so the Self is perfectly inde- 
pendent in its enjoyment of them. This is really an indirect way of 
self-enjoyment. It is part of the Jīlā or sport of the Self. Thus the 
enjoyment of the world (jagadananda or lokananda) is the free 
activity of the Self.28 

Love is a concrete example of the above position. When we 
love a person in the true sense of the term, the love is independent 
— that is the love is self-satisfied even without physical contact 
with the beloved person. This is exactly what happens in the divya 
stage of the Каша sadhana, although we do not ordinarily find one 
hundred percent true love and therefore dependence on the physical 
contact is present to some degree. Yet the physical contact gives no 
joy, for the joy comes from love not from the physical contact. Yet 
when the love is present, the physical contact enhances it. 
Acceptance of physical contact is the free expression of true love. 

Moreover in this case enjoyment (bhoga) is done not as bhoga 
but as the sportive expression of the benign joy (Ananda). That is, in 
this case bhoga rises from the crude animal level of selfish gratifica- 
tion to the level of the free and spontaneous expression of the joy 
(ananda) of the Self. As such it does not remain bhoga at all but 
becomes spanda— joyful activity, free and spontaneous. 


= 
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Conclusion 


From the discussion in the foregoing pages it follows that the 
Tantric tradition, apart from being highly significant in its own 
right, is complementary to the Vedic, or Upanisadic, tradition. The 
Agamic kriyá complements the Vedic jfiana, the positive comple- 
ments the negative, the immanent complements the transcendent, 
yoga complements sannyasa, the left complements the right. The 
kriyà concept, though not explicitly explained, is implicitly present 
in the Vedas and Upanisads. The implicit is made explicit in the 
Agamas or Tantras. The Upanisadic utterances regarding Creation 
clearly suggest the kriyà principle in Brahman. It is said that the 
world comes out of or emanates from Brahman,! or that, “He 
willed, ‘Let me become many and reproduce.’”? These statements 
tend to suggest kriyà or spanda. The statement “All these things 
come out of the bliss itself"? refers in unequivocal terms to spanda. 
These statements cannot be explained away by labeling them fables 
(akhyayikas) as the Advaitin does. 

The seeds of the left-handed way (Kaula- or vama-marga) can 
also be successfully traced to the Vedas and the Upanisads. The 
Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya Upanisads mention the sex act 
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as a form of holy sacrifice ( yajfia).* Of course the aim there is to 
describe the proper process of reproduction and to enforce the 
proper attitude towards sexual union; the aim is not to promote sex 
sublimation as in the Kaula path. But certainly there is a reverential 
attitude towards sex there. We find the same reverential attitude 
towards sex in ће Gitd also. The Tantra maintains that ће Каша 
sadhana that it advocates is not non-Vedic. The Kularnava Tantra 
quotes Vedic passages to show that the seed of the Kaula sadhana is 
very much present in the Vedas. 

The Agamic position does not differ from the original Upanisadic 
position but from the classical scholastic Advaita of Sarnkara and 
later Vedantins. The crux of the difference between the two posi- 
tions rests on whether Brahman actively creates the world out of 
Itself as its [ila, or Brahman remains neutral and the world is a 
superimposition on Brahman like the rope-snake. 

The Tantrist holds that the world is a self-projection of Siva, 
whereas according to the Advaitin, Brahman, like the rope, ever 
remains neutral and inactive. The Upanisads themselves do not 
seem to subscribe to this non-active view; the Upanisadic Brahman 
actively or spontaneously manifests the world out of Itself. The 
Advaitin interprets the simple and direct sentences of the Upanisads 
concerning the process of Creation as fables invented by the 
Upanisadic seers in order to silence the unanswerable question of 
Creation. We also do not find a distinction between Brahman and 
Isvara in the Upanisads nor is there any theory of superimposition. 
These are not found in the Brahma Sütras either. All this is the for- 
mulation of the Advaitin. 

Our criticism of scholastic Advaita is that if Brahman is not 
taken to be a creative power (Sakti), the world cannot be unified 
with Brahman; it cannot be Brahman’s manifestation. When the 
Advaitin advances the theory of world-as-appearance in order to 
unify the world with Brahman, he or she seems to forget the further 
logical necessity of accepting the world as the self-projection of 
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Brahman, in which case Brahman has to be accepted as creative. 
But the Advaitin starts with the presupposition that Brahman is 
inactive, which is a one-sided position. It takes a partial view of the 
Upanisadic philosophy. Advaita stretches the simple Upanisadic 
sayings to yield unusual meanings, and formulates novel doctrines 
in order to explain its position consistently — doctrines that the 
Upanisads themselves do not support. Moreover the Advaitin's 
position gives rise to many difficulties in understanding the 
Upanisads. The clear axiology of the Upanisads, for example, 
becomes difficult to understand in the Advaita exposition. 

Moreover, in so far as Advaita takes the world to be a superim- 
position on Brahman created by ignorance (avidya) and not as an 
active creation of Brahman, its position amounts to a duality 
between the neutral Brahman and the machinery of avidyà project- 
ing the whole world on the unresponsive Absolute. The difficulty 
with this position is that Brahman and the world are separate. 
Advaita seems to overlook the fact that the non-duality of Brahman 
can be preserved only if the world is taken to be Brahman's self-pro- 
jection, not merely a superimposition on a neutral and inactive 
Absolute. Advaita may have recourse to the concept of Brahman- 
with-qualities, or I$vara, and say that there is no duality between 
Brahman and avidyà because avidya is the Sakti of I$vara and the 
world is а self-projection of I$vara through avidyà Sakti. But since 
Advaita does not see Isvara as ultimately real and maintains a dif- 
ference between Brahman and lsvara, the problem of duality 
remains — it only shifts from the duality of Brahman and avidya to 
the duality of Brahman and Isvara. 

Advaita should eliminate the distinction between Brahman and 
Isvara and admit that the self-projection of I$vara is the self-projec- 
tion of Brahman, otherwise it results in a duality between the Sakti- 
less Brahman that has nothing to do with the world and the sakti-full 
Isvara who is the creator and governor of the world. The problem 
cannot be solved simply by calling I$vara and His world false, for 
the world is not pure nothing (asat). As appearance it has epistemic 
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or ideal reality. As such it has to be given a place in the Real by 
making it a free expression ofthe Real and not merely a superimpo- 
sition on the Real if the non-duality of the Real is to be preserved. 
This is exactly what Kashmir Saivism does. 

The Upanisadic position could be construed even more consis- 
tently and more comprehensively in a way other than that of the 
Advaitin. There could well be an Upanisadic Advaita different from 
the classical scholastic Advaita. The views of Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobindo, Rabindranath Tagore, or even Ramana Maharsi are 
nearer to the Upanisads than classical Advaita is. The Upanisadic 
Advaita is not inactivistic, nor is it world-negating in the scholiast' s 
sense. The transcendence of Brahman suggested by the Upanisadic 
phrase “Неге there is no duality of any kind” (nehananasti kificana), 
does not mean that Brahman is inactive — it only suggests the free- 
dom of Brahman. The Advaitin would construe this freedom of 
Brahman as “freedom from,” not as “freedom to.” But in the 
Upanisads “freedom to” is not only not denied but.is also positively 
stated. As to the question of the compatibility of “freedom-to” with 
“freedom-from,” we have already seen that the former, understood 
in the sense of kriyà (not karma) is quite compatible with the latter. 
The Upanisads do not take a negative, renunciatory view of life; the 
Upanisadic way of life is also a life of richness and fulfillment. As 
we have already pointed out, the Upanisads do not create a dichotomy 
between enjoyment (bhukti) and liberation (mukti); bhukti is com- 
patible with mukti. They prescribe a synthesis of the two. One may 
wonder how the negativistic view of life held by Advaita is derived 
from the Upanisads: Upanisadic Advaita differs from class: zal 
scholastic Advaita, and the Āgamic position is not different from 
Upanisadic Advaita. 

The philosophy of Kashmir Saivism serves as a corrective to the 
wrong attitude created by the philosophy of illusion (Mayavada). 
Mayavada creates a damagingly negative attitude towards life and 
the world — an attitude that is logically absurd and axiologically 
foolish. In the foregoing analysis of Advaita Vedantic scholasticism 
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in different contexts, we have seen that the attitude of the scholiast is 
not only un-Upanisadic but also logically inconsistent and untenable. 
If the manifestation of the world is not accepted as a self-projection 
of Brahman and is seen merely as a superimposition (adhyása) on 
Brahman — Brahman being neutral and inactive — then there must 
be an independent machinery of superimposition different from 
Brahman that works against the non-duality of Brahman. From the 
real (paramartha) point of view, the world can be appearance 
(mithya) and not mere nothing (asat), for it is a fact that the world 
appears. We can deny the world as a material reality, but we cannot 
deny the world as an appearance or projection of Consciousness. 

The Mayavadic philosophy that the world is a superimposition 
on Reality and therefore an obstruction of it, naturally leads to the 
conclusion that in order to attain Reality, the world must be dis- 
carded. According to ће Māyāvādin, the world, which is ultimately 
valueless (tuccha), not only has no place in the attainment of moksa 
but is also contradictory to moksa. Indulgence in worldly activities, 
even activities related to social and cultural upliftment, creates 
bondage and leads to the opposite of moksa. 

If we throw a glance on the social and cultural history of India, 
especially the medieval period onwards, we find that the practical 
impact of the negativistic philosophy of Mayavada has been that the 
best brains of India, taking the path of moksa, turned their backs on 
social work, thinking that every type of worldly activity would ulti- 
mately lead to bondage. The result was that Indian society was led 
by mediocrities and ignoramuses. Indian society has been in perpet- 
ual need of social reformation and cleansing of the dirt accumulated 
in the name of the Vedic varnasrama dharma. Unfortunately the 
people who had the capacity to do this were uninterested in the 
endeavor, for they considered all such work to be inconducive to the 
pursuit of moksa. Indian society, in want of proper leadership, con- 
tinued to degenerate. А weakened India could not resist the 
onslaught of foreign invaders and became a slave country, only to 
be liberated much later when the philosophy of moksa was reinter- 
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preted in a positive way by leaders like Vivekananda, Tilak, Gandhi, 
Aurobindo, and others. 

There is need of a reinterpreting and restructuring of the 
Advaitic-Mayavadic philosophy that is mistaken for the representa- 
tive philosophy of India. Kashmir Saivism turns the negativistic 
philosophy of Mayavada into a positive idealism that accepts the 
world as a free manifestation of Brahman (Siva). Kashmir Saivism 
may be viewed as a reinterpretation and restructuring of Mayavada, 
setting Mayavada aright. 

The correct interpretation of MayAvada is that the world is not a 
reality but a projection or manifestation of Consciousness. The true 
significance of Mayavada lies in the discovery that the world is an 
“ideal” reality — made of Consciousness, not matter — and as such 
it is an active creation of Consciousness, not a mere superimposi- 
tion on it from outside. This implies the acceptance of activity, 
dynamism, or power (Sakti) in Brahman. Unfortunately, Advaita is 
not ready to accept activity in Brahman, for it takes all activity to be 
karma, which is a sign of imperfection. The basic mistake of 
Advaita is that it does not recognize the truth of spanda, or kriya, 
which is as important a truth as knowledge (jfiana). As we have 
already seen, spanda (kriyà or vimarsa) is free and spontaneous 
activity that naturally arises out of the fullness of bliss (ananda) and 
is basically different from karma, the voluntary effortful action that 
arises out of some lack or want. Acceptance of Brahman as inactive 
(niskriya) is the root mistake of Advaita, which drives it to the logi- 
cal absurdity of denying even the most obvious truths. 

The thesis I have brought out while expounding the philosophy 
of Abhinavagupta has the following points: 


1. The Tantra is complementary to the Veda, including the 
Upanisads, in the sense that what is implicit in the Veda is made 
explicit in the Tantra, and what is left out of the Veda is supplied by 
the Tantra. Further, the Tantra is more complete in itself, for it con- 
tains what the Veda has plus what the Veda lacks. The spanda or 
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kriya principle, or the concept of dynamic consciousness (Sakti), is 
implicitly present in the Upanisads; it is given explicit and elaborate 
treatment in the Tantra. Moreover the yogic sadhanas and the ways 
of life aimed at transforming worldly life into a means of liberation 
dwelt upon in the Tantric tradition are not very clearly given in the 
Vedic tradition. 


2. Apart from being complementary to the Veda, the Tantra is 
highly significant in itself. It presents a complete philosophy of life 
that has the potential to answer all the problems of life. The Tantric 
philosophy is significant in all three aspects of philosophy — epis- 
temology, ontology, and axiology. 


3. Epistemologically, Tantra is agama or agamana (“induc- 
tion"), a tradition of experience that is being tested and verified. In 
this sense, agamic knowledge can be called “scientific.” Veda is 
nigama or nigamana (“revelation”). For its confirmation, revelation 
requires experience; revelation without experience remains an 
object of faith and does not become knowledge. The Vedic revela- 
tion is confirmed in experience, and this experiential confirmation 
is the function of the Tantra. , 

A very significant Tantric insight regarding the nature of knowl- 
edge is that knowledge is not a passive state of consciousness but an 
activity of consciousness, though an effortless or automatic one. 
Knowledge is not really like the reflection of the moon in a pond, 
the classical analogy given by the passivity theorist, in knowledge 
there is an active “grasping” on the part of the knower. The pond 
does not become aware of, or “grasp,” the reflection, but the mind 
does “grasp” the reflection of the object. If the mind does not 
actively “grasp,” there can be no knowledge. This “grasping” of the 
object is an activity in consciousness, but since the activity is effort- 
less and automatic, we take it to be non-existent. 


4. The ontological significance of the Tantric philosophy lies in 
its conception of Consciousness, or Self, as a dynamic power (Sakti) 
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and its conception of Reality as Siva-Sakti (jffána-kriyà, or prakasa- 
vimarsa). The dynamism or spontaneous activity ( spanda) of ultimate 
Consciousness (para-samvit) is responsible for the manifestation of 
the world. In Tantra, Creation is conceived of as the sportive activity 
of Siva, or the dance of Natarája. The Tantric theory of creation is 
Lilavada to the Advaita and Madhyamika Buddhist Mayavada. 


5. The Tantric axiology, which logically follows from its ontol- 
ogy, aims at accepting the world and making it divine. Every object 
of natural Creation, except the evil that is willfully created by man, 
is to be viewed as divine and benign (Siva). In the Tantra there is а 
highly positive attitude towards the world and worldly values. The 
Tantra presents a way of life in which bhoga (“enjoyment”) becomes 
yoga and the otherwise bondage-creating round of existence 
(samsara) becomes a means to liberation. In the Tantric way, mater- 
ial life becomes spiritualized. 

The Tantric moksa, or Self-realization, is not an otherworldly, 
after-death value but the ground of overall success in material life. 
Life in all its aspects — both individual and social — is fulfilled 
through Self-realization. Moreover, Self-realization is a state of joy- 
ful activity, a state of relaxed or actionless activity, which has both 
internal relaxation and external vigorous, dutiful activity in one. 


6. The Tantric philosophy is also historically significant. In 
India we can find two divurgent and contradictory traditions from 
the very beginning of known history. One is the way of renunciation 
(nivrtti), and the other is the way of worldly involvement (pravrtti). 
Tantra synthesizes the two. The Tantric way of life is a happy and 
perfectly successful amalgam or synthesis of these two opposite 
trends of Indian culture. This synthesis is an event that is of pro- 
found historical and cultural significance. Speaking from the point 
of view of cultural history, India presents, in the form of Tantra, a 
philosophy of life that is complete and perfect in all respects. 


7. Not everything that goes in the name of Tantra is Tantric. 
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Many aberrations have arisen in the Tantric tradition. Practices 
' like physical sacrifice (animal and human), black magic, use of sex 
for the sake of sensual enjoyment, and so on are highly un-Tantric, 
but they usually mascarade as Tantra. lt is unreasonable to think 
that the Goddess is pleased with the killing of her own creatures in 
sacrifice. Moreover, no psychic or spiritual power can be attained 
by sacrifice. Similarly, black magic is an abuse of the psychic pow- 
ers. Like scientific technology, psychic power is meant for helping 
others not harming them. In the same way, the sadhana of sexual 
union is meant not for lust (bhoga) but for changing one’s mental 
attitude. There are imposters and pseudo-Tantrists who need to be 
carefully separated from genuine Tantra when an analysis of Tantra 
is undertaken. 


8. Of all the Tantric denominations, the Saiva, or Saiva-Sakta, 
tradition is the most comprehensive one. We find the full and com- 
plete picture of the Tantric world in Siva-Sakti Tantrism. Within 
this tradition, the Trika system, or Kashmir Saivism, is the most 
comprehensive; thus it is the truly representative system of the 
Tantric tradition. Having an integral and all-accommodative 
approach, Kashmir Saivism synthesizes within itself all the other 
systems of the Tantric tradition. Other systems represent Tantrism 
partially, whereas Kashmir Saivism does it fully. It not only con- 
tains all the elements of Tantrism but it also presents them in the 
most appropriate form, spelling them out fully. Thus Kashmir 
Saivism can be called the central philosophy of Tantrism. 


9. The contribution of Abhinavagupta to Tantric thought is espe- 
cially significant. (a) Abhinavagupta presents the otherwise difficult 
philosophy of Tantra in a cogent and coherent way; he makes Tantra 
rationally understandable. (b) In Kashmir Saivism, he provides the 
thread of unity among the different sub-trends of the school — 
namely, the Krama, Kaula, Spanda, and Pratyabhijfia branches. He 
picks up the concept of Pratyabhijfia and successfully uses it as a 
thread to weave into one single garland the different flowers of the 
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sub-trends of Kashmir Saivism. For him, Prayabhijfía becomes the 
philosophy in which all the other forms are organically incorporated. 
(c) Even in the Pratyabhijfia philosophy, Abhinavagupta makes'the 
special contributions of (1) correcting and modifying the positions 
of his predecessors, especially Somananda’s attitude towards the 
linguistic philosophy of Bhartrhari, in order to make the system 
fully consistent, and (2) fully spelling out the potentialities of the 
Pratyabhijfia philosophy. (d) Abhinavagupta’s contribution to the 
Indian aesthetic theory is highly significant. His rasa theory, pro- 
pounded in the light of his Saiva philosophy, has greatly influenced 
aesthetic thought since his time. 


10. The key concept of Kashmir Saivism is kriya, or spanda, 
which means free and spontaneous activity. Kriya is different from 
karma, which is effortful voluntary action that is suggestive of 
imperfection and bondage; karma produces karma mala, which is 
one of the spiritual impurities. Kriya, or spanda, is the freedom 
(svatantrya) of the Self or Consciousness. The Self exhibits its free- 
dom even at the pasu level, although in a limited form. The self at 
the pasu level, which has only limited freedom, can attain its poten- 
tial freedom in fullness through sadhana. Emphasis on the freedom 
(svatantrya) of the Self is a unique feature of Kashmir Saivism. 

It is the kriyà principle, the natural dynamism in the Self, that 
makes self-consciousness possible even in the ultimate non-dual 
Consciousness, Siva. According to Advaita Vedantic logic, aware- 
ness of the not-Self is the occasion for becoming aware of oneself, 
and since Brahman is absolutely devoid of the "other," there is no 
self-consciousness in Brahman. Kashmir Saivism provides an alter- 
native factor — the natural dynamism of Consciousness — that 
makes the non-dual Siva self-conscious. In Kashmir Saivism, kriyà 
is the logic of self-consciousness. The Self, or Consciousness, devoid 
of self-consciousness is no better than insentient matter (jada). 


11. The central problem of Kashmir Saivism is that of Self- 
recognition (pratyabhijfia or àtma-pratyabhijfía), around which the 
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entire philosophy and religion of the system move. Kriya is the key 
concept, and pratyabhijfia is the key problem. The problem starts 
with the question, who am I and how am I related to the world? By 
breaking through the surface self with the help of sadhana, one 
reaches one's deeper Self, which is Siva; and then one realizes that 
Nature, ог the world, is not “other.” One realizes one's unity with 
all beings; Self-realization naturally carries the sense of unity 
(advaita-bhavana). 


12. Abhasavada, the theory of the world as appearance that 
forms the cosmology of Kashmir Saivism, clearly recognizes the 
truth that appearance (abhàsa) as appearance, or as the process of 
self-projection, is гра]. In the case of appearance, the real material 
object that is posed by the appearance is false and the appearance 
itself is not false, just as the reflection in a mirror cannot be rejected 
as reflection; it can be rejected only as a real object, just as a cin- 
ema-projection as projection is very real. The world as appearance 
is not a superimposition on Siva like the rope-snake but is the self- 
projection of Siva like that of a magician or a yogin. This means that 
Siva is actively involved in Creation and does not lie neutral and 
inactive like the Brahman of Advaita Vedantic scholasticism. 

The world appearance (jagadabhasa) is a free manifestation or 
free spontaneous activity (Kriya or spanda) of Siva. Siva is not 
obliged to create or project the world out of Himself. When He cre- 
ates or projects, He does so out of freedom, or freely out of joy 
(ananda). Thus Abhiasavada fits perfectly with Svatantryavada. The 
ultimate Consciousness, Siva, has not only “freedom-from” but 
also “freedom-to” — the freedom to act or appear as It likes. 


13. It logically follows from the above point that Creation is a 
sportive activity (Jila) or dance of Siva, as Creation is a free mani- 
festation out of the bliss of Siva. The presence of evil in the world is 
not due to Siva Himself but to humankind; people deliberately exer- 
cise their free will in favor of the abuse or misuse of their powers. 
Man, although substantially one with Siva, is functionally and exis- 
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tentially different. Siva has introduced the cosmic game of Creation 
in which the individual souls take part as players. But the individual 
souls are not like robots; they have free will. They deliberately 
choose, out of their free will, to violate the rules of the game. They 
hit the heads of their co-players instead of hitting the ball. Siva of 
course punishes them for such violations. He has also introduced 
into this grand game a law of punishment in the form of the Law 
of Karma. 

It is theoretically possible, therefore, that the world play could 
become absolutely free of evil if the players — the souls or pasus — 
chose not to violate the rules of the game. Just because there is the 
violation of the rules of the game on the part of the individual play- 
ers out of their own free will, and the subsequent punishment of this 
violation in the form of suffering, this does not mean that the world 
is not a sport, or that it does not arise out of the bliss of Siva. 


14. In Kashmir Saivism the emphasis is on practical sadhana; 
philosophy is meant for life. Abhinavagupta, in his Tantráloka, has 
categorized and classified all the sadhanas. The remarkable thing in 
this context is that Kashmir Saivism has given three hierarchical 
categories of sadhanas, or ways, technically called upàyas; all the 
possible means for spiritual realization can be classified under one 
or the other of the three upayas — ànavopàya, saktopaya, and 
sambhavopaya. Anavopaya, or kriyopaya, includes all physical and 
external forms of worship and sadhana. Saktopaya, or јйапорауа, 
comprises all the mental forms of sadhana, such as meditation. 
Sambhavopaya, or icchopaya, contains all the spiritual sadhanas 
such as surrender of the ego, realization of universal unity, and uni- 
versal love. The upayas are hierarchical and meant for different lev- 
els of aspirants. 


15. A very significant sadhana that is unique to Tantrism is that 
of ће Kaula-márga or vama-marga — the left-handed way of spiri- 
tual sadhana in which the five M's (paficamakara) are used as 
objects of worship. Apart from the natural and real difference 
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between the good and the bad, we have artificially created many 
false disctinctions of good and bad, or religious and profane. By 
using the so-called impure objects in worship, Kaula-sadhana aims 
at freeing the spiritual aspirant from false and vain distinctions. 

Moreover, the sadhaná related to sex has the added significance 
of bringing about sex sublimation. The Tantric seers realized that 
sex is the most potent psychophysical energy and, if sublimated, 
can work wonders. The Tantric wisdom lies in winning over Nature 
with the help of the laws of Nature itself. In accordance with the 
natural law of transformation, or sublimation, the Tantric seers 
devised ways for transforming the base desires, especially sexual 
desire, into nobler and finer forms. Sex energy, if sublimated, can 
be made to flow through the highly beneficial channels of love, aes- 
thetic creativity, devotion (bhakti), social service, and so on, on the 
one hand, and be used as the means of Self-realization on the other. 
The sexual attraction between man and woman may be transformed 
into true love between them, and then the conjugal love may be 
channeled into universal love, which is the sure means of Self-real- 
ization. This is the rationale of the Kaula-sadhana, This mvch-inis- 
understood and much-abused sadhana is of colossal significance if 
practiced in its true spirit. 


Sivarpanamastu 
“Dedicated to Siva” 
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Notes 


CHAPTER 1 


Abhinavagupta authored a voluminous work entitled Tantráloka (literally 
“the light of Tantra") in which he systematized the philosophy and religion 
of Tantra in a cogent and coherent way. The Tantraloka is the most rational 
and logical presentation of the Tantric position in existence. 
yotova imàni bhütüni jayante. TATTTIRIY A UPANISAD 3.1. 
tadaiksata bahusyam prajayeyeti. CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 6.2.3. 
anandiddhyeva khalvimàni bhütàni jayante. TAITTIRTY A UPANISAD 3.6. 
Further, the golden Umi, or Parvati, (uma haimavati) that appears in the 
famous story of the Yaksa in the Kena Upanisad suggests that Brahman is 
Siva, and Um, Sakti. In the Tantric tradition, Umais a synonym for Sakti. 
anubhava-sampradayopadesa-pariSilanena . . . . P.T.V., р. 161. For a com- 
plete discussion of 4gama (“induction”), see Chapter 2. 
svütmà sarvabhüvasvabhàvah svayam prakasamanah svatmanameva svat- 
mavibhinnena prasnaprativacanat prastr-prativaktr-svàtmamayena aharhtaya 
camatkurvan vimrsati . . . . IBID., рр. 14-15. 
guru-Sisya-pade sthitvà svayarh devo sadasivah/ 
parvottarapadairvakyaih tantram samavatárayat// IBID., p. 12. 

The Tantric tradition existed in oral form from the time of the Vedas; it was 
only written down in the post-Vedic period. 

saddarsanàni mengani padau kuksih karau Sirah/ 

тези bhedantu yah kuryánmamàngarh chedayattu sah// 

etanyeva kulasyàpi sadafigani bhavanti hi/ 

tasmad vedatmakarh <аѕігагћ viddhi kaulütmakarh priye// 

KULARNAVA TANTRA 2.84-85. 

This will be covered in detail in Chapter 2. 

sarvabhiitatmabhitatma. BH.G. 5.7. 
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sarvabhütahite ratáh. IBID. 5.25. 

dvaitapratha tadajfianam tucchatvad banda ucyate. Т.А. 1.30. 

karnat karnopadesena sampraptamavanitalam. YOGINIHRDAY AM 1.3. 
Also, saivadini rahasyani pirvamasanmahatmanam, rsinam vaktrakuhare . 
..$.D. 7.107. 

The theory of the Dravidian origin of Tantrism is probably based on a sur- 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


tude towards life and a very liberal and Tantra-like view of sex. This is 
especially noticeable in the tribals of Bastar and Surguja. The sexual dormi- 
tories (ghotuls) of Bastar are famous. The tribals of India enjoy life fully 
even in financial and technological deprivation, and they seem to take life 
as sport, or play (1214). But this in itself is not a sufficient reason for theoriz- 
ing that the Indian tribals are the descendents of Dravidians and that the 
Tantric way of life is specifically Dravidian. 

The philological research of Dr. S. S. Mishra, Professor of Linguistics at 
Banaras Hindu University, among others, tends to suggest that Aryans origi- 
nally inhabited Indian plains, and went from India to middle Asia and other 
places, not that they originally came from middle Asia to India. Professor S. 
S. Mishra discusses the issue at length in his work, Aryan Problem: A 
Linguistic Approach (at press). 

mà <іќпадеуа api gurrtam nah. Rgveda 7.21.5. Also, ghnafichi$nadevàn api 
varpasa bhüt. IBID. 10.99.3. y 

bhogo yogayate saksat patakam sukrtàyate/ 

moksayate ca sarisárah kuladharme kuleSvari// KULARNAVA TANTRA 
2.24. 

andhantamah pravisanti ye-avidyamupasate/ 

tato bhüya iva te tamo уа и уійудуат ratah// ISA UPANISAD, verse 9. 
vidyám cavidyam ca yastadvedobhayam saha/ 

avidyayà mrtyum tirtvà vidyayamrtamasnute// IBID., verse 11. 

Sometimes in the Buddhist Tantric tradition the case is just the reverse — 
man is taken as the symbol of activity and woman as that of knowledge. 
However, the difference in the symbol does not make any difference in the 
symbolized. 

In Vaisnava Tantrism, Krsna and Radha are frequently used for Siva and 
Sakti; Rama and Sita are not so frequently mentioned. However, many of 
the Vaisnava Bhakta poets have explicitly accepted Rama-Sita as Siva- 
Sakti. Tulasidasa, for example, clearly sees Rama-Sita as Siva-Sakti when 
he says, “Sita and Rama are different only in name and really not different, 
like the word and its meaning or like the water and the wave.” (gird-aratha 
jala-bici sama, kahiyata bhinna na bhinna; bandau sita-rama-pada . . . ) 
RAMA-CARITA-MANASA 1.18. 


24. 


26. 
. pariksitàya datavyam vatsarardhositaya ca. YOGINIHRDAYAM 1.5. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
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sa eva hi ahambhavatma devasya kridàdimayasya suddha paramarthikyau 
jflana-kriya, prakásarüpatà jflanam tatraiva svátantryátmà vimavSah kriya 
LP.V. 1.8.11, p. 338. 


. anüghreyam anàlokyam asprsyaficapyapeyakam. 


madyarh màrüsarh pasünàntu kaulikanàm mahaphalam. 
KULARNAVA TANTRA 2.124. 
adhikarinyanau játikulavarnàdyanàdarát. M.V.V. 2.277. 


In this connection mention of the controversial Rajneeshis is unavoidable. 
Bhagwan Rajneesh, as he is called by his devotees, was superb in his theo- 
retical presentation of the sadhana of sex-sublimation. He might also have 
personally practiced the sádhanà in its true spirit. But what occurs with 
some, or most, of the Rajneeshis is quite dubious. In the Tantras, hierarchi- 
cal forms of the sex sadhand are prescribed in accordance with the different 
levels of competence (adhikari-bheda) of the practitioners. The pasu-sad- 
haka, who is at the lowest stage and has the attitude that sex is for sensual 
enjoyment (bhoga-drsti), is not allowed extramarital sex; he or she is given 
the initiation of the married couple (ydmala-diksa). Extramarital sex is 
reserved for the vira-sádhaka, who has risen above bhoga-drsti and has 
attained a high degree of love. And even in this case the sexual sádhanà is 
not allowed to be practiced publicly, lest it give the wrong impression to 
others. The left-handed path is meant to be kept secret (Кшагпауа Tantra 
11.82). It seems that Rajneesh committed the mistake of allowing the ordi- 
nary pasu-sádhakas to perform vira-sadhana, and that, too, in public! 
Allowing vira-sádhaná to be practiced by the ordinary person of the animal 
(pasu) level is hazardous for both the individual and society. It will confuse 
the pasu-sádhaka and will create sexual chaos in society. 

T.A.V. (commentary by Jayaratha) 1.18. 

atasca bheda-bhedabheda-abheda pratipadakam Sivarudra-bhairavakhyam 
tridhaivedam sastramudbhitam. T.A.V. 1.18, p. 45. 

Actually this has happened. Saiva-Siddhanta originated from the bheda 
Agamas, Vira Saivism from the bhedabheda ones, and Kashmir Saivism 
from the abheda ones. 

sarvametat pravrttyartham srotfnam tu vibhedatah/ 

arthabhedattu bhedo' yamupacarat prakalpyate// 
MALINIVIJAYA-VARTIKA 2.275. 


. IBID., 2.277. 
. The Madhyamika Buddhist, while explaining the difference in philosophi- 


cal beliefs, holds that everyone is by temperament of a particular philosoph- 
ical type or clan (gotra). We accept a particular philosophy not because it is 
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true, but because we unconsciously like it or are attuned to it by tempera- 
ment. It is said about the Buddha that he preached apparently contradictory 
ideas to different persons. He is said to have been a physician who pre- 
scribed different medicines (sádhanàs) according to the needs of the 
patients suffering in sarhsára. 

35. T.A.V. 1.18, p. 45. 

36. puspe gandhastile tailam dehe jivo jale’ rtam, yathà tathaiva sastranam 
kulamantah pratisthitam. T.A. 35.34. Also quoted by Jayaratha in his com- 
mentary, 1.18, p. 45, with a variation of ale rasah’ . 

37. .. .paramadvayamrtapariplavitam vidadhyat, anyathà hyasya para- 
padapráptinimittatvam na syat. IBID. 1.18, p. 45. 

38. pürvapaksatayà yena visvamabhasya bhedatah/ 
abhedottarapaksantarniyate tam stumah sivam// 

LV.P. 1.2, p. 51 —mangalacarana. 

39. Leo Tolstoy in his interesting philosophical story “The Coffee-house of 
Surat" presents the different positions regarding the concept of God with 
the ingenuity of an artist and concludes by showing that the more compre- 
hensive the concept of God is, the nearer it is to the truth. 

40. sámudro hi tarargah kvacana samudro na tararigah. Part of a verse ascribed 
to $айКагасагуа. 

41. The Lord (who is the unity of all beings) affirms in the Gita, “All beings 
(i.e., difference) are held by me, but I am not held by them." (matsthàni 
sarvabhütàni na саћа tesvavasthitah). BH.G. 9.4. 

42. svasiddhantavyavasthasu dvaitino nisrità drdham/ 
parasparam virudhyante tairayam na virudhyate// 

MANDOKYA-KARIKA 3.17. 

43. dasástadasavasvastabhinnam yacchàsanarh vibhoh/ 
tatsárarh trikasastram hi . . // T.A. 1.18, 37.17. This statement refers to the 
three traditional positions regarding the number of authentic Tantras 
(Agamas). The first tradition accepts ten Tantras as authentic, the second 
accepts twenty-eight; and the third, sixty-four. 

44. $.D.7.107-122. T.A. 36.11-12. 

45. $.0.7.107-8. 

46. IBID. 7.121. 

47. sarhsiddhikam yadvijflánarh taccintaratnamucyate. Т.А. 13.150. 

48. Mahàmohopàdhyaya Pandita Gopinatha Kaviraja has prepared an exten- 
sive bibliography of Tantric literature, entitled Tantrika Sahitya (in Hindi), 
published by Hindi Samiti, Lucknow, 1972. 

49. T.A. 1.18, 37.17, and M.V.V. 2.276. 

50. Т.А. 37.24-25. 

51. natadastiha yanna sri-màlini-vijayottare. Т.А. 1.17. 


52. 


57. 


62. 


63. 


‚... yacchasanam vibhoh/ 

tatsáram trikasastram hi tatsaram málinimatam// IBID. 1.18. 

A Vartika is an independent treatise written in line with a particular text 
with a view to explaining and expounding on the subject matter of the origi- 
nal text. 


. Т.А. 13.149-50. 
. Pandey, K. C., Abhinavagupta: An Historical and Philosophical Study, 


Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Varanasi, 1963, p. 45. 


. Srisomanandanathasya vijfiánapratibimbakarh. 1.Р.У., AVATARANIKA 


(Introduction to verse 2). 


. See Pandey, К. C., Op. Cit. The first part of this book deals extensively with 


the history and works of Abhinavagupta. 

There seems to be a controversy regarding the authorship of the Tantra- 
vata-dhanika. M. M. Mukunda Rama Shastri, the editor of the Tantra-vata- 
аһапіка, believes that the work might have been authored by a different 
Abhinavagupta. The same position is maintained by Dr. Kamala Dvivedi in 
her Paramarthasara (Hindi), Motilal Banarsidas, Varanasi, 1984, р. 32. 
Professor K. C. Pandey, in his Abhinavagupta: An Historical and Philo- 
sophical Study, p. 55, refutes the view of M. M. Mukunda Rama Sastri and 
maintains that the same Abhinavagupta is the author. I think Professor 
Pandey's position is more justified. 


. Professor К. C. Pandey has published these smaller works in Appendix C 


(pp. 943 to 956) of his book. 


. PORNATA-PRATYABHURA 1.15. 
. T.A. 1.7-16. 
. dvaita-prathà tadajflànam . . . T.A. 1.30. 


sarvadvaitapadasya vismrtanidheh praptih prakasodayah. 
ANUTTARASTIKA, Verse 4. 

Rastogi, N., THE KRAMA TANTRICISM OF KASHMIR, Vol. I, Motilal 
Banarsidas, 1979, p. 6. 

vaiyákaranasadhünàrh pasyanti sa para sthitih. S.D. 2.1. Para, pasyanti, 
madhyana, and vaikhari describe levels of manifestation in the creative art, 
whether it is creation of the world by Siva, or of a pot by a potter. The terms 
also relate to levels of speech. Рага (literally “the transcendent”) is the 
highest level, the state before manifestation begins. Pasyanti is the level of 
will (iccha), wherein the will to create (or speak) first arises. Madhyama 
(literally middle") is the state wherein the creation exists, but only as an 
idea, not as an outside manifestation. Vaikhari (“external”) is the final state 
wherein the creation exists as an actual object. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Part of this chapter has already been published in my book, Significance of 
the Tantric Tradition, Arddhanarisvara Publications, Varanasi, 1981. 
yaeva hi nirakarta tasyaivatmatvat. SARIRAKA-BHASYA 1.1.4. 

kartari jfiátari svatmanyadisiddhe mahesvare. 1.P.V. 1.1.2. 

tasmin hi nirasite sarvamidarà meghàvaranavigamaneva svaprakasabhanu- 
kiranavrndamatyantasvaccharh bhasate nànyathà . . . . $.D. 2.1., p. 36. 

This idea became clear to me while discussing the issue with Professor S. 
Barlingey, Head of the Department of Philosophy, Poona University; I 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the learned professor for this. 

The Nyaya system of Indian philosophy is a typically complete realism and 
objectivism. According to it, everything, including the knowing subject and 
its knowledge, can be known as object. (ѕагуат jfleyam — “everything is 
knowable.") Other systems, however, do not subscribe to this view. 

па са bodhasya vedyatvam kadacidupapadyate. М.У У. 1.58. 

In the literature of Advaita Vedanta, the idea of svayamprakàsa (or sva- 
prakāśa) has been outlined with the utmost clarity. Citsukhacarya, for 
example, in his Tattvapradipika (popularly known as Citsukhi) has devoted 
an important section to the concept of svaprakása. In the Tantric tradition, 
however, the idea is just accepted and maintained throughout. 

tatra јћапагћ svatahsiddham . . . LP.K. 1.1.5. 


. pramànàni pramavese svabalàkramanakramát, 


yasya vaktravalokini prameye tam stumah sivam. I.P.V. 2.3.1 (Introduc- 
tion), p. 60. 


. pramananyapi vastünàm jivitam yani tanvate, tesámapi paro jivah sa eva 


parameSvarah. IBID. 


. àgamastu nàmàntarah Sabdanarüpo dradhiyastamavimarsatmà citsvabha- 


vasya i$varasya antaratiga eva vyaparah pratyaksaderapi jivitakalpah. 
LP.V. 2.3.2., p. 80. 


. jadameva hi mukhyo' tha purhsprakaso' sya bhasanam/ 


bahihsthasyaiva tasyástu buddheh kim kalpana krità// Т.А. 9.197. 


. ирауаіта sivo bhati bhànti te tatprasádatah/ 


sa evaharh svaprakaso bhàse vi$vasvarüpakah// T.A.V. 2.2, p. 3. Also, tra- 
dition gives us upayajalairna sivah prakasate ghatena kim bhàti sahasradi- 
dhitih. T.S. 2, p. 9. “Siva (consciousness, or the self) is not illumined by 
other means. Can the sun be illumined by the pitcher? (The pitcher is illu- 
mined by the sun, not the sun by the pitcher.)” 

kartari jfiatari svatmanyadisiddhe mahesvare/ 

ajadatma nisedharh va siddhirh và vidadhita kah// 1.P.K. 1.1.2. 


28. 
29. 


30. 
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. samvit-tattvam svaprakasam ityasmin kim nu yuktibhih/ 


tadabhave bhaved vi$vam jadatvad aprakasakam// T.A. 2.10. 
Also, tadaprakase hi viévam andhatamasam syàt . . . .1.P.V. 1.1.5, p. 46. 


. avasyam cidátmà aparokso bhyupetavyah, tadaprathayam sarvasyáprat- 


hanene jagadanhyaprasanigat. BHAMATI. S.S.S. SASTRI, T.P.H., Madras, 
1933, ADHYASA-BHASYA, p. 42. 


. SANKHYA-KARIKA, 17. 

. ya eva nirakarta tasyaivatmatvat. SARIRAKA-BHASYA 1.1.4. 

. LP.V. 2.3.2, p. 80. 

. P.T.V. pp. 14-15. 

. brahma veda, brahmaiva bhavati. MUNDAKA UPANISAD, 3.2.9. 
. pariksya bhikkhavo grahyam madvacah na tu gauravat. 

. nasato vidyate bhavo nabhavo vidyate satah/ 


Ubhayorapi drsto’ ntastvanayostattvadarsibhih// BH.G. 2.16. 


. P.T. V. p. 161. 
. karnàt karpopadesena sampraptamavanitalam. YOGINIHRDAYAM 1.3 
. pratyaksafica pramanaya ѕагуеѕат ргапіпат priye/ 


upalabdhibalattasya hatàh sarve kutárkikàh// 

рагокѕат ko’ nujanite kasya кіт và bhavisyati/ 

yadvà pratyaksaphaladam tadevottamadarsanam// 

KULARNAVA TANTRA 2.88-89. 

kular pramanatam yati pratyaksaphaladam yatah. IBID. 2.87. 

The Cárvákas, in their efforts to expose proponents of higher experience as 
frauds, have floated an interesting and humorous story. The story goes that 
there was once a notorious cheat, The king of the country had the cheat’s 
nose cut in punishment. The cheat left the country and went to a far-off place 
where nobody knew him. There he sat in a public place pretending to enjoy 
supernatural bliss as if in samadhi. He told the people gathered around him 
out of curiosity that he was enjoying supernal bliss. Asked if they could also 
obtain that bliss, he readily replied, “Oh yes, provided you get your nose 
cut." Nobody in the beginning was prepared to take the risk, but at last some- 
one ventured to make the experiment and had his nose cut. He did not receive 
any bliss and complained to the professed master. The cheat told him pri- 
vately “Yes, I know that no bliss can be had by getting one’s nose cut; but as 
your nose is already cut, please say that you are now enjoying bliss." There 
was no option before the embarrassed man, and he obeyed. In this way a 
whole race of the nose-cuts came about. The story is meant to illustrate the 
point that the alleged phenomenon of higher experience is the invention of 
crooks and the whole affair is a case of mass deception. 

bhrantibodhasya svasamvedanamse prakàsamàne па bhrantita, tatra vaipa- 
rityabhavat; 
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yastu tatra adhyavasiyate svakarah sa viparitataya asvakarena arthatayà — 
iti tatra arise bhrantita. LP.V. 1.3.5., p. 102. 

31. na hi drasturdrsteh viparilopo vidyate. BRHADARANYAKA UPANISAD 

| 43.23. 

| 32. КЕМА UPANISAD 1.4-8. 

d 33. kapilo yadi sarvajfiah sugato neti kā prama/ 

ubhàvapi sarvajfiau matabhedastayoh katham// 
34. ekarh sad viprah bahudhà vadanti. 
35. kintu mohavasédasmin drstepyanupalaksite . . . . 1.P.K., 1.1.3. 

| 36. svayameva yato vetti bandhamoksatayátmatàm/ 
tat pratibharh mahàjflánarh sastrácáryánapeksi yat//T.A. 13.132. 

37. yathà yathà parüpeksátánavam pratibhe bhavet/ 
ања tathà gururasau srestho vijflanaparagah// Т.А. 13.138. 

38. viveko' tindriyastvesa yadayati vivecanam/ 
pasupásapatijffánam svayarh nirbhásate tadà// Т.А. 13.177. 

39. There is continuity between lower consciousness and higher consciousness. 
But this does not mean that the two are exactly the same. The higher one is 
pure, whereas the lower one is tainted with impurity (mala). The difference 
between the two is analogous to the difference between a bright (pure) light 
and the same light becoming dim (impure) after passing through a curtain. 
The thinner or lighter the curtain, the brighter or purer the light. Similarly 
the less the impurity, the greater the flow of higher consciousness. 

40. KENAUPANISAD 1.4-8. 

| 41. tameva bhantamanubhati sarvam, tasya bhasa sarvamidam vibhàti. 

| MUNDAKA UPANISAD 2.2.10. 

42. ittharh prtibhavijfiánarh kim кіт kasya na sádhayet/ 
yatpratibhadva sarvarh cet . . . . // Т.А. 13.146. 

43. pratibhà paramevaisà sarvakámadughà yatah. Т.А. 13.156. 

44. arthakriyábhüso' pi ca abhasantaram eva iti arthakriyákáritvamapi na 
bhavanam sattvam. LP.V. 1.8.6., p. 330. Here the word "appearance (abhasa) 

D is used just in the epistemological sense, meaning what appears as real. 

| 45. badhabhave pramanyam ityetadartham avasyasamarthyo yo badha- 

vyavaharah . .. LP.V.1.7.6,p. 290. 

Н 46. apramanyam hi badhabalat bhavati . . . 1.P.V. 1.7.6 (introduction), p. 289. 

47. ayam bádhyabüdhakabhàvah satyasatya-pravibhajanaya visvesam 
vyavaharanam jivitabhütah. I.P.V. 1.7.6., p. 290. 

48. Tantrism may be taken to be an idealism, as the non-dualistic Tantras are 
clearly idealistic; Kashmir Saivism, which is the major system of the 
Tantric tradition, is an idealism. 

49. ityapürnakhyátirüpà akhyátireva bhrantitattvam. I.P.V. 2.3.13., vol. Il, 
р. 113. 


55. 


56. 
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. ajfiánam iti na jfiánà bhavascatiprasangatah Т.А. 1.25 
. папи ajfianasabdasya apürnam jfíánamarthah. T.A.V. 1.25., (introduction), 


p.57. 


. ato jfieyasya tattvasya sàmastyenàprathàtmakam, jfianameva tadajfianam 


Sivasütresu bhàsitam. Т.А. 1.26. 


. màyápadam hi sarvarh bhrantih, tatrapi tu svapne svapna iva gande sphota 


iva apareyarh bhrantirucyate. I.P.V., 2.3.13., p. 114. 


. (a) dvaitaprathà tadajfianam tucchatvad bandha ucyate. Т.А. 1.30, p. 59. 


(b) tasmàt samvidadvaitatmanah pürnasya rüpasya akhyanat dvaitaprathà 
eva ajfiánam. T.A.V. 1.30, p. 61. 

viSvabhavaikabhavatma-svaripaprathanam hi yat/ 

anünàrh tatparam jfianarh tadanyadaparam bahu// Т.А. 1.141, p. 181. 

yattu jfieyasatattvasya pürnapürnaprathatmakam/ . 

taduttarottaram jfiánar (айа! samsárasántidam// Т.А. 1.23, p. 63. 


CHAPTER 3. PARTI 


kartari jflátari svatmanyadisiddhe mahesvare/ 
ajadátmà nisedham và siddhim và vidadhita kah//1.P.K. 1.2. 
sa tu viSudhasvabhavah Sivatma, mayapade tu safikucitasvabhavah pasuh. 
LP.V. 2.2.3, p. 39. 
prthagdipaprakasanam ѕгоіаѕат ságare yatha/ 
avirudhavabhasanamekakarya tathaikyadhih// LP.K. 2.3.7, p. 96. 
(a) Siva eva grhitapasubhavah. P.S. 5. 
(b) aharh гӣраӣ tu sarhvittirnityà svaprathanatmika. Т.А. 1.127. 
(a) tasyadevatidevasya paràpeksà na vidyate/ 

parasya tadapeksatvatsvatantro’ yamatah sthitah// Т.А. 1.59. 
(b) anapeksasya vasino....T.A. 1.60. 
param parasthamh gahanad anadim ekarh visistar bahudhà guhasu 
sarvalayam sarvacaracarastham tvàmeva $arhbhurh Saranam prapadye. 
PS, 1. 
mahaguhantarnirmagnabhavajataprakasakah jfianasaktipradipenayah sada 
tam stumah $ivam. LP.K. 1.5, p. 151. 
Spinoza defined substance, which is God, not only as self-existent, as 
Descartes did, but also as self-known. Since substance in Spinoza is Spirit 
or Consciousness, and not matter, it is natural for the Substance to be self- 
known. 
(a) tasya pratyavamarso yah paripürno' hamátmakah/ 

sa svatmani svatantratvadvibhagamavabhasayet// Т.А. 3.235. 
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1 (b) mayyeva bhati visvam darpana iva nirmale ghatadini/ 
D. mattah prasarati sarvarh svapnavicitratvamiva suptat//P.S. 48. 
1 10. (a) prthvi prakrtirmáyà trtayamidari vedyarüpatapatitam/ 
|| advaitabhavanabalad bhavati hi sammátraparisesam// P.S. 41. 
| Í (b) vibhutvatsarvago nityabhavadadyanta varjitah/ 
viśvākrtitvāccidacittadvaicitryāvabhāsakah// T.A. 1.60. 
11. The same problem arises in Advaita Vedanta also. The Upanisads declare 
| that Brahman is Consciousness (cit), and Brahman (cit) alone exists 
| (ekamevadvitiyam Brahma, neha nānāsti kificana, etc.). At the same time, 
the Upanisads also declare, “All this is Brahman” (sarvam khalvidam 
Brahma). Now, the problem arises: how can “all this,” which appears to be 
| material substance different from Consciousness, be Brahman, which is not 
| matter but consciousness? In answer, Sankarücürya presents Māyāvāda. 
Il The world, although apparently material, is an appearance, or a dream-like 
projection of Consciousness. Hence, what appears to be a material object is 
| really consciousness. It can be argued on Sankaracarya’s part that in order 
to preserve the non-dualism of the Upanisads and to understand the sen- 
tences of sruti (the Upanisads) consistently, we have to accept Mayavada 
li even if it is not clearly stated in Sruti. 
| 12. (a) таһаргака<агӣрӣ hi yeyar sarvidvijrmbhate/ 
sa Sivah Sivataivasya vaisvaripyavabhasita// Т.А. 15.265-266. 
(b) sarhvidàtmani visvo' уат bhávavargah prapaficavan/ 
pratibimbatayà bhàti yasya vi$vesvaro hi sah// Т.А. 3.268. 
(c) tena sarvittimakure vi$vamátmànamarpayat/ 
nithasya vadate' musya vimalàm visvarüpatàm// T.A. 3.44. 
Д (d) so’ уат samasta evadhva bhairavabhedavrttiman/ 
tatsvatantryatsvatantratvamasnuvano’ vabhàsate// Т.А. 11. 54, p.45. 
4 (e) sarvo mamayam vibhava ityevam parijanatah/ 
u viśvātmano vikalpanam prasare' pi mahesatà// I.P. V. 4.1.12, p. 266. 
13. (a) sada srsti vinodaya sada sthitisukhasine/ 
J sada trbhuvanaharatrptaya svamine namah//S. St. 20.9. 
(b) nijasakti vaibhavabharad andacatustayamidam vibhagena/ 
| Saktirmaya prakrtih prthvi ceti prabhàvitarh prabhuna/ P.S. 4. 
H (c) tasya pratyavamarso yah paripürno' hamātmakah/ 
Н sa svàtmani svatamtratvadvibhagamavabhasayet// Т.А. 3.235. 
| (d) tasmadeko mahadevah svatantryopahitasthitih/ 
dvitvenabhatyasau bimbapratibimbodayatmana/ Т.А. 3.11, p. 13. 
14. (a) cinmayatve' vabhásanamantareva sthitih sada, 
màyayà bhasamananam bahyatvadbahirapyasau. 1.Р.К. 1.8.7., p. 331. 
/ (b) mayyeva bhati vi$varh darpana iva nirmale ghatadini/ 
| mattah prasarati sarvari svapnavicitratvamiva suptat// P.S. 48. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 
- (а) no bhavo napyabhavo па dvayam vacamagocarat/ 


(c) ata evantaram kimciddhisamjfiam bhavatu sphutam/ 
yatrásya vicchidabhanam samkalpasvapnadarsane// T.A. 3.64, p. 71. 


. Svatantryamatrasadbhava ya tvicchà Saktiraisvari/ 


Sivasya saiva karanam tayà vetti karoti ca// T.A. 10.17, p.11 


. yatha nyagrodhabijasthah saktirüpo mahadrumah/ 


tatha hrdayabijasthah visvametaccaracaram// Ksemaraja quoted this verse 
in his Parapravesika. 


- (a) bijamankurapatraditayaparinametacet/ 


a tatsvabhavavapusah sa svabhavo na yujyate// T.A. 9.14, p.25. 
(b) niyamasca tatharipabhasanamatrasarakah/ 
bijadankura ityevam bhasanam nahi sarvada// T.A. 9.25, p. 32. 


. See the next chapter for a discussion of spanda. 
. (a) átmaiva sarvabhavesu sphurannirvrtacidvibhuh/ 


aniruddhecchaprasarah prasaraddrkkryah $іуаһ// S.D., 1.2. 
(b) cidatmaiva hi devo' ntah sthitamicchavasadbahih/ 

yogiva nirupadanamarthajatam ргакаќауе!// 1.Р.К.., 1.5.7, p. 182. 
(a) na Sivah Saktirahito na śaktih Sivavarjita. Quoted in T.A., 3.67, p. 80. 
(b) Saktisca пата bhavasya svam гйрат matrkalpitam/ 

tenádvayah sa evapi Saktimatparikalpane// T.A. 1.69. 
(a) tasya pratyavamarso yah paripürno' hamatmakah/ 

sa svatmani svatantratvadvibhagamavabhasayet// T.A., 3.235. 
(b) tena bodhamahasindhorullàsinyah svasaktayah. Т.А. 3.102. 
Dr. L. N. Sharma, in line with his teacher Professor T. R. V. Murti, has 
termed the Absolute of Kashmir Saivism the Will-Absolute. Sharma, L. N., 
KASHMIR SAIVISM, Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, Varanasi, 1972, p. 139. 
tasmàdanuttaro devah svacchandyanuttaratvatah/ 
visargasaktiyuktatvatsampanno visvaripakah// T.A. 3.195-96. 
na sanna casatsadasanna ca tannobhayojjhitam/ 
durvijneyahi savastha kimapyetadanuttaram// Т.А. 2.28. 
A classical illustration of this point is the story of a beggar boy. The boy, 
after hearing about a king for the first time, asked his father what the king 
was like. The reply of the father was that the king was a very happy man. 
Upon hearing this the boy commented, “Now I understand: the king has a lot 
of sugar to eat.” The point is that the beggar boy cannot understand the hap- 
piness of a king, for the boy does not have the category for such understand- 
ing. He can grasp the royal happiness in terms of his own category, namely 
the eating of sugar, because this is the only category of pleasure he has. 
samastalaksanáyoga eva yasyopalaksanam... . $. ST., 2.6. 


akathyapadavirüdharh Saktistharh saktivarjitam// Т.А. 2.33. 
(b) T.A. 2.28. 
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28. (a) yattu sarvavibhagatma svatantram bodhasundaram/ . 
saptatrmisarh tu tatprahustattvam parasivabhidham// Т.А. 11.21-22. 
(b) Abhinavagupta wrote his Tantralokain thirty-seven chapters. Tradition 
maintains that thirty-six of the chapters stand for the thirty-six tattvas 
| that are accessible to thought; the thirty-seventh chapter stands for the 
h all-elusive Parama-Siva that is beyond our conception. 
| 29. tasyapyuktanayadvedyabhave' tra parikalpite/ 
| yadaste hyanavacchinnam tadastatrimsamucyate//T.A. 11.22-23, p. 15. 
| 30. yato vàco nivartante aprápya manasa saha. TAITTIRIYA UPANISAD 2.4.1., 
| also 2.9.1. 
| also, yo buddheh paratastu sah. BH.G. 4.42. 
| 31. yasyamatam tasya matar, matam yasya na veda sah/ 
avijfiátar vijānatām vijfiatamvijanatam// KENA UPANISAD 2.3. 
32. (a)T.S. 1, pp. 3-4. 
(b)T.A. 1.47. 
| 33. visvamayatve' pyasya svasvarüpànna ргасуйуаһ ityasayah. T.A.V. 1.65. 
34. (a) nahi tasya svatantrasya карі kutrapi khandaná. T.A. 2.47. 
(b) svatantratà ca cinmatra vapusah paramesituh/ 
| svatantram са jadar ceti tadanyonyam virudhyate// T.A. 9.9, p. 12-13. 
| 35. uktam ca kamike devah sarvákrtirnirakrtih/ 
| | jaladarpanavattena sarvari ууйр!атй carácaram// Т.А. 1.66. 
| 36. ittham nànàvidhaih rüpaih sthavaraih jangamairapi/ 
krdayà prasrto nityameka eva Sivah prabhuh// T.A.V. 1.159. 
37. asatye vartmani sthitvà tatah satyam samihate. VAKYAPADIY AM. 2.238. 
A 38. T.A. 3.195-96. 
| 39. (a) mādhyasthyavigame yasau hrdaye spandamānatā 
| dnanda-Saktih Saivokta yatah sahrdayo janah. T.A. 3.210. 
(b) prakásamátrar yatproktam bhairaviyam param mahah/ 
tatra svatantratámàtram adhikam pravivicyate//T.A. 3.1. 
40. T.A. 10.269, p. 182. 
| 41. Т.А. 1.127. 
i 42. samvidrüpe na bhedosti vastavo yadyapi dhruve/ 
| tathapyavrti nirhrasataratamyatsa laksyate// T.A. 1.138. 
i 43. (a) Siva eva grhitapasubhavah. P.S. 5. 
(b) sa tu viSuddhasvabhavah śivātmā, mayapade tu sarhkucita 
svabhavah paśuh. 1.P.V. 2.2.3, p. 39. 
44. tena bodhamahasindhorullasinyah svasaktayah. Т.А. 3.102. 
45. Quoted in T.A.V. 1.204. 
5 46. prakaSasyatmavisrantirahambhavo hi kirtitah. Quoted in T.A.V.1.55. 
| 47. aharhrüpà tu samvittimitya svaprathanatmika. Т.А. 1. 127: 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


61. 


ata eva sa svarasena cidrüpatayà svatmavisrantivapusa udita satatam anas 
tamita nitya ahamityeva. I.P.V. 1.5.14, p. 206. 
RADHAKRISHNAN: INDIAN PHILOSOPHY Vol. II, Allen & Unwin, 1958, 
р. 659. 
IBID., p. 659. Here we may add that up to Sankara the problem does not 
arise very much. His treatment of the Absolute is such that it could also be 
interpreted in a positive way. It is only the post-Sankara scholiasts in whom 
the fully abstract and negative picture of Brahman comes out. The poten- 
tiality of such a position, however, is very much present in Ѕайкага. 
Pointing out the benefit of this dialectical treatise, Khandana-Khandak- 
hàdya, Sri Harsa says that those who want to attain victory over their орро- 
nents іп the polemic duel (sástrártha), can do so even by simply repeating 
like parrots what he has said: dhirá yathoktamapi kiravadetaduktva, lokesu 
digvijayakautukamàtanudhvam. KHANDANA-KHANDAKHADYA 1.3. 
There is an implicit claim among the Agamic philosophers — sometimes it 
finds explicit expression — that their philosophy is akin to the Upanisadic 
position. The Agamic tradition, they believe, completes and complements 
the Vedic and Upanisadic tradition by making explicit whiat is left implicit 
in the Vedas and Upanisads. 
(a) etadrüpaparámars$amakrt; mamanàbilam/ 

ahamityáhuresaiva prakásasya prakàsatà// Т.А. 4.132. 
(b) tasya pratyavamarso yah paripürno' hamatmakah/ 

sa svatmani svatantratvadvibhagamavabhasayet// Т.А. 3.235. 
(c) ekameva param ripam bhairavasyahamatmakam. T.A. 3.208. 


. uktafica kamike devah sarvakrtirnirakrtih. Т.А. 1.66. 

. tasya pratyavamarso yah paripürno' hamatmakah. Т.А. 3.235. 
. prakaSasyatmavisrantirahambhavo hi kirtitah. T.A.V. 1.55. 

. anuttaravisargatma sivasaktyadvàyatmani/ 


paramarso nirbharatvadahamityucyate vibhoh// T.A. 3.203-204. 


. аһатгӣра tu sarhvittirnityà svaprathanàtmikà. Т.А. 1.127. 
. (a) niraSansat pürnàdahamiti рига bhasayati yad. . . . 


LP.V. (mangalacarana). 
(b) bhárüpam paripürnari svatmani visrantito mahanandam/ 
icchàsamyitkaranairnirbharitam anatasaktiparipürnam// P.S. 10. 


. yovai bhiima tatsukham nàlpe sukhamasti . . . . 


CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 7.23.1. 

(a) parasya tadapeksatvat svatantro' yamatah sthitah/ T.A. 1.59. 
sva-svatantryat svatmadarpane . . . abhasayati// T.A:V. 2.246. 

(b) tasya svatantrabhavo hi кіт kir yanna vicintayet. Т.А. 1.136. 

(c) nahi tasya svatantrasya карі kutrapi khandanà. Т.А. 2.47. 

(d) sva-svátantrya-prabhàvodyat. . . . T.A. 3.117. 
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CHAPTER 3 — PART II 


Part of this chapter is already published in my book SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE TANTRIC TRADITION, Arddhanarisvara Publications, Varansi, 1981. 
(a) prakasamatram yatproktam bhairaviyam param mahah/ 

tatra svatantratamatramadhikam pravivicyate// Т.А. 3.1. 
(b) prakasavimarsatmakameva sam vidrüpam. I.P.V. 1.8.1., p.317 

(footnote). 
The term kriya in the Tantric tradition is sometimes used to denote the gross 
external activity as in the triad of icchà-jfiána-kriyà. But it is also used to 
denote the general dynamism of Consciousness, technically called spanda 
(“spontaneity”). The word kriyà ("activity") is juxtaposed with the word 
јйапа, or drk (“knowledge”), and Reality is said to be both together (drk- 
kriya or jfiana-kriya). 
sa eva hi ahambhavatma vimarso devasya kridadimayasya, suddhe 
paramarthikyau jfiana-kriye, prakasarüpatà jflanam tatraiva 
svatantryatma vimarsah kriyà. 1.Р.У. 1.8.11, p. 338. 
prakasamatram yatproktam bhairaviyam param mahah/ 
tatra svatantratamatram adhikam pravivicyate// Т.А. 3.1. 
(a) bhavagrahadiparyantabhavi samanyasamjfiakah/ 

spandah sa kathyate Sastre svatmanyucchalanatmakah// 

T.A. 4.183, p.213. 
(b) spandanam ca kificit calanam, esaiva ca kificidrüpatà yat acalamapi 
calam abhasate iti, prakasasvarüpam hi managapi natiricyate atiricyate iva 
iti acalameva abhasabhedayuktameva ca bhati iti. 1.Р.У. 1.5.14, p.208-209. 
By using words like “partial” and complete" perfection I do not mean to 
suggest that perfection admits of degrees. Perfection here means freedom 
from wants, which can certainly be partial or complete. Generally, the com- 
plete freedom from wants is called perfection. 
When using the English substitute of these words, I will use “action” for 
karma and “activity” for kriya, although “activity” is not really an adequate 
translation of kriya. 
evasyaisa svabhàvo' yam aptakamasya ka sprha. 
MANDOUKYA-KARIKA 1.9. 
It is true that in the examples of kriyd cited above and earlier we may find 
some amount of motivation and, therefore, of compulsion, as our ordinary 
activity is tainted with mala (“dirt”). But the point is that there is at least 
some amount of motivelessness and freedom that gives rise to kriya. 
Certainly there is considerable difference between (a) a student working 
hard at his studies in order to pass the examination, and (b) the same student 


playing joyfully after the examinations are over. In the former case the stu- 
dent has a motive and is compelled to work, whereas in the latter case he is 
comparatively motiveless and free from compulsion, and yet the activity of 
playing is there in full swing. Where does the activity of playing come 
from? What we want to point out is that there is an amount of freedom and 
desirelessness that gives rise to such activities. 


. anandaddhyeva khalvimani bhütàni jayante. TAITTIRIY A UPANISAD 3.6. 
. This is akin to what Swami Chetanananda calls “dynamic stillness” in his 


book, DYNAMIC STILLNESS. Cambridge: Rudra Press, 1990. 


. karmanyabhipravrtto' pi naiva kificit karoti sah. BH.G. 4.20. 

. tasya kartaramapimam viddhyakartaramavyayam. IBID., 4.13. 
. naiva kificit karomiti yukto manyeta tattvavit. Ibid. 5.8. 

- bahih krtrima samrambho hrdi sarhrambhavarjitah/ 


kartā bahirakartantar loke vihara raghava// 


. bahistaprontarāsītah loke vihara rāghava. 
- saba hī karma hamāre kiye, hama karmana te nyare ho. 
. Even the question of freedom in karma, on which the notion of ригиѕа- 


tantra is based, is controversial. While doing action (іп the sense of karma 
and not kriya) we are not free, at least not completely free, as our action is 
determined by external and internal factors. Even the choice to do or not do 
or do in a different manner (kartum akartum anyathà và kartum) is condi- 
tioned by the same factors. It is only in kriya, оп the contrary, that one is 
free, as there is no determination, external or internal, whatsoever. 


. kriya kala kramanuga. 1Р.К. 2.4.18, 3.1.1. 


Also, nanu ca kramikatvameva kriyayah svarüpam. l.P. V. 2.1.2, p.5 
of volume II. 


. krama eva ca kalo, na anyo' sau kascit and bhinneti kala eva kramah, krama 


eva kalah. LP.V. 2.1.3, p. 9. 


- sakramatvam ca laukikyah kriyayah kalasaktitah/ 


ghatate na tu sa$vatyàh prabhavyah syat prabhoriva// LP.K. 2.1.2. 


- süsphurattà mahàsattà desakalavisesini/ 


saisà sarataya proktà hrdayam paramesthinah// LP.K. 1.5.14, p. 208. 


. папи ca kramikatvameva kriyayah svariipam, kramasca kala kalanahine 


cinmaye bhagavati nàsti, iti katham asya sa bhavet. 
LP.V. 2.1.2, AVATARANIKA (introduction). 


. yathà prabhoh sakramatvamasambhavyam (аһа tasya api. 1.Р.У.2.1.2. 
. In the TANTRALOKA 3.128-29, Abhinavagupta gives the answer implic- 


itly, and Jayaratha makes it somewhat explicit in his commentary. 


. ++. cinmaye bhagavati.... 1.P.V.2.1.2., introduction. 
- ѕакгатаіуат ca laukikyàh. 1.P.V.2.1.2., p. 6-7. 
. pakadistu kriyà kalaparicchedatkramocita. Т.А. 3.129. 
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29. ataéca pakaderlaukikya eva kriyayah sakramatvam, na punah sasvatyah 
sarivillaksanàyà iti. T.A.V. 3.129. 

30. ucchalantyapi samvittih kalakramavivarjanat/ 
uditaiva sati pürná matrmeyadiripini// Т.А. 3.128-129. 

31. (a)... sarhvinmátrarüpatvápracyàvàt niyamena anastamitarüpà ityarthah, 

_ata eva pamma—svatmamatra visrantiripatvadananyapeksini ityarthah. 
Т.А.У. 3.128. 
(b) ityantena paramesvare paramarthato’ кгата kriya, parimitasam- 
sarikapramatrgate kramavabhasanayogat ѕакгатарі ca, iti. 
ІРУ. 2.1,р.2. 
(с) kriya naikasya ѕакгата. I.P.V.2.1.1, p. 2. 

32. І acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Dr. Richard Sorabji from the 
United Kingdom, who gave this example in his lecture on the concept of 
Time, in the Department of Philosophy, Banaras Hindu University, and also 
in his private discussion with me in the after-lecture session. 

33. Bhartrhari applied the adjective abhinna (“‘non-sequential” or “non-differ- 
ential”) to Time (Kala) and points out that it is only in our ordinary activity 
that the abhinna-kala assumes difference ( bheda). 


| tasyábhinnasya kálasya vyavahdre kriyakrtah/ 
bhed iva trayah siddhàh yániloko nàtivartate//V akyapadiyam. 3.9.48 
34. (a) na Sivah Saktirahito na Saktih sivavarjità/ yamalam prasaram 
sarvam...// Quoted in T.A.V. 3.67. 
(b) tayoryadyamalarh rüparh sa sarighatta iti smrtah. T.A. 3.68. 
(c) paraiva süksmà kundalini-saktih śivena saha 
paraspara-samarasya-ripa-mathya-manthaka-bhavatmakam 
Sarighattamasadya utthità satī. . . T.A.V. 3.67. 
35. (a) saktayo' sya jagatkrtsnam Saktimanstu mahesvarah. 
Quoted in T.A.V. 3.67. 
(b) akulasyasya devasya kulaprathanaSalini. 
kauliki sa para saktir aviyukto yaya prabhuh. Т.А. 3.67. 
36. ...na hi aktih Sivat bhedamamarsayet. P.T.V 1. p.3. 
37. parameSsvarasastre hi na ca kanádadrstivat/ 
Saktinam dharmarüpánam asrayah ko’ рі kathyate// T.A. 1.158. 
38. папи yadi kánadadarsanavad ihapi dharmadharmibhavasya 
И! пїгйрапат kriyate, tada ko dosah syadityasankyaha — 
tatasca drkkriyecchadya bhinnáscecchaktayastathà. 
ekah Siva itiyarh vag vastusünyaiva jayate. Т.А. 1.159, together with 
introduction. 
39. phalabhedadaropitabhedah padarthatma Saktih. T.A.V. 1.69. 


42. 


43. 
. The word icchà in Sanskrit is used for both “desire” and “will.” Desire (for 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


. ko bhedo vastuto vahnerdagdhrpaktrtvayoriva. Т.А. 1.70. 
. evam parame$varasya parikalite' pi Saktinam anantye na kascidbhedah iti 


na kadacidisvaradvayavadaksatih. T.A.V. 1.70. 

(a) iti Saktitrayam nathe svatantrydparanamakam ...Т.А. 1.94. 

(b) tena svàtantrasaktyaiva yukta ityafijaso vidhih/ 
bahusaktitvamapyasya tacchaktyaivaviyuktata// Т.А. 1.68. 

prakàsatrüpatà cicchaktih. T.S. 1, p. 6. 


food, sex, etc.) arises in us naturally, it is not our willful doing. "Will" 
totally depends upon us, it is our doing, not Nature's. The correct Sanskrit 
substitute for “Will” is sarikalpa, which is volitional and which may be 
effortful. But since in the case of Siva the sarikalpa is spontaneous and not a 
result of the exerting of the will, it is called iccha, perhaps in order to con- 
vey both spontaneity and willfullness. 


. taccamatkàra icchasaktih. T.S. 1, p. 6. 
. The word “mind” or mental" is used here in the sense of “consciousness,” 


it is not used in the technical sense of manas, which is an evolute of the 


material prakrti. 


. ámarsátmakatà jflànasaktih. T.S. 1, p. 6. 
. sarvákárayogitvarh kriyasaktih. T.S. 1, p. 6. 
. Utpaladeva in his Sivastotravali offers his salutations to Siva as One who 


always does the acts of creation, preservation, and destruction out of his 
sportive nature. 


sada srstivinodaya sada sthitisukhasine, sada tribhuvanaharatrptaya 
ѕуатіпе namah. S.ST. 20.9, 

The Advaita Vedanta system has the proclaimed view that Creation is an 
accidental characteristic (tatasthalaksana) of Brahman; and yet the father- 
Advaitin, Gaudapada, says, “This (Creation) is the nature of the Lord; what 
shall a perfect being desire?” (devasyaisa svabhàvo' yam aptakamasya ka 
ѕргһа. MÁNDÜKYA-KARIKA. 1.9) Naturally he means that in the Lord 
there is no motive for Creation; he cannot mean that creation is a necessary 
and eternal act of Brahman. 

iti Saktitrayam nathe svátantryáparanamakam/ 

icchabhirabhikhyabhir gurubhih prakatikrtam// Т.А. 1.94. 

yad iyam svacamatkrtimayi svatmanyeva prakaSanamaye visramya sphu- 
rati tadevam sphutitamavicchinnataparamartham aham iti. P.T.V. 1, p. 6. 
Јйапат vimarsanupranitam, vimarsa eva ca kriyeti/ 

na ca jñäna-śakti vihinasya kriyayogah// 1.Р.У. 3.1.1, p. 190. 

prakasyam ѕагуауаѕійпат visargarahità tu sà/ 

Saktikundalika caiva pranakundalika tatha// 
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| m visargaprantadese tu para kundaliniti ca/ 
M Sivavyometi paramam brahmatmasthanamucyate// T.A. 3.139-40. 
| 55. Please see the section entitled Creation as Уак (“Speech”) in Chapter 4. 


CHAPTER 4 


n 1. PS.ll. 
| 2. LP.K.24.1, p. 136. 
i 3. viSve hi bhavastasyaiva saktirüpena svaripatmatvena sthitàh. 
Il LP.V. 24.1, p. 136. 
ll 4. STAVA-CINTAMANI9. 

| 5. ütmaivasarvabhàvesu sphurannirvrtacidvibhuh/ 

| aniruddhecchaprasarah prasaraddrkkriyah $ivah// S.D. 1.2. 
| 6. LP.K. 1.8.7, p. 331, 1.5.1, p. 153. 
ү 7. sàrametatsamastasya yaccitsárari jadarh jagat. Т.А. 4.185. 
| 8. cidàtmaiva hi devo’ ntah sthitamicchavasadbahih. 
| yogiva nirupadanamarthajatam prakásayet. 1.Р.К. 1.5.7, p. 182. 

i 9. carikarti baribharti safijariharti Шауа. 
| 10. svatantrydcca mahesasya tirobhüto' pyasau svayam/ 
| paradvarena vabhyeti bhüyo' nugrahamapyalam// T.A. 14.20. 
| 11. tirodhih pürnarüpasyápürnatvam tacca püranam. T.A. 13.111. 
| 12. (a) namah Sivaya за!аїат paficakrtya-vidhayine. P.H. 1, mangalacarana. 
(b) itthari srstisthitidhvamsatirobhavamanugrahah/ 

| iti paficasu kartrtvarh śivatvarh samvidatmanah//T.A. 14.24. 

"m 13. — rátrih svapnàya kalpità. 
| | | | 14. (а) yasyonmesadudayo jagatah . . . vi$vasya hi sphutatvam bahyatvam 
| l| unmesanam, nimesanam tvasphutatvápádanamantàrüpatodrecanam — 
} iti nimesah. LP.V. 3.1.3, p. 194. 
"f (b) svarüpadunmesaprasarananimesasthitijusah, tadadvaitam vande 
| | paramasivasaktyatma nikhilam. 1.Р.У. 1.1, mangalácarana. 

i 15. пітеѕапат tu... antárüpatodrecanam. 1.Р.У. 3.1.3, p. 194. 
| | 16. mahāprakāśarūpā hi уеуат sarhvidvijrmbhate. Т.А. 15.265. 
|) 17. таууеуа bhati vi$vam darpana iva nirmale ghatadini/ 

| | mattah prasarati sarvam svapnavicitratvamiva suptàt// P.S. 48. 
| | 18. yavacchivaikavedyo' sau Siva evavabhasate. 
a távadekasariro hi bodho bhatyeva yàvatà. Т.А. 10.166. 

A 19. S.D. 1.36-38. 
| 20. ha hi visvasya vacyavacakatmana dvidhà avabhasah. Т.А. 3.67. 


21. 


22. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 


(a) sā sphurattà mahàsattà desakalavisesini/ 
ѕаіѕа sáratayà proktà hrdayam paramesthinah// LP.K. 1.5.14. 
(b) vibhagabhasane casya tridha vapurudahrtam/ 
pasyanti madhyamá sthülà vaikharityabhisabditam// Т.А. 3.236. 
The starting point of the philosophical position of the Grammarian is the 
discovery that thinking is linguistic. Bhartrhari says, “There is no concep- | 
tion or thought that is devoid of language; all knowledge is illumined as if 
penetrated by speech (or language)." 
na so’ sti pratyayo loke yah Sabdanugamadrte/ 
anuviddhamiva jfiánarh sarvari Sabdena bhasitam// 
VAKYAPADIYAM 1.123. 


. vimarsa$ca Sabdajivitah. LP.V. 2.3.2, p. 70. 
24. 


In the Bible the world is said to have come from the “Мога.” “Before the 
world was created, the Word already existed; he was with God. From the 
very beginning the Word was with God. Through him God made all things; 
not one thing in all creation was made without him. The Word was the 
source of life, and this life brought light to mankind." GOOD NEWS BIBLE; 
John 1.1-5, p. 118. 

Kālidāsa in his Malavikagnimitram, 2nd act, uses the word (antarvacana) 
“inner speech" for the inner feeling or thought: angairantarnihitavacanaih . 


svasamvitsiddhayam yaiva para-vagbhimih saiva . . . 
pasyantyadidasasvapi vastuto vyavasthità, (ауа vina pa$yantyádisu 
aprakasatapattya jadataprasangat. P.T.V. 1, p. 5. 
I pointed out in the very beginning that Siva and Sakti are two in connota- 
tion only; in denotation the two are one and the same, and therefore, the 
reality is one and the same. 
citih pratyavamarsátmà рага уак svarasodità. LP.K. 1.5.13. 
ekameva param гӣрат bhairavasyahamatmakam. T.A. 3.207. 
tadaiksata bahusyám prajayeyeti. CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 6.2.3. 
(a) icchásaktiraghoránàrh saktinam sa para prabhuh. T.A. 3.72. 
(b) yo’ nuttarah parah spando yascanandah samucchalan/ 
tavicchonmesasamghattadgacchato’ tivicitratàm// IBID.,3.93-94. 
(c) anuttarananda citi icchaSaktau niyojite/ 
trikonamiti tatpráhurvisargàmodasundaram// IBID.3.94-95. 
tatastu pasyanti yadyad abhipsitam tattadeva samucitakarananiyamapra- 
bodhitarh bodhasitramatrena vimrsati. P.T.V.1,p.4. 
nahi prathamajfianakale bhedo' tra asphurat, yatra vacyavacakavisesayoh 
abhedah. P.T.V. 1, p. 4-5. 
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n 34. (a) madhyamà punah tayoreva vacyavacakayoh bhedamadarsya 
; samanadhikaranyena vimarsavyapara, Р.Т.У. 1, p. 5. 
(b) jffatavyavisvonmesatma jfiánasaktitayà sthitah. T.A. 3.73-74. 
| 35. paśyantyārh yatra bhedarhsasyasitranam, 
| yatra ca madhyamayam bhedavabhasah....P.T.V.1,p.6. 
^ 36. vaikhari tu tadubhayabhedasphutatamayyeva. P.T.V. 1, p. 5. 
| 37. Arthaprimarily means the thing (vastu). The word stands for thing; and it is, 
therefore, the thing (artha) that gives meaning to the word — the thing 
(artha) is the meaning of the word. Hence, artha secondarily means **mean- 
| in g." 
| | 38. уа tu sphutanam уатапатиірайаи kàranarh bhavet/ 
sā sthülà vaikhari yasyah кагуат vakyadi bhüyasà// Т.А. 3.244-45. 
39. ahameva sa parávagdevirüpaiva sarvavacyavacakavibhaktataya evamu- 
vaca. P.T.V. 1, p.9. 
| 40. Although Siva and Sakti are numbered as two in the hierarchy of the thirty- 
| six categories, they are one and the same. As I have already explained, they 
T are two only connotatively; denotatively they are one single reality. 
W Therefore the two are classified. under one and the same level of Reality, 
| - namely, the para. 
41. svatmapratyavamarso yah pragabhidekavirakah/ 
| jfrátavyavi$vonmesàtmà jflanasaktitaya sthitah// Т.А. 3.73-74. 
| 42. dvaita-prathà tadajfíánam tucchatvad bandha ucyate. Т.А. 1.30. 
|. 43. tadevarhpaficakamidam śuddho’ dhva paribhasyate/ 
| | tatra saksácchivecchaiva kartryabhasitabhedika//T.A. 9.60. 
il 44. sarvomamayam vibhava ityevarh parijanatah/ 
| visvütmano vikalpanarh prasare’ рї mahesata//1.P.K. 4.1.12. 
T 45. ... Siva eva grhita pasu-bhavah. P.S. 5. 
M 46. àtmapracchádanakridárh kurvato và kathaficana/ 
\ mayaripamitityadi SattrimSattattvaripatam// S.D. 1.32. 
| | Also, svatmapracchadanakridapanditah paramesvarah. Т.А. 4.10. 
j 47. iti bandhamoksacitrarh kridarh pratanoti paramasivah. P.S. 33. 
ll 48. рагатат yat svatantryam durghatasampadanam mahesasya/ 
qi devi mayasaktih svatmavaranam Sivasyaitat// P.S. 15. 
H 49. māyākalārāgavidye kalo niyatireva ca/ 
ll kaficukàni saduktàni sarhvidastatsthitau pasuh//T.A. 9.204. 
(| 50. sarvomamayam уїЬһауайһ....1.Р.К.4.1.12. 
B. 51. T.A.9.208, 9.172, 9.176, 9.213,9.215. 
| 52. sarvavisayamabhilasamatram hi rágatattvam ....Т.А.У.4.17. 
i 53. ... tayàniyatisangatarh ragatattvamuktam sámànyena . . . T.A.V. 4.17. 
ul 54. dvaita-prathà tadajfianam...T.A. 1.30. 
|i 55. T.A.9.202; T.S. 8, p. 82. 


56. 
57. 


karya-karana-bhavo yah Sivecchaparikalpitah. T.A. 9.7. 
The mythical story about the sage Markandeya goes that he was fated 
(according to his karma) to die at the age of sixteen. Knowing this, the boy 
Markandeya developed intense devotion for Lord Sarnkara (Siva). When at 
the appointed hour Үатагаја, the Lord of Death, approached Markandeya 
to take his life, he (Markandeya) totally surrendered himself to Lord 
Sarkara. Lord Sarnkara appeared and drew His tricent (trisüla) to attack 
Yamaraja. Yamaraja bowed and submitted, “Тат simply doing my duty in 
fulfilling the Law of Karma which is Your own law.” The Lord retorted, 
“Don’t you know that one who totally surrenders to me, becomes free from 
the Law of Karma?” The point is that the pasu is bound by the Law of 
Karma, the Law of Karma is the law of God, and one who comes totally in 
line with God, or the Self, transcends the Law of Karma. 


. niyatiryojanam dhatte visiste karyamandale. Т.А. 9.202. 

. kramaeva ca kalo, na anyo’ sau kascit. . . .1.P.V.2.1.3,p.9. 
. Т.А. 13.206 (p. 129). 

. LP.V.2.24, p. 43. 

. mayaparigrahavasad bodho malinah puman pasurbhavati/ 


kala-kala-niyativasad ragavidyayasena sambaddhah//P.S. 16. 


. The Upanisad describes Brahman as “smaller than the smallest and bigger 


than the biggest" (anoraniyan mahato mahiyàn). Here ће word anu is used 
for “small.” 


. tadevarh puristvamàpanne pürne' pi рагатеѕуаге/ 


tatsvarüpáparijfiánarh citrarh hi purusastatah//T.A. 8.293. 


. atrápi vedyata nama tadatmyam vedakaih saha. T.A. 10.165. 

. T.A. 9.227, p. 182. 

. T.A. 9.235. 

N von 

. IBID. 22. 

. T.A.9.280-296. 

. Berkeley, the Idealist, maintains that the existence of the object depends 


upon our perceiving the same (esse est percipi). 


. In his Krama-stotram, Abhinavagupta brings out this idea beautifully. He 


says that “the Lord's power, although adopting a variety of changes in 
krama, does not really undergo any change." 


atascitracitrakramataditaradisthitijuso vibhoh Saktih $а$уаа vrajati 
na vibhedarh kathamapi. [KRAMA-STOTRAM ]1 1. 

And, “Because of the absence of krama, the thinking of time is 
totally gone." 
kramabhavadeva prasabha vigalatkalakalanam. IBID.,13. 
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73. namah ѕатѕагагӣрӣуа nihsamsaraya Sambhave. S.ST. 2.8. 
74. T.A.11.21-22. 
il 75. IBID. 11. 22-23. 
I 76. KENA UPANISAD 1.4-8. 
77. samsaraikanimittaya samsaraikavirodhine/ 
h namah sarüsárarüpáya nihsamsaraya sambhave//$.ST. 2.8. 


| СНАРТЕК 5 


| 1. anubhava-sampradàyopadesaparisilanena .. . .P.T.V.9, p. 161. 
| 2. sàrametatsamastasya yaccitsáram jadari jagat. Т.А. 4.185. 
| 3. tadevamubhayakaram avabhasarh prakasayan/ 
| vibhati varado bimba-pratibimbadrsakhile// Т.А. 3.11. 
| 4. nirmale такше yadvad bhànti bhiimijaladayah/ 
amisrah tadvadekasmin cinnatne visvavrttayal// Т.А. 3.4 
5. tena sarhvittimakure visvamatmanamarpayat/ 
i nathasya vadate’ musya vimalam visvarüpatám// IBID.3.44 
l 6. samvidatmani vi$vo' уат bhāvavargah prapaficavan/ 
\ | pratibimbatayà bhàti уазуа visvesvaro hi sah// IBID.3.268. 
| 7. antarvibhàti sakalarh jagadatmaniha yadvad vicitraracanà mukurantarale/ 
i bodhah parari nijavimarsarasanuvrttya vi$varh parámrsati по 
| | mukurastathà tu// Т.А. 1, p. 19, also quoted in T.A.V. 3.65, p. 73. 
8. (а)... tatra hi bimbapratibimbayordvayorapi samarthyamiti bhavah. 
Т.А. 3.51 (Comm., p. 61). 
(b)... tasmadeko mahadevah svatantryopahitasthitih. 
dvitvena bhatyasau bimbapratibimbodayatmana. 
| Quoted in T.A. 3.11, p. 13. 
! 9. mayyeva bhàti vivam darpana iva nirmale ghatadini/ 
, mattah prasarati sarvam svapnavicitratvamiva suptat// P.S. 48. 
| 10. (a) arthakriyabhaso’ pi ca abhasantaram eva iti arthakriyakaritvamapi па 
| bhavanam sattvam. LP.V. 1.8.6, p. 330. 
(b) arthakriyapi sahaja narthanamisvarecchaya/ 
И niyatà ва hi tenásyà пакгіуӣго’ nyatà bhavet// LP.K. 2.3.12, p. 111. 
11. tattadrüpatayà jfanarh bahirantah prakasate/ 
E Jfianadrte narthasatta jflanariipam tato jagat// 
| nahi jfilanadrte bhavah kenacidvisayikrtah/ 
| jfánam tadatmatam praptametasmadavasiyate// 
\ Quoted in Т.А. 3.57, p. 66. 


. yugapadvedanad  jfiána-jfieyayorekarüpatà. Quoted in T.A. 3.57, p. 66. 

. nanu bimbasya virahe pratibimbam bhavet katham. T.A.3.52. 

. kir kurmo drsyate taddhi . . . . T.A. 3.52. 

. ... yatha bimbabhave’ pi nimittantarena pratibimbarh bhavettathà ihāpi . . . . 


T.A.V. 3.64, p. 72. 


. evam bahih smrtyadau yatha bimbabhav~" y .umittantarena pratibimbam 


bhavetatha ihapi ityaha, ato nimittam aevasyasaktayah santu tadrse. T.A. 
3.64-65, p. 72. 


. ... Svátantryasaktimátraparamártha eva iti nijaisvaryamatradeva asya svat- 


mani visvakaradharitvam. . . . T.A.V. 3.64-65, р. 72. 


. ittharh viśvamidarh nāthe bhairavīyacidambare/ 


pratibimbamalam svacche na khalvanyaprasadatah// T.A. 3.65. 


. (a) yoginamapi mrdbije vinaivecchavasena tat/ 


ghatadi jayate tattatsthirasvarthakriyakaram// 1.Р.К. 2.4.10, p. 151. 
(b) nirupadanasarhbharamabhittaveva tanvate/ 

jagaccitrarh namastasmai kalaslaghyaya Siiline// 

STAVACINTAMANI9. 


. vigve hi bhavastasyaiva saktirüpena svarüpátmatvena sthitah. 


LP.V. 2.4.1, p. 136. 


. ...cetano hi svatmadarpane bhavan pratibimbavadabhasayati, iti sid- 


dhàntah. IBID. 2.4.11, p. 153. 


. (a) T.A:3.4, 3.44, 3.268. 


(b) PARAMARTHA-CARCA 5. 
(c) darpanabimbe yadvan nagaragramadi citramavibhagi/ 
bhati vibhágenaiva ca paraspararh darpanádi са// P.S. 12. 


. ... ciddarpane rajate. Anuttarastika8. 
. тӣуеуатћ na cidadvayat parataya bhinnàpyaho vartate. 


ANUTTARASTIKA 3. 


. yadyad bhati na bhanatah prthagidam .. . . 


PARAMARTHA-DVADASIKA 3. 


. vartamanavabhasanam bhavandmavabhasanam/ 


antahsthitavatameva ghatate bahirátmanà// 1.Р.К. 1.5.1, p. 153. 


. (a) mayyeva bhati visvarh darpana iva nirmale ghatadini/ 


mattah prasarati sarvar svapnavicitratvamiva suptat// P.S. 48. 
(b) svapne ghatapatadinam hetutadvatsvabhavata/ 
bhàsate niyamenaiva bàdhasünyena távati//T.A. 9.27. 


. LP.V. 1.1.3, p. 35-37. 
. tatra svatantratà matram adhikam pravivicyate. T.A. 3.1. 
. tatsvatantrayarasat punah Sivapadàd bhede vibhàte param. . . . T.A.9.2. 
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tena svàtmarüpameva visvam satyarüpam 
prakásátmatàparamàrthamatrutitaprakàsabhedameva 

sat prakaSaparamarthenaiva bhedena prakasayati mahesvarah. 
LP.V. 2.4.20, p. 181. 


+ nihsatye capale prapaficanicaye svapna-bhrame pesale . . . . 


ANUTTARASTIKA 6. 


- (a)... rajjubhujaga-cchayapisaca bhramo. ... ANUTTARASTIKA 2. 


(b) гајјуйт nasti bhujangah trasarh kurute ca mrtyuparyantam/ 
bhrantermahati $aktir na vivektum Sakyate nama// P.S. 28. 


. ANUTTARASTIKA 2,6; P.S.28. 

. nihsatyecapale.... ANUTTARASTIKA 6. 

. mithyámohakrdesa. . . . IBID. 2. 

- 5агй5йго' sti na tattvatas tanubhrtam bandhasya vartaiva Ка... / 


mithyamohakrdesa rajjubhujaga cchàyápisácabhramo . . . // 
ANUTTARASTIKA 2. 


. nahi drasturdrsterviparilopo vidyate. 


BRHADARANYAKA UPANISAD 4.3.23. 


- svatantratā ca cinmatra vapusah paramesituh, 


svatantrarh ca jadarh ceti tadanyonyam virudhyate// T.A. 9.9, p. 12-13. 
prakasamatram yat ргокіат bhairaviyam param mahah/ 
tatra svatantratamatram adhikam pravivicyate// Т.А. 3.1. 


- Citisankocátmà cetano' pi sankucitavi$vamayah. P.H. 4. 
. tathàpi tadvat paficakrtyani karoti. P.H. 10. 
. tasmàt vastavam cidekatvamabh yupagamyàpi tasya kartrtvalaksanabhin- 


naripasamavesatmika kriyà nopapadyate; parámarsalaksanari tu svatan- 
ryarh yadi bhavati tadopapadyate sarvam. 1.Р.У. 2.4.20. 


. parámarsalaksanarh tu svàtantryam . . . IBID. 
. name parthasti kartavyam trisu lokesu kificana. 


nanavaptamavaptavyam varta eva ca karmani. BH.G. 3.22. 


‚ ánandàddhyeva khalvimàni bhitani jáyante .. . . 


TAITTIRIYA UPANISAD 3.6. 


- fatsvatantryarasat punah $ivapadàd bhede vibhate param. Т.А. 9.2. 
. citrákaraprakàso' уат svatantrah paramesvarah. T.A. 13.264. 
. pürvapaksatayà yena vi$vamàbhàsya bhedatah/ 


abhedottarapaksantar niyate tam stumah $ivam// 
I.P.V. 1.2.1, marigalácarana, p. 51. 


- (а) tadevasyatidurghatakaritvalaksanam svatantryam ai$varyam ucyate. 


1PN.2420. 
(b) paramarh yatsvatantryam durghatasampádanam mahesasya. P.S. 15. 
svecchayà svabhittau viévamunmilayati. P.H. 2. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


dve satye samupasritya buddhanam dharmadesana/ 

lokasamvrtisatyafica satyafica paramarthatah// 

MADHYAMAKA SASTRA 24.8. 

mayapadam hi sarvam bhrantih, tatrápi tu svapne svapna iva gande sphota 
iva apareyam bhrantirucyate. I.P.V. 2.3.13, p. 114. 

йуарӣтакһудіігӣра akhyatireva bhrantitattvam. 1.Р.У. 2.3.13, Vol. П, p. 
113. 

viSvabhavaikabhavatma-svaripaprathanam hi yat/ 

апйпат tatparam jfianam tadanyadaparam bahu// Т.А. 1.141. 

Referring to the distinction in paramartha and ууауаћага and the abuse of 
this theory by many of the Advaitic pandits, Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, the 
socialist leader, used to say that hypocrisy exists in every country, but India 
is the only country where there is also a philosophy (the philosophy of 
paramàrtha and vyavahara) to justify hypocrisy! Dr. Lohia may not be com- 
pletely correct, but the main thrust of what he says is true. 


CHAPTER 6 


Referring to the mythological story of Bhrgu Muni who in anger gave a 
severe kick to Lord Visnu (the manifest form of God) on His chest, the 
Bengali poet Kazi Nazrul Islam angrily admonishes God in one of his 
Verses. He says: 

Ami vidrohi bhrgu 

аті bhagavan bu ke ik dibo padacifiha, 

еуі Sok-tap-dataya khayale vidher 

vakkha kari' vacürna. 
“Тат the rebel Bhrgu; I will give the Lord a kick; I will break into pieces the 
chest of this whimsical God who gives sorrow and suffering." 
Pained at the sight of indiscriminate killings by the Moghul soldiers at the 
time of Babar's invasion of India, Guru Nànak makes a severe complaint to 
God: 

khurásána khasamànà kiya hindustanu darayiya. 

араі dosa na dei karata jamu kari mugal cadhàyiyà. 

eti mara payi karalane tain ki daradu na ayiya. 
“О Lord, You sent the Moghul as Yamaraja (the Lord of Death) who terror- 
ized India. You do not take the responsibility on Yourself; but were You not 
moved to see the pangs of suffering of the people at the striking hands of the 
cruel Moghuls?” 
GURU GRANTH ЅАНІВ, p. 360. (Also see p. 417.) 
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Siva eva grhita pasubhàvah. P.S. 5. 

iti bandhamoksacitram kridam pratanoti paramasivah. IBID. 33. 

The author of the Pratyabhijfiáhrdayam catches hold of this truism and 
points out that the pasu, as a replica of Siva, performs the five-fold activities 
of creation, and so on (paficakrtya) of Siva, although in a limited way. 
tathapi tadvat paficakrtyani karoti. P.H. 10. 

The Existentialists are quite aware of the freedom of man, although, as they 
say, it is “anguished freedom." Kashmir Saivism fully respects the exis- 
tence of man, and in that respect it can be said to be a form of existentialism; 
the only difference would be that it supplements the philosophy of exis- 
tence with a philosophy of essence, or a philosophy of higher existence, 
based on the actual experience of the sages and the seers. “Anguished free- 
дот” is the existential reflection of man whose real nature is perfect free- 
dom that can be achieved in this very life. 

“Everyone is tied by the thread of his own karma" (svakarrnasütragrathito 
hi lokah), is the famous dictum accepted by Indian seers. TRADITIONAL. 
Swami Ramakrsna Paramahansa, using an analogy, says that just as the 
water, falling from the different rooftops through different channels, comes 
from one and the same source — the cloud — similarly the teachings com- 
ing out of the mouths of different sages really come from one and the same 
source — God. 

The proverb goes, “animate beings live by eating other animate beings.” 
(Луо jivasya jivanam). TRADITIONAL. 


‚ jffáaninámapi cetàrhsi devi bhagavati hi sà/ 


baladakrsya moháya таһатауа prayacchati// DURGA-SAPTASATI 1.55. 


. prakrteh kriyamánàni gunaih karmàni sarvasah/ 


ahankàra-vimüdhàtmà kartahamiti manyate// BH.G. 3.27. 


. I$varah sarvabhitanam hrddese’ rjuna tisthati/ 


bhramayan sarvabhütüni yantrárüdhàni тауауа// BH.G. 18.61. 


. One is reminded here of Spinoza, an advocate of Divine determinism, who 


maintains that all human action is determined by the Divine will, yet a per- 
son falsely thinks that he or she is a free agent, as if a falling stone thinks 
that it is falling of its own accord. 

The Gita says, “The Lord does not give vice (papa) or virtue (punya or 
sukrta) to anybody," that is, it is not the Lord who causes anybody to enact 
vice or virtue. "Knowledge is covered by ignorance, and that is what 
prompts the creatures to act." 

nadatte kasyacitpàparh na caiva sukrtam vibhuh/ 

ajfianenàvrtarn jfianarh tena muhyanti jantavah// BH.G. 5.15. 

In the same Gità that declares God to be the real doer, the Lord says to 
Arjuna, “I have related to you the wisdom that is the secret of all secrets; 


19. 
. When the ego or the individual will is surrendered, what ensues is not vol- 


think over it from all points, and then do what you like." 
iti te jdànamàkhyàtarh guhyadguhyataram maya/ 
vimr$vaitadarsesena vathecchasi tathà kuru// BH.G. 18.63. 


. A popular Hindi verse using this analogy says that Gcd is like the digit 


(апка) of “1” (one), and all the worldly means are like the zero; the efficacy 
of the means is derived from God, just as the zero becomes ten times more 
valuable when the digit “1” is placed by its side, but it becomes nothing 
when the digit “1” is removed. 

rama nama ika anka hai, saba sadhana hai süna/ 

anka gaye kachu hatha nahi, anka rahe dasagüna// TRADITIONAL. 


. The famous story of the yaksa ( Yaksopakhy4ana) in the Kena Upanisad 


relates the incident of Brahman’s withdrawing His powers from the gods 
(Agni, Vayu, and so on). They became absolutely helpless and then realized 
the nothingness of their egos. This story depicts the truth that the powers of 
the ego really belong to the Higher Self; when these powers are withdrawn, 
the ego becomes nothing. 

At one place the Taittiriya Upanisad says, “The power of action in the 
hands and the power of locomotion in the feet come from Brahman.” 
karmeti hastayoh, gatiriti padayoh. TAITTIRIY A UPANISAD 10.2. 


. In the “Questions of King Milinda” (MILINDAPANHO), Nagasena, using 


the analogy of the chariot, makes this point clear to King Milinda. No con- 
stituent of the so-called chariot — not the axle, wheels, frame, reins, yoke, 
spokes, or goad — can be called “chariot.” What exists in reality is the axle, 
wheels, and so on, not the thing called a chariot. “Chariot” is a mere name, 
just a practical designation given to the aggregate of the parts. So the “сһаг- 
iot,” which is a mere name and is nothing in itself, has taken possession of 
everything — the axle, wheels, and so on, That which is really nothing (the 
chariot) has become the principal thing; and that which really is the thing 
(the axle, wheels, and so on) is lost. Similarly, it is the five components of 
the individual (paficaskandha) — body, mind, sense-organs, and so on, that 
are the real things, and what is called the ego, or the айтап as the Buddhist 
would call it, is a mere name like the chariot. But this ego that is a mere 
nothing has taken possession of all the body components and has become 
the master reality. 

DURGA-SAPTASATI 1.55. 


untary, effortful action (technically called karma) but the spontaneous, joy- 
ful activity of the Self, which is called spanda or kriya. Unlike karma, which 
results from imperfection, spanda is at once both good and joyful; it is the 
state of the natural synthesis of <геуа (“the good") and preya (“the pleasant 
or beautiful"). A God-surrendered or Self-realized person is not in the state 
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of karma, but the state of spanda or kriya, naturally and spontaneously ema- 
nating activity that is at the same time benign and blissful. 

kridayà duhkhavedyàni karmakarini tatphalaih/ 

sambhatsyamànàni tathà narakárnavagahvare// 

nivasini Sarirani grhnati paramesvarah/ 

yathà nrpah sarvabhaumah prabhavamodabnavitah// 

kridankaroti padatadharmanstaddharmadharmatah/ 

tatha prabhuh pramodatma kridatyevam tathà tatha// 5.0. 1.36-38. 
ajflanenavrtam jñānar tena muhyanti jantavah. BH.G. 5.15. 

iha tavatsamastesu Sastresu parigiyate/ 

ajfianari samsrterheturjfanarh moksaika-karanam// T.A. 1.22. 

avasyameva bhoktavyam Кпат karma śubhāśubham. TRADITIONAL, 

The poet Tulasidása uses this very analogy and says that just as a mother 
overlooks the impatient cries of the child in order that the child be free from 
disease, so also the Lord relieves His devotee of his ego. 

Jadapi prathama dukha pàvayi rovayi bala adhira/ 

vyadhinasa hita janani ganati na so sisupira// 

timi raghupati nija dasa kara harahi mana hita làgi/ 

tulasidasa aise prabhuhi kasa na bhajahu bhrama tyagi// 
RAMACARITAMANASA, UTTARAKANDA, 74(a) & 74(b). 

The mystic poet Kabir, referring to the distinction between “to do” and “to 
be" says, “Опе who does or acts is my son (i.e., is inferior to me), and one 
who merely talks is my grandson (is much more inferior to me); but one 
who is or lives the life of ideal consciousness is my guru; I prefer to be with 
him." 

karani kare so pūta hamara, kathani kare so nati/ 

rahani rahe so guru hamara, hama rahani ke sathi// 

The eminent psychoanalyst, Sigmund Freud, says, “. . . it is by no means the 
rule that virtue is rewarded and wickedness punished, but it happens often 
enough that the violent, the crafty, and the unprincipled seize the desirable 
goods of the earth for themselves, while the pious go empty away." NEW 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON PSYCHOANALYSIS, 1933, p. 228, 
quoted in "Problems of Suffering in Religions of the World" by John 
Bowker, Cambridge, 1970, pp. 1-2. 

There is a story about Guru Nànak that illustrates that the rich are not neces- 
sarily happy. A rich man privately narrated his plight to Nànak. It seems his 
beautiful wife once fell seriously ill and she expressed her fears that after 
her death he would marry another woman. In order to assure her of his 
fidelity, he ripped his sexual organ. His wife then recovered, but as the hus- 
band was now sexually impotent, she began flirting with other men. This 
caused unbearable agony to the helpless husband. 


90 з NA 
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The rich are sometimes the most miserable people on earth. Some of them 
are unfit for spiritual pursuits. As Christ said, “It is easier for a camel to go 
РЕТ ee 


mesas casya karmàni tasmin drste paravare. 


MUNDAKA UPANISAD 2.2.8. 


. yathaidhànsi samiddho’ gnir bhasmasat kurute' rjuna/ 


jflanagnih sarvakarmàni bhasmasát kurute tathà// BH.G. 4.37. 


. kaha kabira santa koyi süramà, karma ki rekha pai mekha тӣгаі. 
. sanmukha hoyi jiva mohin jabahin/ 


janma koti agha nasahin tabahir// 
RAMACARITA-MANASA, SUNDARAKANDA 43.2. 


. iti te jflanamakhyatam guhyadguhyataram maya/ 


vimrsyaitadasesena yathecchasi tathà kuru// BH.G. 18.63. 


CHAPTER 7 


According to the Reminiscence theory of Plato, the soul has come from the 
perfect world of Ideas, the memory of which it unconsciously preserves; it 
thus tries to reapprehend its real home. 
prakasatmatayà satatam avabhasamane’ pi àtmani bhagena 
aprakaSanavasad anupalaksite . . . pürnatávabhàsanasadhyàm arthakriyám 
akurvati, tatpirnatavabhasanatmakabhimana visesasiddhaye pratyabhijfia . 
.. pradar$yate. LP.K. 1.1.3. 
(а)... Sivaevaham. . . T.A. 3.286. 
(b) IBID. 3.283-86. 
(c) sa tu visuddhasvabhavah Sivatma, mayapade tu samkucitasvabhavah 
pasuh.... 1.P.V.2.2.3, p. 39. 
(d) tadayam pramata jflanakriyasaktiyogad īśvara iti vyavahartavyah 
pranagamadiprasiddhesvaravat. 1.Р.У. 1.1.4, p. 43-48. 
antato’ pi simanyatmana và jffátasya punarabhimukhibhavavasare prati- 
sandhitapranitameva jflanam pratyabhijfià . . . І.Р.У. 1.1.1, р. 20. 
nrpatim prati on, yam ityadan... LP.V. 1.1.1, p.20 
LP.K. 4.2.2. 

.. drste’ pyanupalaksite. LP.K. 1.1.3. 

. pürnasaktisvabhàve i$vare sati svitmanyabhimukhibhüte tatpratisand- 
Blincns йїп udeti, nünari sa eva i$varo' ham — iti . . . . I.P.V. 1.1.1, p. 21. 
Saktyaviskaraneneyam pratyabhijfiopadarsyate I.P.K. 1. 1. 3. 


10. There is no perfect substitute in English for paurusa ajfiána. Paurusa means 
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п. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21; 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 


pertaining to purusa (“person”). Hence paurusa ajflána means the ignorance 
that pertains to the entire person (and not merely the intellect). For lack of a 
better word, I call paurusa jflana existential knowledge. 
malamajfianamichhanti samsarankurakaranam. Т.А. 1.23. 
na hi bauddhajfianamatranivrttau mokso bhavet. T.A.V. 1.24. 
pauruse рипагајћӣпе diksadinà nivrtte sati . . . jivanmuktim pratyapi 
káranam bhavet. IBID. 1.24. 
ајйапаѕуа paurusabauddhatmakatvena dvaividhye' pi iha paurusameva 
vivaksitam syannanyat. . . . IBID. (introduction). 
... kevalena punastena na kificit setsyati ityuktaprayam. IBID. 1.24. 
paurusari punarjfíanamuditarh sat anyanirapeksameva moksakaranam. 
IBID. 
... na karakavyaparo bhagavati парі jflapakavyaparo’ yam, api tu mohà 
pasáranamátrametat . . . LP.V. 1.1.3, p. 38. 
MUNDAKA UPANISAD 3.2.9. 
dvaitapratha tadajflánam .. . . Т.А. 1.30. 
yastu sarvani bhütàni atmanyevanupasyati/ 
sarvabhütesu cátmànam . . . // ISA UPANISAD 6. 
Also, sarvabhütatmabhütátmà ... BH.G. 5.7. 
This issue is thoroughly discussed in the Advaita Vedanta system; in the 
Tantric tradition, however, it is simply accepted. 
I use the word innate not in the sense of being congenital but in the sense of 
coming automatically by itself. The word innate is not the best translation 
for the Sanskrit word pratibhà (mostly used in the Tantric tradition), for the 
word innate is generally used in the sense of meaning something congenital 
or present at birth. Pratibha does not primarily mean what exists at birth; it 
means the illumination or knowledge that comes by itself or dawns auto- 
matically. 

(a) saiva bhagavato maya vimohini nama Saktih, tadvasát prakasatmataya 
satatam avabhāsamāne' pi atmani bhagena aprakasanavasad anupalak 
site ....LP.V. 1.1.3, p. 37. 

(b) The Upanisads say, “The face of Reality (Truth) is covered with a golden 

pot." (hiranmayena pátrena satyasyápihitarh mukham). ISA UPANISAD 15. 

LP.K. 1.13. 

(a) Saktyaviskaraneneyam pratyabhijfiopadarsyate. 1.P.K. 1.3. 

The Upanisads say that one can see the Self by “turning one's eyes back” 

(avrttacaksuh): kaSciddhirah pratyagatmanamaiksad àvrttacaksur amrtat- 

vamicchan. KATHA UPANISAD 2.1.1. 

pratipam àtmábhimukhyena jfianarn prakasah pratyabhijfia. I.P.V. 1.1.1, p. 

19-20). 


bh 


28. 


36. 
37: 


The story goes that there меге ten idiots in a village. They were sitting idle, 
doing nothing, and the villagers were fed up with them. One day the vil- 
lagers told them, “You people are ten, go to the city and try to earn your 
livelihood." Then all ten idiots started for the city. On the way they had to 
cross a riveret. When they reached the other side of the riveret, a doubt 
occurred in the mind of one of them as to whether someone was drowned in 
the riveret. So he asked the others to fall in line so that he could count them 
in order to ascertain if anyone had drowned. The others obeyed and he 
counted up to nine, as there were nine persons standing before him, omit- 
ting himself, for the idea to count himself did not occur to him (idiot as he 
was). Every one of them counted in the same way, and they all came to the 
conclusion that one of them was drowned in the riveret! They began to cry 
over the loss of the tenth idiot. 

A wiseman who was passing that way saw them crying and asked them the 
cause of their weeping. Hearing the entire story from them, he was amazed 
to see that all ten people were present. He tried to assure them that nobody 
was lost, but they did not agree. He then immediately understood that there 
was some fault in the counting. So he asked them to show him how they 
counted. Then one of them, following the previous procedure, counted up to 
nine and, being confident of his conclusion, said to the wiseman, "Tell me, 
where is the tenth?" Then the wiseman, pointing to him, said, “Thou art the 
tenth (dasamastvamasi)." Then the tenth man saw himself and realized the 
truth that he himself was already there although he had not counted himself. 
The point of the story is that our attention is normally directed towards the 
external world and we are not able to see our own selves. The moment we 
"turn our eyes back” (avrttacaksuh), we realize our own reality. 


. Кігапауат tathoktarh ca gurutah sástratah svatah. Т.А. 13.162. 
. svayameva yato vetti bandhamoksatayatmatam/ 


tatpratibharh mahajfianarh Sastracaryanapeksi yat// Т.А. 13.132. 


. Sa tavatkasyacittarkah svata eva pravartate/ 


sa са samsiddhikah Sastre proktah svapratyayatmakah// IBID. 4.40-41. 


. sámsiddhikam yad vijflanam, . . . IBID. 13.150. 

- «+. Siva eva grhitapasubhavah. P.S. 5. 

. tathàpi tadvat pafícakrtyáni karoti. P.H. 10. 

. satyapi bhedapagame nàtha tavaham na mamakinastvam/ 


samudro hi tarangah kvacanasamudro na tárangah// TRADITIONAL. 
brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati. TRADITIONAL. 

In the systems of Indian philosophy we can find basic differences in the 
nature of the Self and, subsequently, in the conception of moksa. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system regards the Self as devoid of knowledge, activity, 
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ul pain and pleasure, and so on, as these are accidental qualities of the Self, 
n and so in Moksa the self remains in itself devoid of all these things. In 
i Samkhya, knowledge is accepted as the nature of the self, but there too, 
n activity, pain, and pleasure are alienated, as these belong to prakrti and not 
N to purusa. In the Advaita Vedānta system, knowledge or illumination (cit) 
| | and bliss (ananda) are both regarded as the very nature of the Self (saccida- 
ij | nanda). We can say that in the Nyàya-Vaisesika the Self is only sat (“ехіѕ- 
|) | tence”), in Sarhkhya it is sat and cit ("knowledge" or Consciousness"), 
IP and in Advaita Vedanta it is sat-cit-ànanda. In the Tantric system, however, 
І | kriyd or spanda (“spontaneity”) is accepted in the nature of the Self in addi- 
| | tion to sat-cit-ànanda. 


1 CHAPTER 8 


| | is called pratyabhijfia or atma-pratyabhijfia (‘‘Self-recognition or Self-real- 

n ization”), which is technical language used by the Kashmir Saiva philoso- 
| pher to explain moksa. Thus we have already discussed aspects of moksa. 

IL Here we will examine only those points relating to moksa that are not cov- 

| ered in the chapter on pratyabhijfia. 

2. The Carvaka (materialist) does not accept the existence of the soul, there- 

MI fore he or she also denies the existence of moksa. The Ksanabhangavada 

Buddhist, who advocates the theory of momentariness, does accept nirvana 

u (moksa) but is generally believed not to accept the existence of the soul. This 

In | х leads to questions of how the no-soul theory fits with nirvana. But this is all a 

misunderstanding of the Ksanabhafigavada position. The Ksanabhahgavadin 

does not believe in a permanent soul. He or she sees the soul as a flux or con- 

NH. tinuum, of momentary selves ( vijfiánas); this continuum is present in 

nirvana also. If we do not accept even this then nirvana has no meaning. 

Only sentient beings attain moksa or nirvána, so it is logically necessary to 

| maintain that there is a sentient being — а soul, or self. 

| kartari jfiátari svatmanyadisiddhe mahesvare. 1.Р.К. 1.1.2. 

| 4. (а) kintu mohavasadasmin. . . , ІР.К. 1.1.3. 

| (b) cidvattacchaktisarkocàt malavrtah sarisári. P.H. 9. 

| 

| 


J 

| | 

|| 1. Inthe previous chapter, “The Concept of Pratyabhijfia,” we examined what 
| 

| 

| 


? 


^ 


This has been explained in Chapter 7, and we need not review it here. 
6. (а) папи ajfíanasabdasya apürnam jfianamarthah. T.A.V. 1.25. 
(b) ato jfieyasya tattvasya samastyenáprathàtmakam/ 
(jffanameva tadajfiánam . . . // Т.А. 1.26 
j [i 7. See the section entitled “The Theory of Error” in Chapter 2. 


8. 


22. 
23. 


dvaitapratha tadajfianam tucchatvad bandha ucyate. Т.А. 1.30. 
(a) visvabhavaikabhavatma-svaripaprathanam hi yat/ 
anünàrh tatpararh jflánam// Т.А. 1.141. 
(b) yastu sarvani bhütàni atmanyevanupasyati/ 
sarvabhütesu cátmànam . . . // ISA UPANISAD 6. 
(c) sarvabhütátmabhütàtmà. . . . BH.G. 5.7. 


. pumàn asuddho bhedamayatvat. T.A.V. 1.189, p. 217. 
. (a) malamajftánamicchanti samsarankurakaranam. Т.А. 1.23. 


(b) mayaparigrahavasad bodho malinah puman pasurbhavati. P.S. 16. 


. (a) ajflánarà іітігат... . T.A.V. 1.23, p. 55. 


(b) andhantamah pravisanti ye’ vidyamupasate/ 
tato bhüya iva te tamo ya u vidyayam ratah// 
ISA UPANISAD 1 (see also verse 12). 


. svatmapracchadanecchaiva vastubhütastathà malah. Т.А. 9.66. 
. (a) malascávaranam.. .. T.A.9.71. 


(b) svarüpagopanasatattvam apürnam jfiánam, 
tadeva canavam malam... . T.A.V. 1.23, p. 55. 
(с)... svatmavaranam Sivasyaitat. P.S. 15. 
(d) hiranmayena patrena satyasyàpihitarh mukham. ISA UPANISAD 15. 
(e) dhümenàvryate vahniryathadarso malena ca/ 
yatholbenàvrto garbhastatha tenedamavrtam// BH.G. 3.38. 
(f) malenavrtaripanam anünàm .. . . T.A. 9.72. 


. (a) jflánarh bandhah. S.S. 1.2. 


(b) dvaitaprathà tadajfianam tucchatvad bandha uc yate. Т.А. 1.30. 


. We have considered this issue in detail in Chapter 3, “Absolute Conscious- 


ness" and Chapter 4, “Тһе Process of Creation," and we will not repeat it 
here. 


. svatantrasya Sivasyeccha ghatarüpo yathà ghatah/ 


svatmapracchadanecchaiva vastubhütastathà malah//T.A. 9.65-66, p. 59. 


. ... mayasaktyaiva tattrayam. LP.K. 3.2.5. 
. bhinnasya yat prathanarh tasya mayiyam iti samjfiamatram, 


maya-krtatvena mayiyata malatrayasyàpi. 1.Р.У. 3.2.5, p. 221. 


. (a) anünam 101іка пата niskarma yabhilasita/ 


apürnari-manyatà-jfíánam malar savacchidojjhita// T.A. 9.62. 
(b) apürnam-manyatà ceyarh tatharipavabhasanam. IBID. 9.65. 


. ... ata eva apürnam-manyatà, ata eva pürnajfíanàtmakasvarüpakhyà- 


terajfiánarh — sankucitajfianam, ata eva ѕуагӣрараһапуа malam. 
T.A.V.9.62, p. 57. 

aniinam lolikà nama... . T.A. 9.62. 

svatantryahanirbodhasya svatantryas yápyabodhatà/ 
dvidhanavam malamidam svasvaripapahanitah// 1.Р.К. 3.2.4. 
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n 24. (a) bhinnavedyaprathatraiva màyàkhyam . . . . LP.K. 3.2.5. 
(b)... ѕуагйраѕайкосе vrtte bhinnasya yatprathanam tasya mayiya iti 
| samjflamátrarn. LP.V. 3.2.5, p. 229. 
(il 25. T.A. 1.30. 
N 26. kartaryabhodhe karmarh tu... .LP.K.3.2.5. 
i 27. tatra karturabodharüpasya deháderbhinnavedya prathane sati dharmadhar- 
|. marüparh kàrmari malar, yato janma bhogasca. LP.V. 3.2.5, p.221. 
I 28. (a) tatrapi karmamevaikam mukhyam samsarakaranam. 1.Р.К. 3.2.10. 
(b) samsarakaranam karma samsaranikura ucyate. T.A. 9.88. 
| 29. caturdasavidharh bhütavaicitryari karmajam yatah. T.A. 9.89, p. 75. 
| 30. apürnarh-manyatà-jfiánar malam. . . . T.A. 9.62. 
1 31. ... karma malam, tasyápi karanam ànavamiti. T.A.V. 9.88-89, p.75. 
| 32. evarh kàrmasyaiva malasya mukhyatayà samsarakaranatve' pi etadeva hi 
pradhanyenoktam yattasyápidarh karanamiti. IBID. 9.62., p. 57. 
WM 33. yajfiárthàtkarmano' nyatra loko’ yarn karmabandhanah. BH.G. 3.9. 
a 34. (a) karmanyabhipravrtto' pi naiva kificit karoti sah. BH.G. 4.20. 
i | (b) tasya kartaramapi тат! viddhyakartaramavyayam. BH.G. 4.13. 
(c) Also see BH.G. 5.8-9, 18.17. 
m 35. avasyameva bhoktavyar krtarii karma Subhüsubham. 
M 36. (a)... dharmádharmarüpam karmam malam . . . .|.P.V. 3.2.5. 
| (b) dharmadharmatmakarh karma sukhaduhkhádilaksanam. Т.А. 9.121. 
n 37. yátvasya karmanascitraphaladatvena karmatà .. . . T.A. 9.99. 
M 38. (a)... karmamevaikarh mukhyam samsarakaranam. 
i Quoted in T.A.V. 9.62, p. 56. 
li (b) samsara-karanam karma samsarankura ucyate. T.A. 9.88. 
| 39. taja dharmamadharmam ca ubhe satyànrte tyaja/ 
ubhe satyanrte tyaktva yena tyajasi tattyaja// TRADITIONAL. 
ў: 40. tasmànmukto' pyavacchedadavacchedantarasthiteh/ 
| if amukta eva, muktastu sarvavacchedavarjitah// Т.А. 1.34. 
ul 41. mokso hi nama naivanyah svarüpaprathanarm hi sah. T.A. 1.156. 
Me? 42. apravarititapürvo' tra kevala müdhatàvasát, 
| saktiprakàsanesádivyavahàrah pravartyate. L.P.K. 2.3.17. 
M 43. vararà vmdávane гатуе srgalatvari vrnomyaham/ 
i" э паса vaisesikim muktim ргагіћауаті kadacana// 
| i 44. sarvadvaitapadasya vismrtanidheh praptih prakasodayah. 
| ANUTTARASTIKA 4. 
| 45. anando na hi vittamadyamadavan naivanganasarigavat. IBID. 46. 
| harsah saribhrtabhedamuktisukhabhür bhàrávatáropamah. IBID. 47. 
| tadapararanameva hi paramesvaratalabho muktih 1.P.V.2.3.17, р. 130. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 
. paranugrahakaritvam atrasthasya sphutam sthitam. Т.А. 3.290. 


- Sarvasosi yathà süryah sarvabhogi yathà' nalah/ 


yogi bhuktvakhilan bhogan tathà papairna lipyate// 

KULARNAVA TANTRA 9.76. 

rágadvesaviyuktaistu visayanindriyaiscaran/ 

atmavasyairvidheyatma prasádamadhigacchati// BH.G. 2.46. 

It is said in the Paramarthasara that just as the grain separated from the husk 
is not bound by the husk although living with it, the liberated person (jivan- 
mukta), free from the traces of past actions, is not touched by them although 
living with them in the world. 

tadvat kaficukapataliprthakkrta samvidatra samskara 

tisthantyapi muktàtmà tatsparsavivarjità bhavati// P.S. 106. 

Dr. C. P. M. Namboodiry in his brilliant and somewhat controversial paper, 
“Advaita and Indian Tradition" published in Vedanta and Buddhism 
(CASP, Benares Hindu University, 1968), has carefully analyzed the 
Advaitic position to successfully show that the ideal of liberation in 
scholastic Advaitism is incompatible with the ideal of the betterment of 
society. He says, "Either he (the Advaitin) must find some explanation why 
a person who has realized Brahman still continues in the world of avidyà, 
and this would be tantamount to accepting that avidyà can in some sense 
survive Brahmajfiana . . . or he must totally deny the very possibil:ty of 
jivanmukti, which would go against the Upanisadic tradition . . . while the 
mumuksu might at least take a passive interest in the affairs of the world or 
society, in so far as he still forms part of it, the jivanmukta is totally and per- 
manently dissociated from it." He further says, “. . . the real has never had, 
nor can ever have, any relation with the illusory. . . . In the progress from the 
illusory to the real, nothing that was in any way connected with the illusory 
is taken up; as far as the real is concerned, every accretion is illusory.” He 
concludes, “Advaita has no concept of social progress and has no ideal of 
humanitarian service.” By “Advaita” Dr. Namboodiry means the classical 
scholastic Advaita, not the original Advaita of the Upanisads. 

kriya ca kartrtárüpàt svatantryanna purnarmalat. T.A. 9.99. 


The Gitdalso says that such persons are engaged in doing good to all 
(sarvabhütahite ratāh). BH.G. 5.25 

This is quite consistent with their knowledge of oneness with all 
(sarvabhütàtmabhütàtmà). BH.G. 5.7. 


- Sarvo mamayamh vibhava ityevarh parijanatah/ 


viSvatmano vikalpanam prasare' pi mahesatà// 1.Р.К. 4.1.12. 
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| 55. raso vai sah rasarh hyevayam labdhvanandibhavati. 
ү, TAITTIRIYA UPANISAD 2.7.1. 
| | 56. santo sahaja samadhi bhali. KABIR. 
| Ml 57. Professor Rajendra Prasad has presented a brilliant critique of the theory of 
| purusartha in his two papers entitled (a) “Тһе Concept of Moksa" (Philos- 
\ ophy of Phenomenological Research, Vol. XXXI, No. 3, March 1971), and 
uM (b) “The Theory of Purusarthas: Revaluation and Reconstruction" (Journal 
n of Indian Philosophy 9, 1981; D. Reidel Publishing Co., Dordrecht, 
Holland, and Boston, U.S.A.). In “The Theory of Purusartha: Revaluation 
n and Reconstruction," Professor Prasad has pointed out that moksa is a 
| redundant value and the theory of trivarga is a better social-functional the- 
| огу. I feel an obligation to answer Professor Prasad and show that moksa is 
anecessary value. 
M 58. sa sarvansca lokánàpnoti sarvansca Катап yastamátmàánamanuvidya 

n vijanati. CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 3.7.1. 

M 59. yadyad vibhütimatsattvarh rimadürjitameva và/ 
"MI tattadevava gaccha tvah mama tejorisasambhavam// BH.G. 10.41. 

| 60. tasya bhasa sarvamidari vibhati. MUNDAKA UPANISAD 2.2.10. 
} 61. prajátiramrtamananda ityupasthe. TAITTIRIY A UPANISAD 10.2-3. 
| 62. prajanascasmi kandarpah. BH.G. 10.28. 
iif 63. dharmaviruddho bhütesu kamosmi bharatarsabha. BH.G. 7.11. 
| 64. purisah kämamutāpare. ŚRĪMADBHĀGAVATA 4.11.22. 

| Following the same line, Panditaraja Jagannátha, in his Rasagangadhara, 

| | contends that aesthetic enjoyment (rasa) is nothing but the Self ог 


Consciousness uncovered (bhinnavarana cideva rasah). His point is that 
rasa, or aesthetic joy, is the very nature of the Self; it is only obstructed, and 
the experiencing of an aesthetic object or situation — say, drama, poetry, 


\ | music, etc. — removes the obstruction from consciousness, and the joy or 
a (Ananda) of the Self comes to the fore. 
| | 65. “O Lady! we receive but what we give, 


|, And in our life alone does Nature live; .. . 
(i Ah, from the soul itself must issue forth 
E A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

i Enveloping the Earth.” Samuel Taylor Coleridge, “Dejection: An Оде.” 

i 66. sarvabhitatmabhitatma. BH.G. 5.7. 

"Е 67. sarvabhütahite ratah. BH.G. 5.25. 
(m 68. Т.А. 1.30. 
А 69. уо vai bhümà tatsukharh, nalpe sukhamasti. 

CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 7.23.1. 

[| 70. SARIRAKA-BHASYA 1.1.4. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 
19: 


89. 


91. 
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ISVARAPRATYABHUNA-KARIKA 1.1.2. 

This question is discussed in detail in Chapter 2. 

samvidrüpe na bhedo-sti vastavo yadyapi dhruve/ 
tathapyavrtinirhrasataratamyat sa laksyate// Т.А. 1.138. 
bandhapraksayo nama moksah. Т.А.У. (introduction) 4. 31, p. 35. 
This reminds me of part of a poem that runs: 

The heights that great men reached and kept 

Were not of a sudden flight. 

But they while their companions slept 

Were toiling upward in the night. 


. јйапатӣ!ауаһ antahsütra-kalpah svasamvedanatma pramata jivitabhütah. 


P.T.V.2.23., p.39. 


. mataramadharikurvan svar vibhütirh pradarsayan/ 


азге hrdayanairmalyatisaye táratamyatà// T.A. 1.175. 


. tadásau sakalah prokto niskalah sivayogatah. Т.А. 3.218. 
. layakale tu sariskáramátràt satyapyasau bhida. Т.А. 10. 129. 
. etatkarmamalam proktarh yena sákam layakalah/ 


syurguhagahanantasthah suptà iva sarisrpah// Т.А. 9.138. 


. tadanirh pralayakaladyavasthayam yogyatayaiva vedyata bhavadharmah 


.. T.A.V. 10.143, p. 101. 
tatah prabuddhasamskaraste yathocitabhaginah/ 
brahmadisthavarante’ smin sarisaranti punah punah// Т.А. 9.139. 


. kevala parimityena Sivàabhedamasarüsprsan/ 


vijfüünakevali proktah suddhacinmátrasarhsthital// T.A. 9.91-92. 


. mayordhve suddhavidyádhah santi vijflanakevalah. T.A. V. 9.91, 


quoted p. 78. 


. malah karotu tenàyarh dhvarhsamanatvamasnute. T.A. 9.1 18. 


. . Sivabhedamasamsprsan. Ibid. 9.91. 


А (а) уйй inakevali proktah Suddhacinmatrasamsthitah. Т.А. 9. 91-92. 


(b) vijfānakevalī vijflanam bodhatmakam rüparh kevalarh svàtantryarahi 
tam asya iti. T.A.V. 9.91-92, p. 78. 


. tathahi svasvatantratvaparipürnatayà vibhuh/ 


nihsarnkhyairbahubhi ripairbhatyavacchedavarjanat// Т.А. 9.53-54. 
bhogecchorupakarartham adyo mantramahesvarah/ 
màyàrh viksobhya ѕагѕагат nirmimite vicitrakam// IBID. 9.148-49. 


. ekaikatrapi tattve' smin sarvasaktisunirbhare/ 


tattatpradhanyayogena sa sa bhedo nirüpyate// Т.А. 9.51-52. 
sa punah sàmbhavecchátah Sivabhedam paramrsan/ 
kramánmantresa-tannetri-rüpo уйй Sivatmatam// Т.А. 9.92-93. 
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CHAPTER 9 


1. In the case of a patient suffering from some physical ailment, medicine сап 
be forced into the patient’s body even against his or her will and it will cure 
the patient. But in the case of the spiritual aspirant, sádhaná, which is the 
medicine, cannot be forced on him or her. Doing sadhana is entirely up to 
the aspirant. 

2. visuddhasvaprakásátmasivarüpatayà vinà/ 
nakificid yujyate tena heturatra maheSvarah// T. A. 13.113. 

3. T.A.13.50-52. 

4. tasmànna manmahe ko’ yam Saktipatavidheh kramah. T. A. 13.101. 

5. kulajativapuskarmavayonusthanasampadah/ 

| anapeksya sive bhaktih Saktipato’ phalarthinam// T. A. 13.117-8. 

M 6. naànirmalacitah ршіѕо’ nugrahastvanupayakah. T. A. 2.47. 

7. ...yathecchasi tatha kuru. BH.G. 18.63. 

8. püja-püjaka-püjya-bhedasaranih keyam kathanuttare/ 
samkramah kila kasya kena vidadhe ko và pravesakramah// 
mayeyam na cidadvayatparataya bhinnapyaho vartate/ 
sarvarh svanubhavasvabhavavimalam cintam vrthà mà krithah// 
ANUTTARASTIKA 3. 

9. sarmkràmotra na bhavand na ca kathà yuxtirna carca na ca/ 
dhyanam và па ca dhàranà па ca japabhyasaprayaso na ca// 
tatkim пата suniscitarn vada param satyam ca tacchrüyatàm/ 
na tyagi na parigrahi bhaja sukharh sarvari yathavasthitah// 
ANUTTARASTIKA 1. See also T. A.V. 2.24-26, 2.37. 

10. na svaripalabho nityatvat. T.S. 2, p. 8. 

11. na jfiaptih svayamprakasamanatvat. IBID. 

12. na avaranavigamah avaranasya kasyacidapi asambhavat. IBID. 

| 13. na tadanupravesah anupravastuh vyatiriktasya abhavat. IBID. 
А 14. upayajalairna Sivah prakàsate ghatena кіт bhati sahasradidhitih/ 
1 vivecayannitthamudaradarsanah svayamprakásarh Sivamavisetksanat// 
Т.5.2,р.9 
15. tatra yenirmalatmàno. .. T. A.2.7 
16. ...ityanupàyatvam.... alpopüyatvamityarthah. T.A.V. 2.2, p. 30. 
17. sakrijfiate suvarne Кїтїї bhavana karanamvrajet/ 
ekavaram pramànena sástrádvà guruvàkyatah// 
jfáte Sivatve sarvasthe pratipattya drdhatmana/ 
karanena nàsti krtyarh kvapi bhavanayapi va// 
$.D. 7.5-6, also quoted in T. A. 2.48. 
18. saksddupayena iti sambhavena .. . sa eva param 
kasthàr prāptaścānupāya ityucyate. T. A.V. 1.142 


23. 


24. 


25. 


35. 
36. 


. ata eva anupayah iti nopayanisedhamátram . . . IBID. | 
. tenàvikalpà samvittirbhàvanadyanàpeksini/ 


. samvidátmani vi$voyarh bhavavargah prapaficavan/ 


Sivatádàtmyamàpannà, samàveso' tra Sàmbhavah// T. A. 1.178 


pratibimbataya bhati yasya visvesvaro hi sah// T. A. 3.268 


. Philosophy, or metaphysics, is taken by Abhinavagupta and by the entire 


Tantric tradition, as a way of life (sadhana) meant to bring one to the real- 
ization of one's real nature. To the Western mind this may appear as a con- 
fusion of philosophy with religion. But the Indian philosopher considers it a 
plus, for he or she would ask, what is the use of philosophy if it is not meant 
for life? 

ityevam sakalaparamarSavisrantimatrardpam pratibimbitasamasta-tattv- 
abhütabhuvanabhedam atmanam pasyato nirvikalpataya Sambhavena 
samavesena jivanmuktatà. T. S. 3, p. 19. 

тайа evoditamidam mayyeva pratibimbitam/ 

madabhinnamidarh ceti tridhopayah sa sambhaval// T. А. 3.280. , 
(а) tenávikalpà samvittirbhàvanadyanapeksini . . . T. A. 1.178 

(b) avikalpapathàrüdho . . . IBID. 1.211 

(c) nirvikalpe рагатагќе sambhavopayanamani. IBID. 3.274. 


. tatradye svaparamarse nirvikalpaikadhamani/ 


yatsphuret prakatam saksat tadicchakhyam prakirtitam// T. A. 1.141. 


. bhüyobhüyo vikalpamsaniscayakramacarcanat/ 


yatparámarsamabhyeti jflanopayam tu tadviduh// T. A. 1.148 


. uccararahitarh vastu cetasaiva vicintayan/ 


yam samàávesamàpnoti saktah sotrabhidhiyate// IBID. 1.169. 
This is à verse from the MALINIVJAYA TANTRA quoted by 
Abhinavagupta. 


. abhimànena sarkalpádhyavasáyakramena yah/ 


Saktah sa màayopàyo' pi tadante nirvikalpakah// T. A. 1.215 


. tadante nirvikalpakah. IBID. 

. .. jflánopáyarh tu tadviduh. T. A. 1.148. 

. еуат vaikalpiki bhümih sakte kartrtvavedane. Т.А. 1.217 

. abhimànena sankalpadhyavasayakramena yah. IBID. 1.215. 

. yo niscayah pasujanasya jado' smi karmasarhpásito' smi malino’ smi 


parerito' smi/ 

ityetadanyadrdhaniscayalabhasiddhya sadyah patirbhavati 
visvava-puscidatma// T. S. 4, p. 32. 

anurnàma sphuto bhedastadupaya ihanavah. T. A. 1.221 
uccarakaranadhyana varnasthanaprakalpanaih/ 

yo bhavet sa samavesah samyaganava ucyate//T. А. 1.70. 

This is a verse of the MALINIVIAYA TANTRA, quoted by Abhinavagupta. 
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. ѕакіорауо naropayah kàlopàyo' tha saptamah. Т.А. 1.279. 
. kriyopàyarh tadamnatam. . . IBID. 1.149 


Here the word kriyà is used in the sense of external activity as in the triad of 
icchà-jfiána-kriyà, not in the sense of the ultimate Saktior vimarsa. 


. yattu tatkalpanàklrpta-bahirbhütárthasadhanam/ 


kriyopayam tadamnatam bhedo natrapavargagah// Т.А. 1.149. 


. kriyopàye' bhyupayanam grahya-bahya-vibhedinam/ 


bhedopabhedavaividhyannihsamkhyatvamavantarat// IBID. 1.164. 
viryam vinà yathà santhastasyapyastyatha va balam/ 
mrtadeha iveyam syad bàhyàntah parikalpana// T. A. 5.158 


. caitanyarahitah mantrah proktà varnàstu kevalam/ 


phalam naiva prayacchanti laksakotijapádapi// 
KULARNAVA TANTRA 15.61 


. yajedadhyatmikam lingam yatra linarh carácaram/ 


bahirlirigasya lingatvamanenadhisthitarh yatah// 
MALINIVIAYA TANTRA 18.42, quoted in T. A.V. 5.120. 


. tasya Sambhavasya upayah saktah . . . tasyapi upaya anavah. T. A.V. 1.142 


ѕакѕааирауепа iti féambhavena . . . sa eva param kastham 
praptascanupaya ityucyate Ibid. 


. abhedopayamatroktam sémbhavam saktamucyate bhedabhedat 


makopayam bhedopayam tadanavam. T. А. 1.230. 


. ànavahcitta visrántirüpah. T. S. 3, p. 17. 
. Sàktah cittasambodhalaksanah. IBID. 


Sàmbhavah cittapralayarüpah. IBID. 


. andhantamah pravisanti ye’ avidyamupasate tato bhüya iva te tamo ya u 


vidyayarh ratah. ISA UPANISAD verse 9 
vidyàm cavidyar ca yastadvedobhayam saha/ 
avidyayà mrtyum tirtva vidyayamrtamasnute// IBID. verse 11. 


. BRHADARANYAKA UPANISAD 2.3.6., 3.9.26 

. IBID. 4.4.19 

. CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 3.14.1. 

. na tyagi na parigrahi bhaja sukham sarvam yathavasthitah. 


ANUTTARASTIKA 1. 


. та Кійсійуаја mà grhàna vilasa svastho yathavasthitah. IBID. 2. 
. tasya bhàsà sarvamidam vibhati. MUNDAKA UPANISAD 2.2.10 


yadyadvibhütimatsattvari Srimadirjitamevava tattadevava/ 
gacchatvam mama tejori$asambhavam// BH.G. 10.41. 
yoginah karma kurvanti sarigam tyakvatmasuddhaye. BH.G. 5.11. 


. еуат pravartitam cakram nánuvartayatiha yah/ 


aghayurindriyaramo mogham partha sa jivati// BH.G. 3.16. 


. karmanyabhipravrtto' pi naiva kificit karoti sah. BH.G. 4.20 


63. 


64. 


bahih krtrima-sarhrambho hrdi samrambha-varjitah/ 
karta bahirakartantarloke vihara raghava// 
YOGAVASISTHA (upasame prakarana) 18.22 
bahistaptontarasitah loke vihara raghava. IBID. 


CHAPTER 10 


The poet Tulasidasa lists the Kaula as the first of the fourteen most wretched 
persons, no better than the dead: 

Каша kamabasa krpina vimüdhà . . . . 

RAMACARITAMANASA, LANKAKANDA 31.1. 

atha samucitadhikarina uddisya rahasya ucyate’ tra vidhih. T.A. 29.1. 

kularh ca рагатеќаѕуа Saktih sámarthyamürdhvatà/ 

svatantryamojo уїгуагћ ca pindah samviccharirakam. IBID. 29.4. 

bahih Saktau yamala ca dehe pranapathe matau 

iti sodha kulejyà syat pratibhedarh vibhedini// T.A. 29.7. 

bijam sà pideyate rasasalkavibhàgato' tra kundalini/ 

adhyustapithanetri kandasthà visvato bhramati// T.A. 29.68. 

The word for parched grain — тидга — has many meanings in everyday 
speech, such as “seal,” “metallic currency,” “physical posture," and so on. 
However, in the context of the five M’s it means parched grain — particu- 
larly parched gram — that is taken along with wine, and so forth. 
anaghreyam analokyam asprsyaficapyapeyakam/ 

madyarh màrisarh pasinantu kaulikanarh mahàphalam// 

KULARNAVA TANTRA 2.124. 

atra yage ca yaddravyam nisiddham Sastrasantatau/ 

tadeva yojayeddhiman vamamrtapariplutam Т.А. 29.10 

Sivambu, or the “holy water” (urine), has medicinal value also. In Ayurveda, 
the ancient Indian system of medicine, urine is characterized as a neutralizer 
of poison (visahara). Many people in India regularly take Sivambu in order 
to cure various bodily ailments. 


. There is a famous story that Lord Siva appeared in the form of a candala 


(untouchable) before Sankaracarya in Kasi (Varanasi) in order to teach the 
erring non-dualist the lesson of equality. The story goes that Sankaracarya 
wanted the candala to keep away, lest the candala’ s touch make him 
impure. But the candala conversed in a cryptic language, and the repentant 
Sankarácárya, recognizing him as Lord Siva, fell on his feet. Many saints 
are reported to have used the Tantric methods in order to correct some of 
their rigid disciples. 
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|] 11. madyar mamsafica matsyafica тийга maithunameva ca/ 
makérapaficakam devi devatàpritikarakam// KULARNA VA TANTRA 10.5. 
12. madi paficakamisani devatà-pritaye sudhih/ 
yathàvidhi niseveta ігѕпауа cet sa pataki// IBID. 10.6. 
13. Sakti-sambhoga mátrena yadi mokso bhaveta vai/ 
sarvepi jantavo loke muktàh syuh strinisevanat// IBID. 2.119. 
14. (a) ahar punarjánàmi na bhavato na kamadevasya mamaivaikasya 

| Ъгаһтапаѕудуагћ madanamahotsavo yasya priyavayasyenaivam 

| mantryate. SRIHARSAH, “Ratnavali,” Motilal Banarsidass, p. 22. 

n (b) Кайсапатаіе, pratisthapayasokamule bhagavantari pradyumnam. 

| IBID. , p. 40. 

(c) kusumasukumàramürtidadhati niyamena tadanuttarari madhyam/ 
abhàti makaraketoh parsvastha cápayastiriva// IBID. 

(d) vasantotsavopayanalolupenaryagautamena kathitari tvaratam bhattiniti. 
KALIDASAH, “Malavikagnimitram,” Kālidāsa Granthavali, B. H. U., 
pp. 289-90. 

15. Depth-psychologists, while studying snake dreams and snake phobia, have 
found that the snake symbol is somehow unconsciously related to sex. The 
attitude towards the snake is thus suggestive of the attitude towards sex. 

16. karmeti hastayoh gatiriti padayoh. TAITTIRIYA UPANISAD 10.2-3. 

17. prajatiramrtamananda ityupasthe. IBID. 

18. prajanascasmi kandarpah. BH.G. 10.28. 

19. dharmàviruddho bhütesu като’ smi bharatarsabha. IBID. 7.11. 

20. purüsah kamamutàpare. SRIMADBHAGA VATA 4.11.22. 

21. yosà vagnirgautama, tasyà upastha eva samit, lomani dhümo, yonirarcih, 
yadantah karoti te’ igara, abhinanda visphulifigah; tasminnetasminnagnau 
devà reto juhvati, tasya áhutyai purusah sambhavati. 

BRHADARANYAKA UPANISAD 6.2.13. 

22. CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 5.8.1-2. 

23. yathà raksati caurebhyo dhanadhanyadikam priye/ 
kuladharmam tatha devi pasubhyah pariraksayet// 

KULARNAVA TANTRA 11.82. 

24. krpanadharagamanat vyaghrakanthava lambanat/ 
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дь UIS E 


A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the Earth . . . . 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, “Dejection: an Ode" 
lokanandah samadhisukham. S.S. 1.18. 
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